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The robjeet of Geogrmplv to ««^0P^ >n *»»*■ ^«* >n »"«'»•"****•'• ***^ *■ ••''•^ 
rvltore the burden of the Iwwher In Urge schools, hear the redtaUon with Uttle or n© disadvantage either to himself or 
to the elass. To excite an additional Interest, let the members of the class select one of their number for the above porpofe 
pievlons to the recitation, with ths understanding that, at iU close, the other members shall, In turn, be allowed to pat at 
laast one qnesUon apleee to him, to test his own knowledge of the lesson. 

OUTLINE MAPS, 

Drmm om a wtif^rm teak, and showing at a glance, (without ealculatUmJ the relative extant of the prlndpd conntrlei, 
inland seas, lakes, and islands on the globe. Their utility hi imparting a thorough knowledge of Geography !■ to obvious, 
that It was thought best to call the attention of the teacher earl j to the importance of directing the pupil to refer to them, 
(If nothing more*) whenever. In the order of study, a map becomes the subject of his lesson. 



T0TBACHBR8. 

MAP DRAWXVa. 

In order to seenre the greatest benefit from the use of maps, the pupil should be reqofavd to eopy the map ttf which the 
q:uestlons In his lesson relate ; or, at least, the outUne and the principal rivers, momitahis, towns, etc ; In fine, all the Items 
that are drawn out by the map questions. 

The map should first be eopied on the date ; and, at recitation, should be reproduced by the pupU from recollection, do* 
Ing it either on the black-board or on the slate, as will best suit his convenience. After the pupil has In thia manner, ae> 
quired some prefieiency in copying maps, it will ftimish both a useful and Interesting exercise, for him occasionally to 
draw eampUu maps of the Grand Divisions, and of the more Important countries^ For the method of *»nUiyi«y or rs> 
dudng maps, see note below.* 
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* The copying of in*|M, m above directed, li a timple operation compared with the prooeai of redacing or enlarging them. 
Either prooeat may, howerer, be ■impli6ed very mnch, by making the ipacei between the parallels and meridiani leM or 
greater i ny oi i » qunH *».^«>-half. or twice as great,— that it, make theie circles that mnch nearer or more diatant from one 
another, at the cUtjS/)wH(«: the filling up ii scarcely more difficult than when making a eopy of the same riie. 



The drawing of maps is an exercise admirably adapted to impress indelibly ou the mind of the scholar, not only the oatlines 
of a country, but also its physical features and political dirisions ;— a subject aeldom regarded aeeording to its intriudc or 
relative importance, in the study of thia aeienoe. 
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Introdneed in thli place, not only on aeconnt of the invaluable liinta they eontain on the beat mode of teaching Geography ; bnt also to show 
how leading mindi concur in their convietioni reipecting education in general 



. SfcSfc EXTBAOTS, 

These quotations are made from the writings of men eminent for their attainments in literature and science, and especially so, for their matured views on the subject of 
education. Their conclusions are so philosophical and sound, that thej must commend themselves to the good sense of every one on whom has devolved the sacred trust of 
tnuning the immortal mind. Whether the present work will answer the demand of an enlightened public, is a problem which can be best solved in the school-room.* 

ARNOLD OUTOT. (1850,) 
Late Profl of Fhy«ical Oeograpby aud Htitoiy, at NeuchAtei, Switserlaad j now Profeuor in Princeton CoUvge, N. J. 

** There has been lees progreea hi Geography than in almoat any other ecience. It has been the custom of chartists and map-makera simply to indicate that in cerUin places there are mountains. 
In others rivers, in others plains, and in othen deserts, without giving any ezplanaUon of the physical causes of such phenomena, or of the mutual influence and dependence of their results.** 

" Great iqjury has been done to Geography by snch maps aa are now in common use. They represent almost nothing bnt the mere shape of the continenU, with lalies, rivers, and mountain chainSk 
giving no idea of the relative elevations and depressions of different portions of the great plateaus and table-lands which compose so large a part of the earth's surface, and from which rrault so many 
Important peculiariUes of soil and climate, and of lift and civttliatloa. It Is a gieat defect of common atlases snch aa scbool-boya use, and flrom which they get their imperfect notions of geogra- 
phy—that almoat all the Information moat nqnislte to aa InteUlgtBt appnclation of the earth's stmetnie Is entirely omitted, and the mere Indications of coast lines are made the chief feature.'* 

HXN&T P. TAPPAN, D.D., LL.D., 
Chaueellor of Um Uuiveralty of Michifaa. 

** There are three things to be oonsidend In an edneatkmal system : 1. The natural order of the development of the hnmaa llMallles ; a. The studies best adapted to this order In advancing flpom 
one stage to another; 3. How for education should be pieacribed aa a dlseipline, and when it should be exchanged for tn9 and Independent study, where knowledge is the ol^ect, and culture the 
neeessaiy attendant** 

Rev. FREDERIC D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Piummer ProfeMor of Christian MoraU in Harvard Uuiveruty. 

*' It has l>een generally admitted, tor a long time, that education does not consist hi bisertlng facts in the pupil's memory, like specimens la a eablnet, or apples dropped into an empty barrel, or 
fireight stowed la the hold of a shipk Bat not only must we dlsmiia those mechanical resemhlanrfs, which liken the mind to a store-house, a granary, a museum, or a library , we must also carry 
onr conception of learning above the notton of aa agile and admit brain.** 

Rt. Est. THOMAS M. CLARK, D. D., 
Bishop of the Dioceae of Rhode Island. 

** Have we not given, hi onr former modes of edueatlon, undue prominence to the cultivation of an arbitrary memory t By this I mean the ability to repeat a string of names, or dates, or wordi, 
which are to be recalled by no law of natural association, bnt simply because they have been, one by one, indented Into the mind by Interminable repetition. * • " Geography, or any other study 
taught In tills artificial way, is veiy soon forgotten, and it diaeipUnea but one faculty while we are learning it ; bnt let the name ht m t t aeiated witk a thought or a facty and it dagttirrtoh/pt» itself upon 
the mind. Any child can tell you the name of the island where Napoleon died, or of the regions where oranges grow ; but tlie names of places that have no history, and which produce nothing that 
children are fond of, soon fade from the memory.** 

" There is among us a too general want ol^ thorongfanesa In teaching the rudiments of knowledge, the primary principles of science. There is a national tendency to get on, or as it is popnlarly 
termed, " to go ahead,** which infeeta our schools aa well as every thing else, very much to the detriment of all solid acquisition. Children will talk to you of oxides, and latent forces, and qrnecdoches, 
and tho Gallie war, and Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrasies, and geological stratifications, and Hindoo cosmogonies, till your head aches, when they would spell character with a h, and locate ihe Black Sea 
In Japan. Now if the pupil really desires to learn, I can conceive of nothing more dispiriting than for him to find himself hopelessly trying to grapple with the advanced prindplce of a acienoe, the 
rud im en u of which he has never mastered. I think some of us can hero speak out of a bitter experience." 

REPORT OF EDWARD O. LORINO, 
On the examiuatiou of Um Boston Grammar Schools. (ISIfi.) 

** The mind is stored by the study of the text-bsoks and by rote-teaehing, but its active habits depend on training, and can only be formed on Instmction wud§ intelligible to the pupU, For, to 

be trained, the Cscnlties must be exerdsed, and the adad of a child can no more be tndned on that which is unlnteUlglble to it, than its eye can be trained to vision in total darkness.'* 

AJfDREW J. RICROFF, 
Superintendent of the Common Schools of Cinetnuati. (1855.) 

" The notions which children form of the shape, magnltade, and motions of the earth, ars almoat always Incorrect Few sicn clearly understand what the equator, tropic Imes, and meridians are, 

or the philosophy of the change of seasons. * * * To learn mere definitions, is of noavaO, unless they convey dear Ideas to the mind. It is claimed by some, and with good ahow of reaaon, that Ideas 

ahould always precede words ; certainly words, hi ednoation, should not precede Ideaa.'t 

Paor. WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
Editor of tue first serusa of the Ameriean Journal of Education. 

*' The subject of geography flimhdiea Terj fkvqnently another example of memoriter lessons, exacted, perhaps, with a well-meaning rigorous fidelity to the language of a text-book, bnt sacrificing 

the useful knowledge, the pleasing information, and the invaluable mental training and disdpline, which tliia instructive branch of acience might be made to ftimish. Detached facta, comparative 

numerical tables, and assumed definitions, are yet too uniformly imposed aa a burden on the memory.** On another occasion, Prot Busscll alludes to the " Neglect of the meaning ef words :— An obvious 

defect In prevalent modee of education. Is the yet too eommon neglect of early and progressive etywtologteai training in the analysis of words.** 

WORTHINOTON HOOKER, M.D., New Haven, Conn., 
Author of several intereatiug books for cliiJdren. 

In speaUng of the result of his obserratloiis as a sehool-visttor, be says : ** The chief defect In primary instmetlon, aa ITis commonly pursued, is Ae failure to teach children to think Every thing 
Is learned almost entirely by rotci The leamiag of wocda and things without nndentandiug them, predominates at the very outset of edaeation. * * * The result is, that though children are btuy 
observers and thinkers when they begin, evsr rsa^y to aak the rsaaoaa^ tMngs, they losSf tea gmat vsaanre, this dispositkHito obaar¥»aad tUak, la the tread-mill drudgery of a rou edueaiion,'* 

*' There la no branch of education In wldoh tha text-books are ao dafeetnre aa In Qeography : [they] are too mneh like gaaetteera * * * Some teadiers, disgusted with the text-books hi Geography, 

have given them up, and rely upon oral teaching, with the aid of mapa and the blaek-boord. Then m two oi!)eetk>ns to this, vfaL : that it deprives the pnpU of the benefits of the dally use of 

a well constmctod text-book, and that it throws so much ka>or upon the teanber that the plan Is seldom thoroughly carried out Oral teaching Is Important, bnt it is moat efiident when it is need 

as an auxiliary to a auitable text-lx>ok.'' 

DAVID COLE. 
Prlndpal of I'renton Academy, New Jersey 

" One of ihe objects of school tastraethm Is to tiadk the fufil to thinhfer hiaue(f. • * * No matter what amonnt of labor may be spent in impleting dilldren's heads, no matter If they are conducted 

through large treatises on Arithmetie, Grammar, Geography, and Phnoaophy. unless thehr understanding ii taught and keeps pace with the proceiB, the whole la dmply mechanical, and at the end 

of five years, what they have gained fai fiMts will not be equal fai value to one prindple nndentood.* 

Rav. FRANCIS WATLAND, D.D., LL.D., 
Late President of Brown University. 

" It will be found that the secret of teachfaig most thoroughly, permanently, and te the shortest Urns } that is, of giving to the papQ In a given time, the grsateft amonnt of knowledge, eooStots 

In so teaching as to give the most active exerdse to the original facnltiea of the mted." 

* or these extracts the author was wboQy Ignorant, till after this work was written. Their general purport, however, accords so nearly with the views entertained by him for over a qnsrtcr of a oeotury,t 
that he feels constrained to give, to the sentiments embodied In them, his unqualified approbation. 

t See Smith's Grammars, one published te lt9», the other te IMI { te both of which, nmmee emeeeed Msoa, as expressed te the tme-page of the former. 
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DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 



FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 



Q. What Is Oeoorapht t* (The small flgnre > refers to note 1 below.) 

A. A description of the Earth ; as the term importsJ^' 

Q. Of what does the earth's surface consist t 

A. Of Land and Water : about one-quarter being land, 
and about three-quarters being water.^ 

Q. How thick a covering is it supposed that the water wonld make, were it 
spread tquaih/ over the earth's surface t 

A, A covering nearly two-thirds of a mile in thickness. 

Q. What is the shape of the earth f (See the Ckographical Clock.) 

A. Bound, or nearly so, like a globe or ball. 

Q. What is one reason for supposing the earth to be round t 

A. Its having been sailed round, by pursuing the same 
general direction, east or west.' 

Q. Why have we no positive proof, from cirenmnavigating^ the globe, that It 
is round from north to south t 

A. Because all access to the north and south parts is 
prevented by vast barriers^' of ice.^ 



GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS. 

Q. What fact proves the earth to be round from north to south T* (For the 
Answer, see note 4 at the bottom ; and refer in like manner in all similar cases.) 



Q. What is a Map ; (as, the small Introductory Maps on-page 6) f 

A, It is a representation** of the earth's surface or any 
part of it, on paper or anything with a level surface. 

Q. How are maps usually made, in respect to North, South, East, and West f 

A. They are made so that North is toward the top of 
the map ; South, toward the bottom ; East, toward the 
right hand ; and West, toward the left hand.^ 

Q. What and where are the principal intermediate points t 

A. North-east, midway between North and East ; South- 
east, between South and East ; North-west, between 
North and West ; South-west, between South and West. 

Q. What Is just one half of the whole body of the earth called f 

A. A Hemisphere ; a term that signifies ' one half of 
a sphere or globe. '^ 



Q. What does the map of a hemisphere represent t (Bee map Koi 1, ]»((• &) 

A. It represents one half of the earth's surface. 

Q. What are the most common hemispheric divisions t (Map 1, page &) 

A. The Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

Q. Into what other hemispheres is the earth often divided t 

A Into the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

Q. How are the Northern and Southern Hemlipheres divided on maps T 

A. By a line called the Equator.' 

Q. What is the Equator? (See it as represented on map No. 1, page 6.) 

A. It is an imaginary^^ line that passes entirely around 
the earth, from east to west, midway between the Poles, 
the most northern and southern points on the earth.^ 

Q. Of what does that branch of Geography denominated^' PhtsicaL,* treat f 

A, It treats of the features of the earth's surface, its 
minerals,^^ vegetables, and animals, as found in a state 
of nature. 



1 Ob-og'-ea*pbt is from gs. Or. (717,) 'the earth,' and graph; Or. {ypO/^,) * s description.' 

S A more exact proportion or division is tlie following :— Snppoie the suHkce of the earth to be divided into 1,000 equal parts ; 
there are tlien 266 parts of land, and 734 of water. Tliis &et may 1m ascertained by taking the covering of an artificiaU> globe— 
the best representation of the earth— and cutting out all the parts npresenting land, and weighing them ; then weigh the 
remainder, which will, of coarse, be the water. 

3 Sailing round the world from east to west fhmisfaes, at best, only pvtl^bU evidence that It is likewise round firom north to 
south ; since its figure might, for all that, be dther cylindrical (round like a drum,) or convex (rounding) like a wine^ask. The 
mast of a ship befaig seen in the dlstanoe, if hen the hull, wUeh is the largest part, is invisible, (see the illustration, Fig. IS, 
p. B2,) is by no means decisive as to the eonvtxity of the earth in the unexplored regions at the north and soath.« 

4 We have, however, amplbj^roof that the earth is round like a globe or ball, ilroa the liMt that Its shadow cast on the moon 
when she is eclipsed (darkened,) always presents, as you may have obesrved, a ekradar (r«nnd> edge,— a result that eould 
Ibllow on no other supposition. 

Darivmovs.— 1* signi4es 1 means. 1 < made, (not natanO.) » sailing round. >• obstructions. 



5 North and South are invariably toward the North and Sooth Poles* of the earth : consequently, when the Poles are pre- 
sented inUriorly^ (as on small map, p. 9,) North is not toward the top, nor South toward the bottom, of the map; but each 
is toward its respective Pole, wherever that may be located. >• The words North, South, etc, are fhKjnently abbreviated,— 
N. standing for North ; E. for East ; S. for South \ and W. for West 

6 Hem'-i-sphe«e, *a half sphere,' is from tphaira. Or. iG^oipa^) *s sphere,* 'a round solid body;* and Assiisat, Qt, 
{flfiiavc,) abbreviated hem'i, (pronounced hem'my,) which signifies, like the Lathi nm'i and dm'i, • half;* and is, like them, 
used only in the composition of words. Since any half of the earth Is properly a hemisphere, there may, of ooursa, be as 
msuy different hemispheres, as there are different Ao/ect into which the earth can possibly be divided. 

7 The E-QUA'-Toa (firom tfwt, L. • to make equal) divides the earth toto two cfao/ parts (bemisphetes.) 

8 The Polks are so eaUed from jm^so, Or. (fToXecJ,) « to turn ;* because they are the extremities (ends) of the earth's maiti, 
an imaginary i« Ihie from north to south through the center of the earth, around which the earth farat daily. (See page If ) 

9 Pavs'-i-csL, from pftasis, Or. {^vai^,) 'nature;' relatfaig to nature, and not to things made by man. 
14 picture or drawing. *• placed. l* not real. <' called ; named. tc ^ 
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INTHODUOTORY MAPS ILLUSTRATING OEOGRAPHIOAL DEFINITIONS. 



DIVISIONS OF LAND. 

Q. How is the land natarally divided by the water f 

A. Into numerous bodies of land ; which are classed, 
with regard to their size, into Continents and Islands. 

Q. What in a Conttkknt T' (Bee map p. 8, and map No. 1, above.) 

A. A vast extent of connected land, surrounded by wat^r. 

Q. What is an Island ; as, Newfoundland, (represented in map No. 8 above) ? 

A. An island is a body of land smaller than a continent, 
and wholly surrounded by water. 

^. When Is a continent called the main-land f ' (See Note 1.) What is the East- 
ern Continent often called T> What, the Western Continent }} Why is Australia 
aometimes called a continent f * What large body of land was discovered in the 
South Polar regions in 1840?' 

Q. How many continents are there, strictly speaking f 

A, Only two, — the Eastern, comprising the Grand Di- 
visions of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; the Western, those 
of North and South America.' 

Q. What Is the extent of the Islands, as compared with that of the continents T 

A. All the islands put together (Australia included,) 
are not half equal in extent to either continent. 



Q. What ore different features of the continents and islands called ? 

A. Peninsulas, Isthmuses, Capes, Shores or Coasts, 
Mountains, Hills, Plains, Valleys. 

Q. Why are these features of the land so called ? 

A, Merely on account of some peculiarity in their shape or 
position; hence they are not, in reality, natural divisions. 

Q. What is a Peninsula -} as, that of Florida (shown hi map No. 2) f 

A, A portion of land almost surrounded by water. 

Q. What is an Isthmus ;^ as. that of Panama (in map No. 5) ? 

A. A neck of land that joins two larger portions of land. 

MAP QUESTIONS. 

In which hemisphere is the most of the Eastern Continent, (as shown In map 
Nu. 1) T Am. In the Eabtem Hemispliere. lu which is the whole of the West- 
em Continent, (as shown hi map No. 1) ? An$. In the Western Hemisphere. 

What Grand Division lies east of North America (in map No. 1) ? E-e (the 
first and last letters of Eurttpe, which is the ajifver.) What one east of Europe t 
A-a. Wliat one south of Europe t Af-a (for Africa.) 

W^hat large island lies south-east fh>m Asia (in map No. 1) ? a-o, (for Aus- 
tralia.) What peninsula lies west of the Island of Cuba (in map Na S) f T-n. 
What isthmus between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans (in map No. 5) f P-a.— 
formerly called Darien. What Grand Divisions does it connect ? N-A-a and s- A-a. 



Q. What U a Cape ; as. Cape Sable (In map Ko. 55 1 

A, A cape is a point of land projecting into the sea,* 

Q. What is a Promontory »• What, a Point t* A Bluff i* 
Q. W^hat is a Shore or Coast : as, the east coast of Ainerleaf 

A, The edge of land bordering on the ^ea or ocean. 

Q. What are Mocntalns ; as, the WTiite Mountalni (in map Ko, 3) f 

A. High elevations of land: HilUnTe lower elevations: 
the low tract of land between either, is a Valley, 

Q. What are mountakis called, in respect to their eoDncctlon with ^ne anotliert 

A. An irregular cluster is called a Group; a connected 
series, a Range or Chain; several chains running in the 
same general direction, a System. 

Q, What Is a Volcano ;• as. Mount Vesuvius, In Italy t M 

A. A mountain that throws out smoke, flame, ashea, 
lava,^ etc,, from an opening called Us Crater or mouth. 

Q. What are Plains ; as, the Great PUhi of RuMla. Id Europe f 

A, Tracts of land, level or nearly so : a aanily plain ia 
called a Desert, and the fertile spots in it, Oases ; elo* 
vated plains are called Plateaus or TahMands.'^ 



i 



// 



1 Co»'-Tl-»BMT is from cvmtinmt, L. signifying 'Joining together:* a continent ii called the ma\n-land, when opposed to an 
itload. from which It diifers only in extent The Eastern Continent, litaated in the Easten: Hemisphere, is often called the 
Old Cootlueut, or the Old World r the Western Continent, or America, situated in the Western Hemisphere, is often called 
the New Continent, or the New World, in allusion to its recent discovery (by Columbus.) Australia or New Holland— the 
largest Island in the world— is considered, by some geographers, a continent, ou account of its great extent ; and even Oreat 
BrlUln is sometimes called the «a<»-/a«d, when opposed to Auglesea, a neighboring Isle. 

2 A body of land, (denominated the Antarctic Continent from its position in the Autarcttc* or South Polar Ocean,) was dis- 
covered by the United States and French Exploring Expeditions, under Willies aud D'Urville respectively, on the same day, 
Jan. 19. 1840; a eoincid«noe>* the more singular, as the discoverers were 720 miles apart* 

3 Whether what is called the Antarctic Continent is really a continuous body of land^ or a succession of islands cemented 
together by glaoiiMrs, (like Greenland aud Washington Land according to Dr. Kane,) we have no means of determining, since 
all our knowledge of it is derived from the meager reports of Capt Wilkes, who coasted it for 1.700 miles. 

4 Pei-ih'-su-la is from ptnt, L. * ahnost,* and inwla, L. * an island.' Isth'-mus is from tsMiaofl, Or. (f(T9/U0f,) ' the neck ;' 
an bthmus being to a peninsula and the main-land, what the nedk Is to the head and body. 

5 A cape (from M/iaf, L. *the head') is properly the A«ad or jso^f of a projectin^s* body of land; the name is often ap- 
plied to the body of land Itself; as, Cap* Cod, Cape Hom. An elevated cape is called a Hkadlaxd or PaoMOMToav, from 
pro, L. * f »rward,' and wont. L. ' a mountahi.' A cape becomfaig narrow toward its t- nd. is called a Point ; as. Montauk Point, 
the eatitem extremity of Long Island. A high, steep bank, projecting into the sea, or into a river, is called a BLurr. 

6 VoL-CA'-NO is frnm Vulcauus, the god of fire among the Greeks, who is said in fables to have forged Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts within Mt. Atna, a noted volcano in Sicily, which is an European island in the Mediterranean Sea. CaA'-Tca, (from 
krater Or. (icparj7p,) *a cup,*) is so named from rfsembling a cup. 

7 The great plains in North America are called Prairin or Sarannai ; in South America, Pampas and J^aos ; in Europe, 
Htatkat and in Asia. 8Uppn. Prairie (pronounced pray'-re) signifies, in French, 'a meadow ;' and Plateau, (plah-to',) »a 
platter or trencher. Sawamna (pronounced, and sometimes written. K-van'-uah) U from aahana, the Spanish for ' sheet ;* 
Uamo (le-ah'-no) means, in Spanish, * level or plain:' Pam'pae la the native name In South America for 'treeless plains;* 
Steppe (pronounced s(rji) Is a Russian word 

S O'CBAX is from Orsa'aau. L.. the name of a Cibled deity*! of the sea. who, according to Homer, was "the father of all 
the gods.*' He is generally represented m an old man with a long flowing beard, and sitt'ng ou the sea. In a calm, the sailors 
offered Oceanus a lamb or s yoimg pig ; but lu a storm, a blark bnll ws* deemed the mont asreoaH'*. ] 

s* extending out. *' a god. *• calmness. *> sailing round. ** nearness. 



9 The Pa-cip'-ic Ocean (from paeiAeui, L. •peaceful ') was so named by the Spaniards, b^^caiise of Et* trtiiquUUtjW »!»«, 
they entered it after Iiaving been beaten about in doubling** Cape Horn. The At-LAR'-tic wh bo called from ihe Atlas Mt», 
in Africa; the Ix'-diam, (ind-yan,) from iU proximity** to Indta, (in Asia,) so named from the rtver Indus. Anc'-Trc, ■ north- 
ern,' is from arktoe. Or. {apKTOC^) 'abear:' tbeOreat Bearia thenameofanorf&emconstelUit)nxi;ii wlten^ the timn arrl^ 
A.\T-ARc'.Tic, •southern,* is from anU, Or. (avTl,) •againsf or 'opposite,' aud arktoe; i. e., ftppo^itt to the Utr^nt Bwr^lt 

10 Although each ocean is said to occupy a separate basin, there are no visible limits, whens h mny be niA th«t one ocna 
ends and another begins. The oceanic boundaries on the maps in this work, are those now recogulf ed by Geognplilcal Societlesu 

11 The parts of the ocean termed seas and gulfs, usually extend farther into the Und than a baj ; wbtJp a jfolf or 1 bty b^s ■ 
wider opening than a sea. But no very precise definitions of these terms can be given, siuct* the bfidiE* of wotar to which 
they are resp«?ctivrly applied have no established magnitude** nor figure. In some instanrei, the nainei nre attribot-bte t* 
the conreit*' of thrir distinguished discoverers; as, Hudson's and BsiBn*s Bays, which sre prnpeily lolaca wm. Tbe iiams 
bay is 8umetiu.es applied to the indentations*' of large lakes. 

12 A«-CHi-PEL'-A-GO, from arehoe, Or. (ap;fOC,) •chief,' and pelagoe, Or. (ireXayoc,) '■«».* ^^ once applied exeldatT«|j 
to the £gean Sna, between Greece and Asia Minor; and because this sea has numerous islandi, the ttrnn bss be«a tnnaferrtd 
to various parts of the ocean that are interspersed with groups of isles, or to the groups of isles themi^^lree 

1.1 Small bays are often called Cotee, bdete, or Creeker the name credk is applied, also, ta JMrrim, to ■ sioall riTer, N*r* 
row arms of the sea are called Firtke or FHthe in Scotland, and Fiorde in Greenland and Ntrwaj. A Lmj- mrrinj bet wees 
two points of land, is sometimes caHed a Bight; as, the Bight of Benfai, on the S. coast of OtilBea. in Africa*, 

14 The plural form, Straita. Is almost always used instead of the aiugular, as Behriug's, Davla% or BtidfoD't SiraiU, 

15 A body of water Is eounded by measuring its depth with a Ifaie havhig a plummet or lead anscbed to it. 

16 Small bodies of fVesh water. In the form of lake*, are called Ponde or Poole. The watrr of Like* is moat It fVe^b: «dt 
lakes have no outlets, and. being generally large, they are called eeaet a«. the Caspian Sea. Th.? Grtat Salt Lakt. hnwpT«r^ 
in Utah Territory, Is larger than some lakes that are called seas. Ap'-plit-ent is from ad, L. ' to,' aiad fivv, L. ' to W^w.* la 
Louisiana, an ovtlet. either of a large lake or of the Mississippi River, is called a Batou. 

17 Some considerable rivers lose themselves in ssndy plsins; as, the Urge outlets of Lake NjeamlH In Africa. 

18 The Mpper eouree of a river embraces the source, and, in general, the more rapid portion : it ltirli](iri tb* rosmlng water* 
falls, snd receives the smaller tributary streams. The middU eouree Is the part that flows In a brotdpf rhinnFL with a i**t 
rapid current, and more rounded bends i It usually reeelves the Isrger tributary streams. Tlrt! l^vrr amree cotEprJaet tbe 
month or mouths, the estuary, and, in general, the deeper part: it slopes the leaft, and is most ret 1 j nsvlgated. 

•• a group of sUrs. *• siao. ** fissey | wUm. ts notches. *• mdted ttooiy matter 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 



MAP QUESTIONS ON LAND. 

What capc« in the aoatta of Kewfouudland? (See map So. H ) iL-«H ity. W&at «n 
thepriucipal moimtain* in New llanipshirt} f (Sue map No. a.> W'«, — ■ lu tlie vtryjawa ' 
of the moiuitaia paM called th« Nutch, i« the Wiilvy housv, u&m which Tbe WIUe>j 
family w«ru bur.eJ under a land-allde. The most elevutLiJ ptak * Muuut ^v^n.— 
over one and outwiuartor miles high, and noted fur the crowds o( xL&iian 
that flock, to it In muumer. What are the great plains in didft^rvut pj9Lrt4 of 
thf earth called ;' (See note 7 on the oppoiute page.) 

DIVISIONS OF WATER. 

Q. What are, ftrictly speaking, the natural divisions of wutt^r r 

A. The Sea or Ocean, a Lake, and a River ; 
because each is a distinct division of water. 

Q. What is meant by the Sea or OCKAN,* in iU widest 
iM^nse ; as, ** the great sea,*' *' the boundless ocean " T 

A. The vast expanse of salt water that en - 
closes the two great continents, and 
most of the islands on the globe. 

Q. How has the Ocean been divided for conveoience In 
referring to large portions of itf 

/I. Into five "partial oceans;*' the Pa- 
cific, the Atlantic, the Indian, the Arc- 
tic, and the Antarctic.^ 

Q. What are the principal features of the oceans called ? 

A. Seas, Gulfs, Bays, Straits, Channels. 

Q. What are Seas, Oudss. and Bats ; as. the Caribbean 
Sea : the Oulf of Mexico : (shown in map Mo. 2) T 

A. Portions of an ocean extending into the 
land; some are nearly surrounded by it.^' 

Q. What is an Archipelaoo : as, the Grecian ArchipeUgo ? 

A. A sea or portion of the ocean interspersed 
with numerous islands or islets." 

Q. Wliat are H ARDORS, Hatexs, or Ports? 

A. Small bays or inlets, which afford a saft; 
anchorage for ships in stormy weather. 

Q. What is a Road or Roadstead ? 

A, It is a place on (near) an open coast, where 
ships may anchor in safety. 

Q What are CoTES. INLETS, or Creeks f» What are Ft[|TBi And 

FioiiDS ?» >Vhen is a bay called a BlOHT f" 

Q What is a STRAIT ,m as, that of Belle Isle, (In map Ko. B) t 

A. It is a narrow passage of water, that oonneiilH two 
larger bodies of water, and separates two bodies of land : a 
wider passage is called a Channel : when either is ao shal- 
low as to be easily sounded$^^ it is called a Sound. 




Q. What are Lakes . as, Ontario, (in map No. 7) V* 

A. Large collections of wattir, usually frcjsh, and nearly or quite enclosed by land : 
Ajffluents are the streams flowing into theui; Outhts, the streuuis flowiiigy/o;/* thciii. 

Q. What iM a River , as, the MiMiH^ippi, (in map No. 4) ? 

A. A large stream of fresh water, flowing into the ocean, a lake, or another river.'' 

Q. What Is the Source, the Course, and the Mouth of a river? 

^4. The souycc is the spring, lake, or place where the river rises ;*^ the course, the direc- 
tion in which it runs ; the mouth, the place where it flows into other waters. 

Q. What is un EsTUAUy," nnd w liut, u Dt I.ta T 

A, An Estuary is the widening of a river, near its mouth, into an arm of the sea ; a 
Ddtuy the land between the extreme mouths of a river, when there are two or more.^ 

Q. What are the right and left banks of a river f* What is meant by the hon of a rivt-r *» Whut is a Poutaoe f» 
Q. What is the Channel uf u rivir, and what, its Basin or ValletT 

A, The Channel is the deeper part, where the hcdP^ of the river is lowest, and where 
the principal current flows ; the Basin or Valley is the tract of land through which 
both the river and its tributaries flow, and which is drained by them. 

Q. W^hat is a ridge of high land, flrom which strt^ams flow in opponite directioLS, called f 

A, A Water-sued (water-parting); because the ridge, with the slopes, acts like the 
ridge and roof of a house, in shedding rain-water in opposite directious.^^ 

Q. What are FALLS; as, those of St. Anthony, in the Upper Mississippi? (See n.up No. 4.) 

A, The rush of streams of water down precipices : if the stream is large, the descent 
is called a Cataract, as the Falls of Niagara; if otherwise, a Cascade, as the Kau- 
terskill Falls : a steep, but not precipitous descent, forms Rapids."^ 

Q. How Is a river, especially a large one, conveniently described in respect to its progress ? 

A. As consisting of three portions,— an Upper, a Middle, and a Lower Course." 

Q. What does the Upper Course embrace ; as, " the Upper Mississippi V" What is the Middle Course ; as. * the Middle 
Danube," (a river of Europe, see p. 58) ?>• What does the Lower Course embrace ; as, " the Lower MishiMlppi !"»• 



Ksutsrsklll Falls. 



Q. Why are the live great peninsulas of which the two continents consist, called Grand (Great) Divisions f 

' A. Because of their extent ; for, collectively, they contain nearly all the countries on 
the globe: Oceanica, the sixth Grand Division, comprises most of the Pacific islands. 

Q. What fa meant by " the Pour QuarterM of the Globe V 

A. The four great divisions, called Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ;^* North and 
South America being together reckoned as one Quarter.*^ 

MAP QUESTIONS ON WATER. 

Which Is the moft northern ocean t Ar<. (See map No. 1, p. 6.) Which, the most southmi t An^^ What oceans 1l« 
between them ! P-c, A-c, and the l-n (south of Asia.) What sea Ues east of the Yucatan Peninsula (In map Ko. 2> f c^ 
What gulf lies west of Cuba f Galf of M-o. What bay in the southwest part of it T Bay of c-y. 

What large lake between New York and Canada (in map No. 7) T O-o. Its chief affluent t N-a river, which forms tho 
Palls of W-a, and runs north f^om Lake Erie into Lake Ontario, whose outlet is the Saint L^ river, noted for its npiia. 

What Is the source of the Mississippi River, (shown in map Ko. 4) t la lake,-ln the state of Minnesota. Is the courM 
of this river mainly toward the north, or toward the south ? Irto what gulf, and through what state near tt. do«s It flow t 
Aiu, Into the Gulf of M^. thmnph La, by several mouths, forming a rfs/ro. What large rivers flow faito the Jf isslMlppI 
from Uiu west! Mi, A*. R^-runnlng south easterly. What cue, from the east ! OK>.-nmning south-westeriy. 



FORMULAS 

FOR OCCASIONAL REFERENCE, IN DESCRIBING THE SITUATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 



1. Cowtikewt.— Tell in winch heimsphere it lies, and bonnd it. 

2. Example.— The Western Continent lies wholly in the Western Hemisphere, 
and is bounded by the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Ati-intic on the rast, tne At- 
lantic sud Pacific on the south, the Pscific on the west. (See map, p, 8.) 

3. Grand Division. — ^TcU on what continent it lies, and in which 
part of it,— tiien bound it. 

4. Example.— North America occupies the northern half of the Western Conti- 
nent,— (here bound it.) 

5. Pe.vissula.— Tell in whot direction it projects, — from what coun- 



try or body of land, — and what waters nearly enclose it. 

6. Example. — The p<aiiiiaala of Caiiforuia nrniects south-easterly firom the Uni- 
ted States, aiid is nearly inclosed by the Pacific Ocean and Gulf or Califumia. 

7. Mountain. — Tell in what country or Grand Division it is situated, 
and in what part of it : if a range, teU whether it intersects or bounds 
any country, — nlso, the direction, and the heif^ht when on the mop. 

8. EXAMPLP..- The Andes of South Ami-rica,— an ezceedinnly lofty rmniie of 
monntsint, (over 4H miles high,) and the loneest on the flobe.^ztena in • north- 
erly direction from Cap<) Horn, (nearly parallel with the PsHfic coast,) thronghont 
the whole length of South America; intersecting and bounding many countries. 

9. Cape. — ^Tell in what direction it projects, — from what coast, — and 
into what waters. 

10. Example.— Cape St Roque projects easterly fVom the coast of Brazil, in South 
America, iuto the Atlautie. 



11. Island.— Tell in what waters it lies, and its direction from the 
nearest main-laud, or from some noted island. 

12. Example.— Newfriuiidlftud is a considerable Uland in the Atlantic, off the 
east coast of Labrador, in British America, 

13. Isthmus.— T«ll between what waters it lies,— what bodies of land 
it connects, — and to what country it belongs. 

14. Example.— The Panama Ivthmus Ues between the Atlantic and Pacific, con- 
nects North and South America, and belongs to New Granada in South America. 

15. Ocean.— Tell between what bodies of Innd it lies, and bound it. 

16. Example.— The Atlantic Ocean lies between tlie Eastern and Western Cont*. 
nents; snd is boundi>d on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east by Europe. 
Africa, and the Indian Ocean; on the south by the Antarctic Ocean; on the weit 
by the Pacific, North America, and South America. 

17. Sea, Gulf, Bat.— Tell of what body of water it forms a branch ,— 
what country or countries it indents. — and its direction IcnpthwisHj. 

18. Example —The Gulf of Mexico is a branch of the Atlantic, indenting Mexico 
and the United SUtes, and is longest from east to west. 

19. Lake.— Tell whether a lanre or small lake,— in what country it 
lies,— lastly, its main affluent and outlet, (if it has any.) 

20. Example.— Lake Superior, the largest bodv of fresh wster Itnown. lies between 
BriUsh America and the United Status : its chief outlet U St. Mary's River, (p. 18.) 



21. RiviR.^Tell whether it is a larjre or small river.—ln what 
country it is, and in which part it rises,— its main course, (or rather, 
if a lar^e river, the upper, middle, and lower courses J — and into what 
waters it flows. 

22. Example.— The Misstraippl Rtver. in the United States, rises in Lake Itasca, 
near the north boundary, and is, with the Missouri branch, tlfte longest rirer in tha 
woild. The upper course is south-eMterly, the n^lddle eourve southerly, and the 
lower course first southerly, then south-easterly, till it enten the Gulf of Mexico. 

23. Strait, Channel, or Sound.— Tell what bodies of land it tepa- 
rates, and what bodies of water it connects. 

24. Example.— Behring's Strait separates North America from Asia, and eon* 
nects the Paciflo with the Arctic Ocean. 

25. Countrt.— Tell whether it is an Empire, Kincrdom, Bepublie, 
or Duchy,— in which Grand Division it lies «— lastly, ito boundariea. 

26. Example.— The United States is a Federal RepnfaUc in North America, - 
(here bound it.) 

27. Town.— Tell whether it is a larpe or sirall town,— in what country 
or state it is, and in what jpart of It,- it» direction from the capital, 
(unless It be itself the capital, in which case, say soj — and on what 
river or other waters (if on any ) it is situated. 

28. Example —Albany, a large town (city) snd the eapitsi of New York, is in 
the eastern part of the state,— on the west (or right) bank of the Hudson River. 



35 Springs form rills, brooks, and rivulets, and these form rivers. Riven sometimes have th^ sources i9 lakes ; as, the St. 
Lawrence, which dr^ns the great lakes of North America. A river that flows into another, Is called an afllueut or tributary. 

36 The B En of a river is the channel^* within which the waters ara usually confined, and is bordered by banks. The right and 
left banks of a rirer, are those to the right and left in ilesesndte^ it { consequently, in attndimf*'^ a river, the right bank is on 
the /</lC hand ; and the left bank is on the right hand. 

37 WateE'SHED is from the Saxon scMiiaa, 'to divide:' tbe water-shed being that elevation of a country which separates 
(like tbe roof of a bouse) different sets of streams ; one set flowing down one of its slopes, and the other down the opposite 
ofno, in a contrary direction ; as, the Rocky Mountains, which form the waUr-Atd for the trilnitaries of the Missisaippi, running 
easterly, and thoae of the Columbia, running westerly. 

38 Es'-TU-A-av is from srstvs, L. *beat;* 'a commotion ;* *the tide {' the estnary being that part of a large river where tbe 
seaside meets the current; when one swells above the other, it produces a violent roMaMlioa, called, in the Amason, the hoM, 

30 The Delta of a river Is so named, ftom Its resemblance to Delta, (A), the fonrth letter of the Greek alphabet. The place 
I which goods aro carried, between cavifable weters, is called a Porta ft^, fmm pario, L. ' to canr-.' 



*^ going down. 



<' going np. 



4s like a picture. 



■10 The term FalU, though properly denoting a perpendicnlar descent, or one that is very steep, is sometimes snplled to the 
rapid$ of rivers. The Kauterskill or Kaatervkni Falls, represented shove. " sre celebrated for their picturesque beauty. Tba 
waten which supply these rascades. flow from two small lakes in the Cattkiil MonnUtns, on the west bank of tbe Hudson River. 
The upper cascade falls 175 feet, and a few rods below, the second poun its waters over a preeipiee 80 feet kigh, passing into a 
pictuzesque^l ravine,47 the banks of which rise abruptly on either side to tbe height of 1,000 to 1,000 feat." 

41 " The Four Qmartera of the Globe » are so called, not that these parU are equal in size, (for they are very oneqoal,) but for 
the eoQTenienee of having a general term to distinguish at once a great portion of tlie earth. 

42 Some geognphen reckon six continents, vis., Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, Sonth America, and Aoatrallai and 
even seven, including the Antarctic Continent. Othen call Aria tbe atahhlamd of tbe Eastern Continent, and North America 
the ataim-land of the Western Conrinent ; regarding tbe other Grand Divis'ons as peninsulas, prqieeting into the Atlantic as fol- 
lows:— Europe, as pmjerting wes|criy, and Africa south-westerly. fkt>m Asia; South America, as project i ng soutb^eesterty fWmi 
North America. This rlaasifleatlon seems clearly net warranted^ by any peenlisrity In As'a or North America} for, akiMMigh 
djflkrtng in sise fmm the otlier Grand Dirisimis, Chej, IUm them, are nearly sononnded by water. 



4' a deep pass. 



4* authorised. 
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QUESTIONS 



1. Whftt ocem borders on Ibo Dorth of bolh the Eftitena aad West- 
eni CoQliDeuLs ? Ar-c (for Arotic,)^sepdraLiiig ono contmeat from the 
othvr^ (S«e auiall uiup^ p« 9^) Wtiat i^ci^iinB bord^ir uu tlic c&nt and 
Wtfat of the Wcati^rn ConUiaectl a-c^ r-c. Wlmt, on ttic caal aod wott 
of tbc EnaterD Cotitioeut T r-o, a-c* — «epaTfttiiig the two oojitiacDtB. 

S. Whttt oc«am< border oti tbe WcHtem ContiDeut? Ar-c^ on tbe 
no^h } A-c, on the east and south ; r-c^^ on the HOUth and ire^t- What 
ooesj on the Eastern Continent 1 Ar-c^ F-0, t-n, ao- In what ooean is 
the Ai^tofctlo Continent, for the tnoit port T An-o (for ADt«rctic.) 

3. What oceans and Qrand Division border on Xorth America? Ar-C^ 
A-c ^ H- A-a, p c » Wb at onc« , on South Anit*ric a T k a -a , a c , f-o. What 
ooeaua. Grand Di visions , and large sea, border on Europe ? Ar^, A-a ; 
H-n sea ; A-o^ What ones, on Asia T Ar-e, f-o, i-n : A-a ; n-d and k-q 
ecoB ; n-e. What oaei, on Africa t M-n sea, a a, i-n^ A-o. 

4> What ocoans and Grand Di^sions border on tbe Atlantic Ocean 7 
Ar-e j m^e, a-* ; in, aoo, f-c ; fi-A-a, M^A-a. {See p» 9.) What onca, on 
the Indian Oeeanf A-aj r-c, An-c, A<i a a, Wliat oac9^ on the Pa- 
cific T AT-c ; K-A-a, t-A-a^ A-c^ An-e, i-q^ (Sctt p. 79») What onen, on 
tbe Arctic Ocean I A*a, E-e, a-c, if-A-aj p-o. — together forming a com- 
ptotc bonndarj^ and that only on the south. {See anroli map^ p. 3, and 
No* 9 in the text below*} 



5. What oceans border on the Antarctic Ooean 1 pc, a c^ i-n.— to- 
gether forming a complete boutidary, and that only on the north, 

6. What large aea bet woe n North and South America T c-ik What 
one between Europe and Africa 1 vl-vl — the largest inland eea in either 
bemiBphere. What sea between Aata and Africa ? R-d. What fi^ulf 
on the eouth-eOfit of Korth America t ta-On What very large bay in 
the caiit of North America T H-n* — properly an inland fiea, 

7. What strait on the north west of America ? !$-&. What one on tbe 
south of tbe American Contincitt 1 u-n^ What, between Europe and 
Africa? o-r. What chaucol between Africa and Miidaga«carT M-e. 

8. What isthmus connects North and South Amorica T f-a* What 
one oonnccta Asia and Africa 1 s-^. What peniniiula in the south-west 
part of North America t c Sh — called Lower or Old Caiiforuia* 

%. Which ia the most easterly cape of AmerieaT o-B-e. Which, 
tbe most southerly one t H-n. Which is the mcHit north erly cape of 
Europe ? iv-h^ The most southerly cape of Africa 1 a b. — a little west 
of it b the cape of o-Ti-e, a promontory, 1,000 foot high, 

10. What grtfup of islaude ea«t of the West Indies 1 cr-e. What b 
Boldf in note 1^ of the curved lines on the map T^ What, of the Azores 
in illustration 7i What islands, then, lie north of the Capo Verdo Is., 
and east of WofibkigtOQi our national capital 7 A-i. 



IK What important range of mountaius in the west part of Noftii 
America ? B-y, Wiiat one in the west part of South AmcrioA ! a-^ 
What range in the eouth of Asia t u a.^the highest on the globe. 
What large desert in Africa ! sn. What very large lake in the interiur 
of North America ? s-r.— the largest body of frctk water known. 

J2. Which is tbe largest river In North America T M-pi. — ita main 
branch, the Mij9j»ourt, is the longest Utbutary sh-enm knuwn. The 
largest in South America 7 ad« — the larf^U river on the globe. 

RECAPfTULATORY QUESTtOKS. 

Adftpttd to iht Ptumtuie^* ttm p. 1. 
WhcrQ is tlae Western Contiauut \ {Ym Ans.^ k^ FoTmiilaA, p. T. Exampli 
No. £U) What Is tbe direction la FormuU No. I f Wbtfre U tlie Efwtcni Cenl^ 
neat P Where is Nortb America T (Se« p^ 7, Ko, 4.} Whnt is the dSi^cUonli 
Formula Ke. 3t "VVb^TV is Suutti Americat ^lirre, l^nropc t Asia t Afde*^ 
Wbcre |e IbQ AUaotlc Ocpun t (p. 7h No. lb.) FwmnlaT Hci; No. 14, Wbi 
tli« Pacific t WbcTP, the Indian Qve&n I TJjh Arctic t Tlie AntarclieT 

What i# siUJf la eoanetlitH] wiih tbo preceding questions, of the Arctic 
h <S€« No. 1 ubuVQ,) Of the divEelocw tliat ticmid the Arctic Ocean T 4. Of O* 
oc«anif that bouDd the Antarctic? 5^ Wlint Li Hold of tb^Q Mcdltflrmneai^ Seal 
6. IIudionBAyT fL CoUfumlaPenlniulaf S. Cappof Qdod llopel a Hbno.^ 
Uja UtB, 1 11. Lake Superior T 11, Mlsiearl River ( l£L AmaEca R. f 12, 



THE WORLD. 

Sqnare m(k«. ^00,OOQ(,00<I : Xinnd^ 53.000^000: PopnlfttiQii, 1,000,00(^,000: t^^ & h). mile* af land, 20 per torn. 
{^ The qttesthns and notes on the tc^t belme, arf found &n tJu opposkt pa^c 

L Tub World, which was created for tbe abode of man nearly six thouand years 
Rgo,^ has ever sioce been " tbe cradle, the home, and the grave of our race/' 

S; It {> 1^oInptI1ed^ that, on ui Avofngv, ibfl blrtbft and dc&tlia every 33 years, are eacL equal \n. noinber to tbe eatira pop* 
nUtlon of tbe glohe, (1,000 mllUani.) Thero ore, therefore, about 33 milllont of d(^athelH and tbo iame Dumber of birtbfl, nit" 
BTj jHfft 90 thoQsaad CT«iy daj't and GO evcTY mlnnte: L e,, one Is bom every second, and one dies CTery second i f 

(*Llk« tB&v« aa. trB»m^ tbe tw» at mEH im IbuDd, £□ gvtlantlonA in liirir Bonna dt^cAf, 

Tfirtr f^nco tn yetttb^ noif w^Ui'tIc^ oji ittt g^nmn^^ Qq fiioaniti tbue^ wb«n LbQi4 bjv pw^ nw^-" 

3. After the world had ex lifted 1G56 years, all its Id habitants, except Noah and bis 
family, were nwept off by a flood called the Deluge, 

I. Among tbo AatodUovSaos' wtt^^Ciin, tbo 4r«t man b4m, the flnt mordemr, and tb« foimder of tbe ftrnt dty, trblch 
tie califd Eooeb ; Abel, the first sbephird, tbe fimt martyr, and tbe flnt lubjeel of dratti ; Enoeh^ ivho woa translated;* 
MethuMdaJ^ the oldcit m&a ; Litmich. tbe flnt pKilygnoilst -,* Jahai, who built the flnt tent ; Juhat* tbe loTcntor of wLfid 
and itrtogrd InstroincatA; Tm^t Cdin, who dUeorcred the mode of working In metola; Naamaky {a itdiiijiDk) ^bo Intro* 
dueed fpLnaln^ and wearlngr; and jVool, wha built tbo ark^ and vrbo woa b«tb an antediluvian and a post'dJluTtan/ 

1 The tcrred line* that ruo fictm Nertb to Seetb and from Eo't t^ Wett an tbe map, an aide to repTeient onrUy tbeie 
dIffaieDtctmnMilieDre, the iwtt way Eo determine tlae dlreetlon nf one piiee from pnallii'r. U to tneetbc fdwnp nf the Hue*. 
ThvM, tbe Anwwt U, vUob aerm to lie aarth-weit firom tbp Cftp« V«dt U., ant found, by Iradiii the 11 Dei, to be ih^ist north. 

■ reehened. 



THESBA. -. I 

Wtter-itirftee, li7,(MO,flOO i^tiare miU-i,— nearly tlireewiuarteirs of tbe vliole atirfkec of tbe fXchm, 

5* The Sea or Ocean is commonly divided, as we have seen, into five oceans; the 

Paelflc, Atlautie, ladUm, Aj^Uc^ and Antoretlc. Blnoe thli dlrLi3oii of the vast body of the oea la merely orbit raryr tili 
oee«n« b&re, la reolHy, no Datnrol boundadca* except the continents whoie sborea tbey waih. 

6* The Pacific Ocean extends over 10,000 miles, from east to west, (on the line of 

the equator,) and ever 9,000 mltei, from north to aoatb. It reacbes fTom tbe Arriie to the Atitaretk Oeenn, and i« tbe 
largtMit body of wnter that bean a ftlngle name^<-^occapy Ing motv torface than all the dry land oa tbe jflobe * h Is Tcmark- 
ablo for tJie cotmtleos sntal^er of small Islands that dot Its mrfocv. 

7* Tlie Atlantic Ocean has an extreme width, from east to west, of 5,000 miles.® It 

MtendK, like the raciflc, from tbo Aretlp to tbe Aotarclic Oeean, with an mura^t width of about 3,rQ0 milef ; and mik* 
01 the second oectm In ektent^ tb<Mig[b only a lit Lie OTi^r oac4hird ai largo as the Faciflc^i^ 

8- The Indian Ocean has an extreme width, from east to west, of 6,000 miles ; and* 

helng really " a vait «^a»" It Is wmetlme^ regarded ae a port of the Fae^fle Ocvnit 

9. The Arctic and Antarctic Oceans are both comparatively small bodies of water. 

Tbcaa oceani are poppoBcd to form contlnnotut ^qaspob of water at tbe portb and (watb^ (the Polei being, of conne, tnere ^ 
Imaginary points,) The Arctk embroe^ all the water between the l^attem aad Western Continent* on tbe unrth ? tlM 
Antarctfe, all the water between the Atlantic, Pacifle^ aad Indian Oeeans, on tbe sonth. Tbe Aretie Oceim ban, Iherefor^^ 
oa!y a itoothem bomorlary, and the Antarctic Ocean, nnly nnortbem bc^ubdary i eonsennently, we eannot ij^/rwa. I be Ar^ 
tfc In any d!rf?etion OK^ept a lootherly one, nor frem the Antaifrtle. Im vny direction ejtcept a northerly one.* 



i A tqjiiitc mile of Intul. Ill any farm, li equal to a portion o1 tund vlth fear ddeSi each a mile ionf. (See p. 15, No, 304 
* taken hom Hith to beiT«n (withont dyln^^ ■ ft peitoa hairixijt lerenl wivea, 1 
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ATLANTIC SUBMARIN£*TEL£ORAPH. 
TCL'-R-GRAPH, (from Ule, Or. (rrAe) 'diiUut,* ond grapk% Or (}-pr7^) 'to writi*,') siimlfiei "disUut writiug:* 

(dcyram,— • word recently ooluedf which ine«ni " distant apeech." 
* dJB*.M «>irxB' (from tiifr, L. ' under,' and mare^L. *m»') means " under th3 eea or 




TUE NOUTMUIN lll^MlaFHlJiE. 



THJt bOLlMEK.N llKMlDFHJ^UK. 



£^^ rha maps introducod h»n in clc«e connaction, are aebigi^d to show tb« learner 
tbr na« r-iaijve jutuatiou «.-f Uio natunkl aivibiou», especUlly ti^e conunenta. wboat nortii 
rin and «outbcru cxtr-uiiUe* an-«i*r, on m^bt niAj-a. lo diTergeJI mi,id or lfs'« frcm tb« to.* 
muon whicn tueae p^ru i^cupiy in nature. ''^* 



QUESTIONS 

On the Would and the Sea, answered on pagi: a. 
What is 6uid of the World ? 1. What, v( the number of births and deaths t 2. Of 
the Deluge t 'S. Of some notedAntediluviuns ? 4. What, of the Sea or Ocean f 5t Of 
the Pacific Occau r 6. The Atlantic r 7. Indian f 8. Arctic and Antarctic ? 9. What, 
of the bouudarifS of the last two oceans i 0. 



!, the 1 



agt smf is called a 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE ATLANTIC, 
Between what Uraud Divisiomt does the Atlantic Ocean lie? N-A-a and s-A-a, on the 
west; E-e and A-a^ on the ea«t. Between which two Grand Divisions Ih It the widest? 
N-A-a and A-a. Between which, is it the narrowcRt T S-A-a and A-a, on a straight line be- 
tween Cape Saint R-e and Cape T*e. What do the Atlantic coastlines of the two con- 
tinents seem to indicate, in respect to their original condition t* 

W^hat large island near the north-east coast of North America? Gd. What bay and 
strait on the west of Greenland? R-s, D-s. What American island east of it? I-d. 

What is the distance firom Greenland to Iceland t An$. 200 miles. From Iceland to 
Norway? An*. 7UU miles. What, then, appears to be the entire distance across the 
Atlantic, from Greenland to Norway ? 

What is the depth of the AtUuitic in the opinion of Lient. Maury ?'* What islands 
in the Old World are opposite to Labrador, hi the New World ? R-i-s. What strait be* 
tween Europe and Aflrica, is opposite to Cape Uattcros on the Western Continent f Chr. 

"What towns in Europe are nearly due cast of Washhagton City, in our own country t 
L-n, in Portugal i M-d, in Spain ; R-e, in Italy. Wliat European city is nearly due" east 
of Quebec, in North America? P-s, in France.— London is farther north than eitker. 

What course would yon take, to go from New York to Dnblhi or Liverpool (In the 
British Isles) ? From w'ashington City to the Straits of Gibraltar ? From the Golf of 
Mexico to the Mediterranean S^i T 

Describe the course of Colnmbns in his first voyage from Spain to the New World? 
(See map.) What group of isles did he touch at ? c-y. What land (bland) of Amerioa 
did he first discover ? s-s-r. What navigator appears, from the map, to have approadied 
very near to the North Pole, and when ? What island south of this point ? s-n. 

Atlantic Tele^aph,— What two bays at the termini (ends) of this line ? (See the mmf 
at the bottom.) T-y, in Newfoundland ; T-a, in Ireland. Length of the cable ? 

Kp" The excitement consequent npon the reception of the first " telegram ** from the 
Old World hud scarcely subsided, before the telegraph became inoperative. 

yote$ belonging to page 8. 

6 The Crf>Rtiou I* generally considered si having taken place 4004 B. C, (i. «., 4004 years 
B^ore Chriat.) The Advent » or birth of our Savior, however, actually occurred A. M. 
4000, i, e.. so many years after the Creatim; (A. vtandiug for ammo, L. ' in the year,' and M. 
for mvadi, ' of the world.*) Tht; Christian or Vulgar Era, therefore, dates from A. M. 4004, 
(4 years after the birth of Christ,) which is styled A. D. 1 ; (A. D. standing for Anno Domiat, 
L. *iu the yvar of our Lord:') hence, A. D. I8C0 means so many years from the date of the 
Christian Era; making 5,864 years, or nearly 50 r«uturies, that have eUpsed since the Creation. 

7 In Latin, dUmrimm siguifies *a flood,' ante^ 'before,' and poat, 'after;' hence, an-te^i^ 
lu'-vi-an means " one who lived before the flood," and jMf f-di-/v'-rf-aa, " one who has lived 
since the flood." The number of persuns that perished by the Deluge has been estimated 
at ten times the present population of the globe. 

8 The waters of the Atlantic and Pacific fnn'ze only in coid climates, in their inlets and 
at the mouths of rivers; and the waters of the Indian Ocean, being in a warmer climate, 
never freese, except, perhaps, in its extreme southern parts. Tlie Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans— sometimes called the Arctic, Polar, or Frozen Seos— are usually covered with ice- 
bergs and ice floes (fields of ice), that are continually drifting toward the Equator, to the 
great annoy aucu 14 of navigators. 

Sotea belonging to thia page (0.) 

9 By examining the coast lines of the two continents between which the Atlantic rolls, 
you will notice that, if brought tngrther, the eaateru projertion of South America would 
about fit the Indentationi* of the Gulf of Guinea, nn the west coant of Africa} while the 
western projection of Africa would fill np the indentations of the Csribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, between North and South America. This striking adaptation 1* of the two conti- 
nents to each other, seems to indicate that they once formed but a single body, which some 
tremendous convnlNionl' of nstnre " rent in twain>S and put ssunder.'* 

10 Lieut. Berryman, of the U. S. Navy, reported the depth of the Atlantic, eait of the 
north point of Newfoundland, to be 39,600 feet (7H miles). From a compariaon of later 
soundings, made with an improved apparatus, Lieut. Mauiy infers that the greatest depth 
of the Atlantic does not exceed 2S,000 feet (about 4\ miles). 

11 go fkrther apart. i* directly. ** coming. <* vexation. >* notch. 

1* fitness. " violent spasm} tumult. 1* two* 



THE FIVE BAOES OF MANKIND 



THE PBINOIFAL BBLiaiONS OP T 



hb 



XrORhD, 




SUvouian.3 Georgian. ArmoDiau. Circassian. Arabian. Copt.> 



Chinpso. 



Turk. Mongol. Japanese. Lap'andor. Ei^quimaux. 



Biisbman. OfOuinpa. Australian. 



Sac Indian. Cupper Indian. Patagouian. 



QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT AND MAPS IN BEFERENOE TO RACES AND RELIGION. 



BAOES.—Whnt in Political Geography f 1. How are all mankind divided T 2. 
How rabdividedT 3. Name the five raceft. (See their names, Canciisinn, 
Mongolian, etc, over the map.) What is the moAt marked distinction in respect 
to them T 4. The next f 5. The minor differences ? 5. 

Characteristics of the Caucasian race f 7. Of the Mongolian? 7. Malay t 8. 
African t 9. American! 9. Causes of these varieties of race? 10. 

Map. — Is it the Caucasian or the Mongolian race, that occupies the south and 
south-east parts of North America and all of Iceland ? c-n. — t. e., tho Caucasian 
race ; see the yelloto color, both on the map, and in the Reference. 

What race occupies the greater part of North America f A-n. — i. «., American 
or Indian; see the red tint What one, the remaining parts, including Green- 
landt M-n. — the Esquimaux : see the ^reen tmt, and No. UI. among the Families. 



What race is found In the interior of South America ? A-n.— -or Indian. What, 
at tho south extremity ? A-n.— tlie Patugonians. (See No. V. above.) What race 
occupies the remaining parts? c-n. What i» the predominant race in Europe ? 
C-n. In Africa and Australia ? A-n. In Asia?. M-n. In the north of Africa and 
the south-west of Asia! C-n. In I'olynesia and the Indian Ocean ? M-y. 

What are the names of the Malay families above ? (See New Zealander, etc., 
under No. I. Ix^tween the maps.) What, the names of the Caucasian families? 
No. IL Of tho Mongolian ? IIL Of the Ethiopian ? IV. American ? V. 

RELIGION —What Is Religion ? 11. The four principal oni*s ? 1 1. Who are 
tho Jews ? 12. Christians ? 12. What are the three great classes of Christians ? 
13. How are Protestants divided ? 13. Who are Mohammedans ? 14. Who 
are Pagans ? 15. 



ilfap.— What religion prevails in the greater part of North America ! P. (8e« 
the letter P in tho darkest tint.) What, in the sontb^ast part, (our own conn- 
try,) and in Iceland? (P.) — P in a parenthesis denotes Protestant ; without 
one. Pagan. (Sec Reference.) What, in the south, and In the most of South 
America? R. What, in the remaining parts of South America t P. 

What countries In the north and west of Europe, are Protestant t B-I-a, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and the countries Immediately south of the last. What religion 
prevails in the east of Europe ? G. What two, in the south ? R, M. 

What religion prevails mostly in Asia, and in the south of Africa! P. In the 
north of Africa, and In the south-west of Asia ? M. In the Oceanic Iides ! 
P.— except in the Australian colonics, and the Sandwich Islands, (see p. 11,) 
which are Protestant 



RACES OF MEN. 

1. Political Geography is a description of tho inhabitants of tho earth, their 
religion, government, state of society, etc. 

2. All mankind, though descended from a single pair, are commonly divided, in 
respect to color and Jeatures, into five races ; as shown on the map.^^ 

3. The races have been subdivided into families, each possessing some distinctive 
peculiarities ; as may be seen from the examples above. 

4. Color, in relation to the skin, hair, and cr/es, (which, with a few exceptions, have 
a manifest correspondence,) is the most obvious^ distinction displayed by mankind. 

5. Shape, especially in relation to the skull or head, forms another distinguishing 
characteristic. The proportion of the limbs, stature, the texture of the skin, and the 
character of the hair, may be regarded as minor* points of difference. 

6. The characteristics of each race may be succinctly^ stated as follows : — 

7. The Caucasian or European has usually a white skin, high forehead, oval face, 
and full beard." The Mongolian or Asiatic has a yellow, or olive-brown skin ; long, 
coarse, thin hair ; a broad, flat face ; and generally, little or no beard. 

8. The Malay or Oceanic has a tawny or dark brown skin ; hair thick, black and 
coarse ; and beard scanty. The Ethiopian or African has a black skin ; short, crisp, 
woolly hair ; thick nose and lips. 

9. The American or Indian has a red or copper-colored skin ; a low, retreating 
forehead ; high cheek-bones ; long, coarse, black hair ; and little or no beard. 

10. The inflnential agents in producing the varieties of the human race are differ- 
ences in climate, food, habits ; besides some causes not well understood. 

11 JlMson aad Speech are the two great characteristios that dictingniih man from the brute ereatkm t besides a capacity to 
endnre greater differraces of climate. 

12 The Caucasia* it the type' of bnnanlty. most netrly perfect : the best ezsmplet of It are fonnd In Caaeasus. (whence 

1 GUolo. ona of the Molneea Is. sSlsTonis, a provinea of Austria. * Copt, in Eftypt. « apparent. 



RELIGION. 

11. Heligion is any system of faith and worship ; but, in a scriptural sense, it is the 
worship of the only living and true God. The Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan or 
Mahofnetan, and Pagan, are the principal religions of the present day. 

12. The Jews are those who believe in God, and the Old Testament ; but reject 
the New Testament, and expect a Savior yet to come. Christians are those who believe 
in both the Old and New Testaments, and in Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world. 

13. There are three great classes of Christians ; Roman Catholics, the Greek Church, 
and Protestants. Protestants are divided into various denominations ; as, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Methodists, Baptists. 

14. Mohammedans or Mussulmans are those who believe in the Koran or Alcoran, 
(their book of faith,) and in Mohammed, a religious impostor^ of Arabia. 

15. Pagans or Heathen are those who practice idolatry ; in worshiping the sun, 
moon, stars, beasts, images, or anything but the true God. 

the name of the race.) a region of western Aila, nt>ar what is lupposed to be the parent spot of the human family. Here lirm 
the Circasaiani and Oeorgiani, among whom are some of the most exquiiite* models of female beauty. 

13 Leg'-is-la-tivc it from lex, legit, L. *Uw,» and latum, L. 'brought,* 'enacted.* Ju-Dl'-ClAL is from judex, L. 'a Jud«e.* 
Mo.M'-AR.CHY it from mono; Or. {flOVOi^) ' alone/ • single/ and arthot. Or. [opXOi ,) ' a chief.' Dc-MOC'-RA-cv is from demo; 
Or. (drifiOSy) 'people,* and krateo. Or. {Kpareo) 'to govern.' Vick'-ROY is from vieeroi, Fr. 'instead of the king.* 

14 A monarchy may be either absolute or limited, elective or hereditary. It is abaoluU, when the mere wUl of the monarch 
Is law, as in Rnssla : limited, when the monarch Is checked by constitutional law, as In Great Britain : elective, when he Is 
chosen by certain electors : hereditary, when a member of his own famfly, (be he a wise man or a fool,) is to succeed him." In 
case of the Idiocy, disability, abaenoe. or minority of the adTerelgn, a person is appointed to rule hi his stead, who U called 
a regent, (from regent, L. ' ruling.*) 

15 In moat monarrhien, the oldest son of the king is the heir apparent to the throne; in England, he Is caUed the Prince of 
Wales, deriving his title from that principality.** An heir apparent is one whose right to reign is indefeaalble," if he survive 
the monarch : a prnumptive heir Is one whose right may be defeated by the Wrth of a nearer heir. Dependent monarcha, and 
even independent ones, are aometimea called princea; as, the prlnoea of Oermaay ; the prince* of Europe. >* 

M A Duke, (from dux, L. 'a leader,') In England, is one of the blgheat order of nobility, a rank next below the princes t aa, 
the dukes of Wellington and Cambridge. In aome countries of Europe, duket are sovereign prince* ; as, the dukes of Holatdn 
and Parma.** The Emperor of Ruaala la styled Caar: eastern monareha. In Mohammedan oonntriea, are generally atykj 
t«i/faiw, and their viceroys. paOuu (paahaws) ; but in India, rajah», and In Feiala, sJkoA*. 
• leaf important. •briefly. 'modcL * extremely niea. •dioeiver. 1* not te be deflnl»4. 
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QUESTZONS ON THE TEXT AND MAPS ZN REFERENOE TO GOVERNMENT AND O Z V Z L Z Z A T Z O N . 



GOVERNMENT.— What is GoTernmentt L A state f 1. Powers of go v- 
eniment ? 2. Monarchy t 3. Titles of monorchs T 3. Democracy f 4. Repab- 
Ueanisinf 5. The earliest form of government f^ What is an aristocracy f* 
Ab oligarchy f* 

What is a kingdom f 6. Example? 6. Empire t 6. Example t 6. Republic? 
7. Example? 7. Its chief oflBcer? 7. What Is the chief officer in oar states 
styled ? 7. When is a ruler styled a viceroy ? 6. What is a political confede- 
ration f A connty ? 8. A town ? 8. A county-town, or shire-town ? 8. 
City? 9. Metropolis? 10. Capital! 10. 

Afap. — Are the countries in the sonth of North America, Empires or Repnlv 
Ucs ? R. (for Republics ; see the yellow tint.) What are the names of these Repub- 
lican countries.? Ant. The United States, Mexico, Central America. (See p. 8.) 

Are the British Provinces, norih-east of the United States, governed by a 
Viceroy, or by Chiefii ? V. (for Viceroy ; see the green tint) How ore the other 
parts of North America governed? C. What two large islands, on the north- 
east of America, are governed by Viceroys ? o-d, l-d. 



What is the large country in the east of South America (Brazil) politically 
called ? £. How are the interior and south parts of South America governed ? C. 
What are the remaining parts politically called ? R. 

What Is the political name of most of the European states ? K Which states 
are Empires? An*. France, Austria, Russia, Turkey (partly in Asia.) Which 
arc Republics ? Ans. Switzerland, besides some Insigrniflcant ones. 

What Is the government in the most part of Africa? C. In the north-east 
(Egypt) ? K. On the west coast (Sierra Leone and Liberia) ? V, R. In the 
south (Cape Colony) ? V. Chief Empires in Asia ? c-e, j-n Is., and the Birman 
(see E) in the south. What Kingdom In the south-west ? P-a. Government of 
the north (Siberia)? V. Of the rest? C— except British India, governed by 
a Viceroy. (See V, south of the Chinese Empire.) 

OZVZZjZZATZON. — How have nations been classed in respect to their social 
condition? 11. Characteristics of savage nations? 12. Barbarous nations? 
13. Half-clvillzed? 14. Civilized? 15. Enlightened? 16. How do savages 
and barbarians treat women ? 13. 



Map. — 'What two countries on the Western Continent, are classed as enllghi* 
ened? Ans. The United States and British Provinces. (See the yellow tint) 

What is the social condition in the south part of North America? C. (See 
the green tint) "WTiat, in the most of South America ? C. In the rest of 
America? R What islands on the west of It are enlightened? s-h. What 
ones, south-west of the last, are barbarous ? F-y. 

What isUnds, north of Sonth America, are civilized ? w-l-s. What large one, 
on the north-east of North America, is barbarous in the north, and civilized hi 
the south ? o-d. What smaller one, further east, is enlightened ? l-d. 

What pitft of Europe is enlightened? Condition of the rest ? C. Condition 
of the north of Africa ? H. Of the rest mostly ? B. What country of Asia Is 
mostly barbarous ? s-a. Which, holf-clviiized ? P-a, A-a, c-c-e,— 4ind the interior 
generally. What Asiatic countries rank as civilized? c-a, J-n Is., and India, 
except the enlightened settlements there. What large island, south-east of Asia, 
is partly enlightened ? A-a.— with Tasmania on the sonth of it. Condition of the 
other Oceanic Isles ? B.— except the Sandwich Islands, which are enlightened. 



tlt» 
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GOVERNMENT. 

1. Government is the exercise of sovereign" power in framing and executing the 
laws. A State is the people of a country, united under one government, whatever 
may be the form of that government. (For notes 13, 14, etc., see p. 10.) 

2. Government consists of three powers : the legislative,^^ to make the laws ; the 
judicial^^ to expound^^ the laws ; the executive, to enforce the laws.22 

3. Monarchy^^ is a form of government, in which the sovereign power is lodged in 
a single person called a monarch, who is usually styled Kiiig or Emperor;^* but 
among barbarous nations, a Chief; as, the Indian Chiefs.^^ 

4. Democracy^^ is a form of government, in which the sovereign power is lodged in 
the' whole body of the people ; who rule collectively, as in ancient Athens.^* 

6. Republicanism is a form of democracy, in which the exercise of sovereign power is 
lodged in representatives chosen by the people.^ 

6. A Kingdom is a country governed by a king ; as, the Kingdom of Prussia : an 
Empire, a country governed by an emperor ; as, the Empire of Austria.* A country or 
territory subject to a king or emperor, but remote from the seat of government, is usually 
governed by a person called a viceroy,*^ who rules in the name of the sovereign. 

?• A Republic is a country governed by representatives of the people : its chief 
officer is usually styled President, as in the Federal Republic^^ of the United States ; 
but the chief officer of each state in the Union, is styled Governor.^ 

8. A County is a division of a state, made to facilitate^' the execution of the 
laws.® A county comprises several towns ; the one in which the courts are held, is 
called the County-town or Shire-town. A Toum, in a general sense, is any collection 
of houses larger than a village ; and a Tmmship is properly the territory of a toWn : 
but, by popular usage in America, the term town represents both. 

9. A City is a town that is governed by particular officers, as a mayor and alder- 
men ; but geographically, it is any large and densely populated town. 

10. A Metropolis is the chief city of a state or nation. The town (whether large 
or small) where the laws are made, is called the Capital, or seat of government ; as, 
Washingtcm, our national capital. 



1' oalimited. 



>• explain. 



••coneealed. 



I disregarded. 



CIVILIZATION. 

11. Nations are divided, in re§pect to their social condition, into four principal 
classes ; Savage or Barbarous, Half-civilized, Civilized, and Enlightened, 

12. iSara^'c nations generally lead a wandering life ; live in caves or rude huts ; sub- 
sist mainly by hunting, and fishing ; as, the American Indians. 

13. Barbarous nations are slightly in advance of the Savage ; but have " little 
knowledge and rarely any books :" they subsist chiefly by pasturage and rude agricul- 
ture. Both are usually Pagans, and treat women as slaves. 

14. Half -civilized nations have some knowledge of the arts, with established laws 
and religion ; but they treat women very much like the barbarians. 

15. Civilized nations understand many of the arts and sciences ; they subsist mainly 
from agriculture, commerce and manufactures ; and treat women with respect. 

16. Enlightened nations understand all the arts and sciences ; they have numerous 
books ; are intelligent and enterprising ; and treat women as equals and companions. 

22 The earliest form of goremment on record, la the Patriarchal. A Pa'-tri-arcr (from patria^ Ox. {narpta,) *• family/ 
•nd archo; Or. {apx^^^) *« chief,') it the father and ruler of a family ; such were Abraham, Inae, and Jacob. The patriar- 
chal goremment itili preraila, in a modified form, among nrage and barbarous nationa or tribes ; but their rulers are styled 
Chi^$. Among the Eastern nations, chiefs are called lAant (kawna). Indian chiefs in North America are called SoMmis, and 
In South America, Caeiqute^ (kaseeks,) but formerly in Peru, they were styled Ineae. 

23 An Aristocracy" is a goremmetit, in which the supreme power is Tested in the principal persons of the state, or in « 
pririleged order, styled noblet or grandete. An Oligarch;** is a species of aristocracy, being, as its name importa, a goremment 
f z errised by only a few persons ; as was that of Oenoa and Venice, the chief magistrate of which was styled Doge. 

24 As ercry state has, for its basis, either the monard^iral, or demoeratk principle, there can be, strictly speaking, but two 
kinds of goremment; howerer much these features may be disguised** in form, or ignoredti in the administration of Jnstiee. 

25 Republicanism differs from democracy only in Its reprttentaihte features. A pure democracy ia adapted only to amall 
communities, and rarely obtains, except to a limited extent in town-meetings. 

28 Some empires comprise adjoining kingdoms or provinces; as, the Empire of Austria: others, more remote territories; aa, 
the British Empire, which includes exteusire prorinees in India, Oceanica, and America. A PRiUfCiPALiTY (from pHncrps, L. 
' chief,') is a territory subject to a prinae : a Duchy or Dukedom, one subject to a duke. 

27 A Political CoxrEDERATiox*' is a union of sUtes for mutual protection ; as. our Fedkkal** Ukiov ; the Oennanio 
Confederation. A conrention of representatires from the sereral states, is c^llrd, with us. a Congrtn ; In Oermany, a DM, 

28 Ar-is-toc'-ra-cy is from arittoe. Or. (ap£<TTOf ,) 'best,' and hrateo. Or. (icparfo,) «to gorera.* Ol'-i-car-chy is fnm 
oltffM, Or. {oXiyof,) • few,' and irrcAos, Or. (apXOS,) * a chief.' Re-pub'-lic is from ret, L. ' things,* • affaira,' and pmhiiea, L. 
'public' Fed^e-ral is from fadua, L. 'a league.* CoK-rED-E-RA'-TiOK. (from eon, L. 'together,' and fadna.);^ eonbinatinn. 

29 The states of our Union are commonly divided, like Oreat Britain, into romntiee or $hiree; Louisiana, Into paHaheat Sooth 
Carolina, into diatrieta. Delaware is divided Into three ronntiea. which are subdivided into twenty-four kundroda^ an English 
tern for a division snppoaed originally to hare contained a hundred fiuniliea, a hundred warriors, or a hundred manors. Bnsfl 
Is divided into p rowimcea f Mexico, like our Union, into atatea and territoHea ; the other American republics, intti prorfaeescr 
dtpartmenta. France is now divided Into departmtmta ; RoiaU, Into go^emmnOa ; Switzerland, into cmiloiit ; other Evropew 
■tatea, moatly lato pravfeest. 
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THE ANNUAL REVOLUTION OF THE EARTH, 

Showing bow Xhti lkawiko of the Axis en which tha Earth turns round dau-t, while it moTes in Its orbit ip«th) aronnd the 

■un YXA.RI.T. caua«>8 the unequal length of Day and Night and the vicissitudes of the Seasons. 



Wliat is Mathematical Geography ? 1. The circumference and diameter of the earth ? 1. What is said of the meas* 
nre of each f •* Difference in both cases t" The tnie shape of the earth ? 2. 

Who are Antipodes ? 3. How are they Itept on the earth's surface t 4. What is really meant by dovntoard and vp- 
vard^5. What is the Zenith ? 6. TheNjullrtC. Do all the people on the glolie have the same zenith and nadir t 6. How 
are the four principal points known? 7. Does the sun always rise exactly in the east, and set exactly in the wcstl" 
What is sunrise? 8. Sunset? a The Horizon? 8. 

What is the CompaAS? 9. Describe the needle. 10. Cardinal points of the Horizon? 11. How many points are there 
in all ? 11. What are they called, and why ? 11. How is the direction of one place from another named f** How, the 
course of a river ?•■ How, that of the wind?** 

The Season*.— Uow far is the sun from us ? 12. Cause of day and night ? 13. How so ?** Describe the axit of the 
earth. 14. What makes the suu appear to move ? 15. 

Describe the motions of the earth. l(f. How many revolutions does it make on its axis, while It makes one in its orbit f 
17. What is the rate of the earth's rotation ?•» What, of its revolution in Its orbit?" Wlmt is said of this velocity 
comparatively?*' Position of the earth's axis? 17. Cause of the seasons? 18. Give the explanation.^ 

What is said of the occurrence of the seasons in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres?" Why do Tertlcal rayi 
produce the most heat ?« What makes it so cold at the Poles ?*• "Why have we the least heat, when nearest to the sun t" 



THE EARTH. 

1. Mathematical^^ Geography is a description of the form and size of the earth, 
its motions, and the method of representing its surface. The terraqueous^^ globe 
which we inhabit, is nearly 25,000 miles in circumference,^ and 8,000 in diameter.^ 

2. Our globe is properly an oblafc spheroidy — an orange-shaped ball ;*^ because it is 
like a %^\ierQ flattened at the Poles, with a consequent bulging out at the Equator.'^ 

3. Antipodes^^ are those who live on different sides of the earth, and directly oppo- 
site to each other ; hence they stand feet to feet, (see fig. i.) 

4. All objects on the earth's surface are kept there by the Attraction of Gravita- 
Uon, — that invisible force ^ which draws every thing toward the center of the earth, (as a 
magnet attracts iron,) causing every thing to fall toward the center, as the lowest point. 

6. Toward the center of the earth, therefore, from every other point, (no matter 
where,) is downward ; dLXidifrom the center, toward every other point, is upward, 

6. The point in the sky right above our heads, is called the Zenith : the point in 
the sky directly opposite to the zenith, (and therefore beneath us,) is called the Nadir, 
(see fig. I.) The heads of our antipodes, being directed upward, as well as our own ; 
their zenith is our nadir, and our zenith is their nadir. 

7. The North Polar Star is so called, because it is always nearly over the North 
Pole of the earth, and "therefore indicates North : directly opposite to North, is 
South ; toward the rising sun is East ; and toward the setting sun is West}^ 

8. Sunrise is the itirae when the sun first appears above the Horizon ; and sunset, 
the time when he sinks below it. The Horizon is that circular line in which the earth 
and sky appear to meet, and which bounds our view of both. 

9. The Compass is an instrument used by mariners, surveyors, and travelers in a 
desert or forest, to point out north, south, east, etc. (see p. 92.) 

10. It has a magnetic needle, which turns, in obedience to magnetic power, one end 
toward the North, the other toward the South; though not exactly so in all places.*^ 

11. The Cardinal Points of the Horizon are North, South, East, and West; 
which, with twenty-eight subordinate* ones, make thirty-two Points of the Compass, 
so called from being pointed out on the compass.*^ 

12 Math-E-mat'-I-cal, (from mathematike. Or. (fiofhjfiaTlKTl,) 'mathematics.*) Relating to mathematics, -'' the science 
that treats of msfnltude and numbers." Ter-RA'-que^us, is from terra, Latin * earth,' and aqua, L. ' water.' 

13 A Globe or Sphere (see p. 5, note 6,) is a round solid body, whoso surface is, in every part, equally distant from a point 
within it, called the center. Sphe-ROId' is from qiAertfand eidot. Or. {eidos, ) * form :' a prolate tpheroid is a sphere flat- 
tened at the aMcf, like a lemon,— a form that some astronomers onc^ ascribed to tiie earth. The earth is really much more 
like a aphere, than it is like an orange ; for if we could see the whole earth at once, it would appear perfectly round. 

14 The Equatorial eiretim/erenee (the greatest,) measures 24,899 miles,— nearly 83 miles morn than the circumference over 
Ihe Poles, which measures 34,816 miles : this makes tha Equatorial diameter measure 7,925^ miles,— about 26^ miles more 
than the Polar diameter, which i» 7,899 miles. 

15 Aa-Tip'-o-DES, or A.V'-ti-podes is from emti. Or. (aVTI,) 'against, 'opposite,' and |wJes, Or. {iToSeSj) 'feet.' 

16 The snn, however, in winter, actnally rises a little south of east, and sets a little south of west ; but in summer, a little 
north of east and west. Indeed, we never aee the sun rise and set exactly in these points, excepting on or about the SOth of 
Mareh and the SOth of September, when the days and nights are equal at ail places. 

17 The Conpmn ooncists of a circular box, containing the magnetic needle, (a small pointed piece of magnetized steel,) so 
delloatdy balanced on a pivot, that it turns easily in any direction. A variation of the compass is observable in most places, 
ftom the needle pointing east or we^ of North, toward a point of greater attraction, called thn Magnetic Pole. 

I The distance ronud. ' the greatest distance through. > principal. * inferior. * suctresirfve changes. 



THE SEASONS. 

12. The Sun, the source of light and heat, so indispensable to our existence, is 
about 93 millions of miles distant from us in winter, and 96 millions in summer.^' 

13. The agreeable vicissitudes^ of Day and Nightr are caused by the earth's turn- 
ing round on its axis from west to east, every twenty-four hours.^^ 

14. The Axis is an imaginary straight line, that passes (like a diameter ) through the 
center of the earth, from the North to the South Pole: on its axis, the earth spins 
like a top, or turns like a wheel on its axle.*^ 

15. The daily rotation® of the Q&rili from west to east, makes the sun appear to 
move from east to west : as, when going very fast in railway cars ; houses, trees, etc., 
seem to flit by in a contrary direction.*^* 

16. The earth, while turning round on its axis from west to east, is moving in the 
same direction around the sun, in a path called its orbit?^ 

17. The earth, however, makes in its orbit only one revolution,''' while it is making 
on its axis about 365 revolutions, — the number of wJtole days in a year.*^ The axis 
of the earth is never upright, as we say, but maintains invariably the same leaning 
position ;^ as shown in fig. ii. 

18. In consequence of the leaning of the axis, each Pole is gradually turned toward 
the sun for six months, and away from it for the next six months; thereby causing 
the vicissitudes of the seasons.^^ 

Note.— Tho motions of the earth, with the inclination of the axis, and other kindred tnbfecta, are ftarther Illoatrated 
under Mathematical Geography in the latter port of this work. 

18 Tho eourte, bearing, or direction of one place from another, is named from the point of tlie compass toward which it lies ; 
the cuursM of a river, from the point toward which it runs : but the wind, on the contrary, takes the name of the point JHm 
which it blows. The repeating of the thirty-two points of the compass, is called boxinp the compote f thus,— North ; North by 
East ; North North East ; North East by North ; North East, etc (See Compass, p. 92.) 

19 The earth b«>iug round, the sun cau shine on only one half of its surface at once ; consequently, the other half will bedoi* 
Inr the same time in darkness. The rate of the earth's rotation at *the equator, where the circumference is the grratett, 
is 17 miles a minute ; and even as far north as Washington, our national capital, it is about 13 miles : but the velocity * gradnally 
decreases with the circumference, to nothing at the Poles. Notwithstanding this rapid motion of the earth, all objects are retained 
on its surface by the inviaible force ot gravity, that "binds them to it, as truly as though they were lashed to it with corda." 

20 Hence the sun, ntrictiy speaking, cannot be said either to rise or set, since it has only the appearance of doing so, caused 
by the rotary motion of tlie eartli. Or -aiT, (from orbtta, L. ' a trace or track,' from orbii, L. ' a wheel,') is the path deccribcd 
by a lieaveuly body in its periodical* revolution. The time occupied by the earth in its daily rotation, is really a little leas 
than tweiity>four hours ; and the time occupied in its annual revolution, is a little lesa than S65ii days. 

21 The rate of the earth's motion in its orbit is about 68,0C0 miles an hour, or 19 miles a second (! '.)— a velocity, • however, 
which is 1,000 times less than that of the electric fluid on the telegraphic wires; shice it would require (according to Profeaaor 
Agassiz,) only about one second of time for a " telegram '* to pass around the earth { and even this velocity, great aa it ia, ia &r 
exceeded by that of light, and of electricity when acting freely, as shown by lightning. 

22 From the leaning of the earth's axis, the Northern and Southern Hemispheres are, by turns, exposed more directly to the 
sun, and for a longer time during the twenty-four hours; whereby the days become longer, and the aelar nj9 more uearly 
e«r(ica/.io_the immediate cause of the heat of summer." The warm seasons and long days of the Northern Hemiaphere 
occur, therefore, simultaneously! i with the cold seasons and short nights of the Sonthem ; i. «., Spring and Summer in the 
one, occur during Fall and Winter in the other. 

23 Vertical rays produce more heat than oblique ftlanting) ones, from a greater number striking a giyen spot. Hence it la 
that wo receive the most heat from the snn, when it is directly over our heads, aa at noon or in mid-anmmer ; and tha least, 
when the snn is lowest, as at sunrise, sunset, or in the depth of winter. It is for the same reason, principally, that the degree* 
of heat and cold are so different on different parta of the earth's surface ; for the solar rays, which are always very nearly Ter- 
tical in the vicinity of the equator, where it is the hottest, fall more and more obllqaely aa we go toward the ftoaam tepont 
of the poles. It appears, therefore, that the different degrees of solar beat depend inoomparably more on the direotkm of tb» 
solar rays, than on proximity to the snn : hence the reason of onr having the greatest oold when neareat to the ann. 

■ turning ronnd. ' moving runnd. • occurring regularly. * swiftneae. >* perpendicular. >■ at the ttne tfan«. 
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LATITUDE. 

'Wliat U Latitude f 1. North Lati- 
tude t 1. Sontk Latitude ? L 

MAr.—U North America north or 
south of the Equator t (8ee map, p. 8.) 
In which Utitude ia it. then t In which 
lotltnde is Cape Horn, and why ! In 
which la the Gulf of Mexico? 

In which hitltude iit South America f 
Ama, Partly in North, and partly in 
South I^atitudo. In which hititude ia 
Enropef (p. 8.) Aniitralia? Asiaf 

Text.— What are Parallels of Lat- 
itude on maps I Sl Why called parol- 
UlM /* How are aU circles divided 1** 
Uoware degrees divided 1* 

now is latitude reckoned f .1. Ilow 
many degrees of latitude are there ? 3. 
Ilow many miles make a degree I 4. 
Where are the degrees marked on 
maps} 4. 

How are North and South Latitude 
known f 4. How is the latitude of a 
I^ace f6und on the map 1** 

Hjip.— Wliat oceans and Grand Di- 
visions are crossed by the parallel of 
10 degrees South Latitude f (p. a) r-c, 
••A-a. A-c. A-a. in. What oceans, by 
the parallel of 10 degrees North Lati- 
tude 1 p-c, A-c i-n. 



PARALLELS LATITUDE. DEORSBS. 




liAP^Sbowlnff tbt Umfth of th« 



ALSO, on tb* Kquaun', Diflfertnca 
DIM bcur I *ii& 



MERIDIANS. LONGITUDE. DEGREES. 




What oceans and Grand Divisions are crossed by the parallel of 40 degrees 
North Latitude f P-c. K-A-a, a-c, E-e, A-a. "^Hiat oceans and Grand Divisions, 
by the parallel of 20 degrees South Latitude t P-o, l-n, a-c. s-A-a, A-a. 

What large city in European Russia, lies nearly on the parallel of GO degre4>s 
North? 8-P-g, (p. 8.) What, then, is its Utitude t In what Utitude is Pekin (iu 
China) I New Orleans (in the United States) T 

How Is the latitude of a place found, when It Is not c r oswd by a parallel on 
the map 7* What is said of the number of parallels ?* What parallel runs 
about \^ (degree)" north of Washington, our national capital f (p. 9.) 

In reckoning distances, what is a degree conveniently called T" Length of its 
aubdivisions 1** How many miles firom the Equator, is any place that is 10° 
north or south of it t Ant. 10 times 70, or 700 miles. 

How many miles apart arc two places that are due north and south of 
each other, when one Is in 1*^ (degree) North, and the other in 1° (degree) 
South Latitude ? 

What town in South America, appears to bo very near the Equator? Q-o. — 
In Ecuador, (p. 8.) What is its latitude, and distance in miles from the Equa- 
tor 1** How is a parallel often designated I** Give the examples.^ 



LONGITUDE. 

What is Longitude T 5. East Longitude f 
5. West Longitude? 5. 

Map.— Is St. Louis east or west from 
WuHhiiigton City (in the United States) i 
^Soe p. 9.) In which longitude, then, is St. 
IjOuIs from Washington t 

Text. — ^Whnt are Meridians of I^ongitude on maps T 6. liVhat are meridians 
properly speaking t* What are commonly regarded as meridians T* Why so 
named ?* How is longitude reckoned ? 7. How Is the Prime Meridian named t>* 
What one is in general use 1** What is meant by the longitude from Green- 
wich t" How many degrees of longitude are there ? 8. What places are In East 
Longitude ? 9. What, in West Longitude t 9. 

How many mih-s make a degree of longitude t 10. Give some examples of 
its variation in length ?" Where are the degrees marked on maps ? 11. How 
can you tell East Longitude from West Longitude ? 1 1. What places have the 
same longitude ?^ What is said of the number of meridians ?^ 

Map.— What oceans and Grand Divisions arc crossed by the meridian of Gieen- 
wich ? (p. 8.) Arctic, a-c, A-e» F.-e, A-a. In which longitude from this meridian, 
Is North America ? Asia ? Europe T Ant, Mostly hi East Longitude. 




Reckoning from the prime meridian of Greenwich, hi which longitude Is Aus- 
tralia? (p. 8.) The WMit Indies? Sahara, or the Great Desert? An: Partly 
In East, and partly in West Ix>ngitude. In which longitude Is St Petenbnrg ? 
Quito ? Reckonhig from the meridian of Washington, In which longitude ia the 
Athintic, mostly t (p. 0.) Gulf of Mexico ? Europe? Boston? New Orleans* 
Is Quito nearest to the meridkin of 70^ or of BOo West fhim Greenwich? What, 
then, is about its longitude ? An: 78=> West Longitude. 

On what parallel is St Petersburg? (p. 8.) On what meridian from Gfeen- 
wich Is it ? What, then. U Its latitude and longitude ? What la abcwt tba lati- 
tude and longitude of Cairo (hi the north-east of Africa) ? (See map above.) Of 
Tunis, hi Barbary (Africa) ? (p. 9.) New Orleans? (p. 8.) WasUngton? The 
exact latitude and longitude of Washhigton ?** How Is a meridian often desig- 
nated i^ What does 40*' North Latitude mean »» What, 30=> East Longitude?" 
What then appears to be the practical use of latitude and longitude IF* 



LATITUDE. 

1. Latitude® is distance from the Equator, north or south. The distance north 
is called North Latitude : the distance south, South Latitude. 

2. Parallels of Latitude on maps, are lines drawn across them, from right to left, to 
assist in finding the latitude of places.^ 

3. The latitude of places is reckoned in degrees,^* from the Equator, where the 
latitude is nothing, to each Pole, where it is 90 degrees ; and can never exceed 90^. 

4. A degree of latitude is about 69j common (P^nglish) miles,2« and is everywhere 
of nearly the same length.** The degrees of latitude are marked on the sides of maps 
in figures ; as, 0, 10, 20, etc. : if the figures increase upward, the latitude is North ; 
if downward, the latitude is South.^ 

24 The lengtheniuf of day and night into weelci and months within each Polar Circle, ariiei from the shiniufc of the vun, not 
oidy up to the Poipi, (when the days and nijchta are rverywhere equal ; ri*e note 16, p. 12,) but gradually beyond it, and down 
to the nme Polar Circle on the other side of the eartli, when he iilumlnatoi tho whole surface within the Circle. 

23 The Parallels are properly Small Circles, (p. 1&,) that arc so railed, because they are parallel to the Equator and to one 
another. These circl«fs gradually diminish in sise, from thf> Equator, to a mere point at tlie Poles. Erery circle, whether 
freat or small, is divided into 960° (degrees;) rach degree iDto60' (minutes;) and each miuute into 60" (seconds.) 

26 A degrtre of latitude, in reckoning distances between places, is conveniently called 70 miles ; one minute ( ' ), 1 mile ; and 
one second ( " ), G rods. Quito is in 0° IS' 27" S. lat., which makes it, by common reckoning, about 13H miles from the Equa- 
tor; but more accurately, it is very nearly I5H miles. All plares on the same parallel are due (directly) east and west of one 
Another, and have, of course, the same latitude. Hence, to find the latitude of a piar^ that is crossed by any parallel on the 
map, we have only to trace along the parallel, to the figures in the border. But if the place lies between two parallels, calculate 
what one would cross it, if made on tho map; for both parallels and meridians are unlimited in number, there being at least 
•fl many parallels and as many meridians, as there are places on the earth's surface. 

27 A parallel is often designated by the number of degrees of latitude in which it is situated : as, the Tenth parallel north,— 
meaning, the parallel of 1(P north latitude; tlie Forty*niuth parallel, (iu 49P N. lat.,) that forms our north>weat boundary line, 
as now settled between Oreat Briuin and the United States. Iu like manner, English writers speak of the 10th, 20th, etc., 
mertdian^ meaning that of VJP or 20° (east or west longitude,) from Greenwich. 

23 Tlie black and white lines In the border of the map, are each equal to 2° (degrees) In extent. The exact latitude of the 
obaerratory at Washington is 98° 53* 893" North, (meaning 38 degrees. 53 minutes, 39 and S-lOths seconds, of North latitude : 
%hm S having a point or dot before it. In 99.3", is a decimal.) Its longitude is 77° 2* 48" West from Greenwich. 

29 Lat'-i-tudb and Lon'-gI'TVDB are Trom latiiuda^ L. * breadth.* and lomgitudo, L. * length.* The ancients, being aoquainted 
with a much greater extent of the earth's surface from east to west, than from north to south, very properly used the term 
iamgituit to denote tho greater extent, and latihiit to denote the smaller. 



The distance east is 



LONGITUDE. 

5. Longitude^ is distance from a given place, east or west, 
called East Longitude ; the distance west. West Longitude. 

6. Meridians of Longitude on maps, are lines drawn from the top to the bottom, 
to assist in finding the longitude of places.®* 

7. The longitude of places is reckoned in degrees from the meridian line that 
passes through any given place ; hence this lino is called the Prime (first) Meridian?^ 

8. Longitude extends from the prime meridian, (where the longitude is nothing) 
eastward or westward, to a meridian 180 degrees distant ; and can never exceed 180^. 

9. All places, therefore, on the half of the earth's surface lying eaH of tho Prime 
Meridian, are in East Longitude ; and all places on the half treat of it, are in West 
Longitude. 

10. A degree of longitude on the Equator is about 69 and l-6th common miles ; but 
it gradually diminishes in length, to a point (nothing) at the Poles.» 

11. The degrees of longitude are marked on maps in figures, either at the top and 
bottom, or on the Equator :** if the figures increase toward the right, the longitude is 
East ; if toward the left, the longitude is West.^ 

90 Meridians are properly Great Circles ; but as they form, by iuteraecting one another at the Poles, semi-circles, the latter are 
practically considered mtrtdiant, and when on opposite sides of the earth, oppiMtU meHdiant. They are so called, from mtriiif, 
L. 'mid-day * or 'noon,* because it is noon on any meridiau. when the sun, in his daily apparent circuit, passes orer it. The 
meridians on maps meet at the Poles, if extended; as shown on the hemispheric maps of the World. (See mape abeve.) 
The minutes of a great circle are called Geographical or Nautical miles, aud are used in measuring distanres at sea. 

31 The Prime Meridian takes the name of the giren place, through which it passes : at.fAe mtriikiu q/" Gretnmek f and the 
longitude east or west from any part of the meridian, is said to be reckoned fh»m that place ; as, longitude from Green- 
wich, or longitude from Washington. All nations reckon latHnde from the same place, rii.. the Equator ; but lougitnda k 
reckoned (h>m different places by different nations. Thus, we reckon It from Washington ; the English from Greenwich ; end 
the French from Paris ; but all nations reckon more or less from Greenwich." The meridian of Ferro, the weetmof t of tha 
Canary Islands, is sometimes regarded as a prime meridian for all nations. The meridian of 20P weet from Greenwich, (whieh 
paaaea about *> east of Ferro,) is the dirlding line between the Eastern and Wettem Bemlspheret. 

32 and the other notes (33, 94. and 35,) referred to abore, are on p. 14. 
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ZON£S AND CLIMATE. 



TBB FIVB ZOVBS. 




I. TBI Trofici are two parallel! of latitude, one 2c)| d'^graes north of the Equator, the 

o:her SiH degrees south of it 
IL The one North ct the Equator l« called the Trop:e of Cancer : the one South of it, 

the TroiHo of Capricorn. 

IIL Taa Polar Cincrn are two pnralMe of latitud* • cxxh S3^ degree* frcm the Uorth 

Pole, the other S3)i degreea from the »outh Pole 

IV. The Northern is called the Arctic Circle : the Southern, th<i Antarctic Circle. 

V. Tbb Tnorice and Polar Cinczae mark the boundaries of the Zr>nes, and are dotted 

CD m^pa. to disunguish them fkcm oth<*r parallela. 



TROFIOAL AHD POLAR OIROLBS. 

What and where are the Tropics 1 (For Am$wert see No. L under map of 
Zones.) Why called Tropict f^ Their names V 11. What and where are the 
PolaH* Circles T IIL Their names T lY. What is the use of these Circles T V. 

What oceans and Grand Divisions are intersected by the Tropic of Capri- 
corn ? (p. 8.) P c, -A-a, A-e, A-a, i-n. What islands also ? M-r, A-a. What Grand 
Divisions and large islands, by the Arctic Circle t N-A-a, o-d, l-d. E-e. A-a. What 
oceans are bounded in part by It T a-c. r-c, a-c. What, by the Antarctic Circle T 
P-c, A-c What one, wholly by it f a-c On what continent does It border f a-c 

ZONES. 

What are Zones f 1. Why so called i" Their number and names T 1. 

Torrid Zone.— Which tropic bounds the Torrid Zone on tho north t C-r. 
(See map of Zones, and p. 8.) AVhich, on the south T r-n. Which Grand Di- 
visions are mostly In this zonef SA-a, A-& What largo Islands wholly in it? 
sa, B-o, c-8. pa. What oceans and largo islands partly in It t P-c, A-c, I-n, Mr, A-a. 

Where does the Torrid Zone lie ? 2. Climate t 2. Seasons ? S. For what are 
the tropical regions diritingnltihed f 3. Animals f* Vegetables?" Charac- 
terize the inhabitants. % Uow many degrees is tills zone in width t<i How 
many miles wide is tho half of it f^^ 

Temperate zones.— What tropic and circle bound the North Temperate 
Zone? (p. 16.) ^Vhat, the South Temperate ! What Grand Divisions lie mostly 



in the Korth Temperate Zon^i ka-o, £^, A-a. (p. a> What mm 
mto the South Temperate f «*A-a, A-a. 

What oceans lie partly hi both of these zones? P-c, A-c. What i 
countries on the Western Continent, are wholly or partly in the X( 
perate f (p. 16.) U-s-s, B-A-a, R-A-a, M-o. Where do the Temperate Zoi 
Climate? 4. Seasons? 4. Animals?** Productions ?» Inhabi 
Width of each Temperate Zone In miles ^ 

Frigid Zones. — ^What circle bounds the North Frigid Zooo ? (p. 1< 
the South Frigid ? What oceans lie wholly In these zones T What i 
visions extend into the North Frigid ? (p. 8.) M-A-a, X-e, A-a. Wluit la 
and countries also? o-d, R-A-a, n-A-a, L-d, s-a. 

What distinguished navigator lately penetrated far into the Noi 
Zone ? (For his name, see map p. 8,)— attainmg a point higher than 
navigator in the Western Hemisphere. 

Where do the Frigid Zones Ue? 5. Climate? 5. Seasons? 5. In 
of the North Frigid? 6. Animals?" Aspect of the country ?» Prod 
What is said of the South Frigid ? 6. Distance of each Polar Circle 
Pole ?** What is i^aid of the climate of the zones in general ?■« 

In which zone is the most of North America? South America ? 
Asia? Africa? BritUh Isles? Patagonia? Siberia? China? 8pal 
tralia? Hhidostan? Cape Horn? North Cape? Gulf of Mexico I 
Good Hope ? Madagascar ? Greenland ? 



ZONES. 

1. Zones'^ are divisions of tho earth's surface, made in respect to the prevalent heat 
or cold in different latitudes. There are five zones ; 1 Torrid, 2 Temperate, 2 Frigid. 

2. The Torrid Zone, through the middle of which the Eciuator passes, and over 
which the sun is vertical in every part twice a year, lies between the Tropics of Can- 
cer and Capricorn." It has hut two seasons — the wot and the dry : the climate is 
excessively hot and unhealthy during most of the year. The inhabitants have a 
swarthy^® complexion ; arc passionate in temper, and feeble in mind and body. 

3. The tropical*^ regions are subject to destructive hurricanes and earthquakes : 
they are distinguished, however, for animal and vegetable productions ;^ delicious 
fruits ; and for the perpetual verdure^^ of x\^q earth, 

••——that eterxMl BpriDg, 'which h«re exumfiii •▼erythln^." 

4. The North Temperate^ Zone lies between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic 
Circle ; the South Temperate, between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
Circle. These zones are, for the most part, moderate or temperate, whence their 
name : they have four seasons ; spring, summer, autumn, winter. The inhabitants 
have a fair complexion, robust bodies, and strong minds.^ 

5. The North Frigid^ Zone lies within the Arctic Circle ; the South Frigid, within 
the Antarctic Circle.^ These zones are, for the most part, so excessively cold or 
frigid,^ as to be scarcely habitable ; whence their name.^ They have but two sea- 
sons ; a long, cold, and dreary winter, and a short, foggy summer. 

6. In the North Frigid no vegetable productions are found, except a few stinted 
shrubs, plants, and mosses. Tho inhabitants have a dark complexion, small stature, 
and feeble intellect.^ In the South Frigid, the ice extends 10° nearer the Equator 
than in the North Frigid ; and no signs of inhabitants or vegetation have been dis- 
covered there.*^ 
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S2 The Jjimgitudt from Grttnttiek itrictly mesiis, the longitude reckoned from the meridUn of the Royal Obf errstory there. 
Orrcnwich, bowerer, is so near London, (only about 3 miles soath-east of it,) that its meridian, when the map la drawn on a 
small scale, appears to pass thzongh London : in rach ranei, the meridian of London ii sufficiently exact. The defrees of Istl- 
todssre erery where nearly equal, and would be quite so, were the earth a perfect sphere ; but. In consequence of its ipheroidal 
■liape, they increase in length a little toward the polei; whereas, the degrees of hmgitude decreaie oyer the same space, ro 
as to beooaae literally nothinn at the poles ; as is obrions (Vom all the meridian lines meeting there in the same point. 

as A degree of latitude near the equator is about 68 and 5-6ths miles ; in the latitude of England, 09 and I-7th miles ; and in 
Laplaadf 09 Ji miles ; but a degree of longitude, whieh on the equator is about 09 and I'Oth common miles, OBO m. 52 and 4^hs 
rods,) In 1st. 49P is not quite 49 miles, and in lat. 74P, only about 19 miles. To ascertain the number of miles one place is from 
•Mthei^ in the same latitude, whtn the diffetenee of longitude is Icnown, refer to the preoedtnf tsble. 

•31 All plaoes on the same meridian are due north and south of one another, and haTe, of course, the same longitude. Henee, 
to flnllthe longitudis of a plaoe on the map, we haTO oclr to trace along the meridian that cmrses it, (or would do so, if made 
OB the mnp,) In the same manner as directed for findinc latitude. (See p. 18M, 1 1. p. IS, sole 2B.) 



CLIMATE. 

7. Cllmate is the degree of heat or cold, dryness or moisture, healthiness 
liealthiness ; in respect to the atmosphere, " the air we breathe." 

8. Weather is a common term to designate the peculiar state of every clim 
any particular time ; as, warm weather, wet weather, etc. By stress of tcca^ 
meant violent winds ; force of tempests. 

9. The principal causes that determine the climate of a country, are the follow 
I 10. Distance from the Equator : — As we recede from it, the sun's rays fall ni« 

liquely ;^^ thereby diminishing the heat.** Elevation : — The air is colder the hig 
rise. Prevalent Winds : — Hot, cold, dry and humid winds, tend to make the c 
of the countries over which they blow, hot, cold, dry or humid.^ 

11. The Warmth Equator is that irregular curved line, which, according to 
boldt, shows tho greatest mean (average) annual degree of heat in every longitude 

12. This Equator is not coincident**' with the Geographical Equator, since it 
ally crosses it, and diverges more or less from it, in both hemispheres, as sho 
the map of the Western Hemisphere** (p. 16), and on page 85. 

13. In the coldest regions, either north or south, the soil continues frozen 
feet below the surface, in summer as well as in winter. The line that bounds th 
gions, is called the Line of Permanent Ground Frost.*^^ 

S& From the foregoing it appears, that any given number of degrees of either North or Sooth Latitude, as 40° for 
applies to any place that number of degrees distant from the Equator , and that any g'lTen number of degrees of rithc 
\Vr«t Longitude, as 30O for example, applies to any place that numbi-r of degrees distant from the prime meridian 
North Latitude, and VP East Longitude, together fix or determine tho precise location of any place so situated, to be i 
where the parallel of 40° North Latitude tntenectt or meeU the meridian of 30° East Longitude. Hence we see that 
and Longitude form a convenient method for determining the precise situation of all places on the earth's surface ; and 
vritbout the other has no definite application. 

36 Trop'-ic is from tropt^ Or. {TporcTl^) * a turning.* When the sun, in the course of the year, reaches either of the 
he appears to turn bark ; retracing his path across the Equator to the other, and so on alternately : hence they are called 
and sometimes. Circlet af Return. Cak'-ccr and Cap'-RI-corn, (two Latin terms, signifying the 'Crab' and th« 
are the names of two constellations, (p. G*,) which the sun appears to enter when over the tropien. 

37 Polar Circles are so called because near the Poles: their distance from the Poles is about SSH degrees (2SO 28*) 
the sun. when vertical at either tropic, shines just that dlsUnce beyond the Pole. For definition of Arctic and A 
see p. 6». ZOKBS sre so called, from wne. Or. (v^Vl?,) 'a girdle,' because they pass round the earth like a gxrd 
ToR'-RiD is from tarrtOy L. * to roast }' Tcm'-per-ate, from tempera, L. ' to mix or moderate j' Frig'-id, from /ngt 
be or grow cold.* 

38 In the Torrid Zone, the more remarkable animals are the elephant, camel, rhinoceros, lion, tiger, crocodile, n 
principal TOgetable productions are cofiee, tea, sugar-cane, bread-fruit, oranges, spices, etc. lu the Temperate Zone 
the horse, ox, and sheep; the wild animals include the bison, wolf, bear, panther, fox, deer, etc. The most useful pn 
are wheat, maise, rice, cotton, barley, oats, various grasses, fruits. In the North Frigid Zone, are found only the m< 
animals; as, the white bear, rein-deer, musk-ox, sable, etc. The region is rendered extremely gloomy and deaolat 
mantle of snow and ice. with which it is nearly always covered. 

30 From the different mdications of temperature in high northern latitudes, both in the Old and New World, it li 
that the point of greatest cold is not coincident** with the Pole, but is about 13 degrees south of it, near the parallel of T* 

40 The Arctic and Antarcte Circles pioperly form the circimiferences, and the Poles of the earth, the centers, oft 
and South Frigid Zones; the distance, therefore, from the Polar Circles to the Poles, forms the semi (halQ diameter of e 

41 Each Tropic is about 23H degrees {23-' 28') or 1,617«4 miles, from the Equator ; each Polar Circle is about 67 de| 
32*) or 4,M0H miles , and each Pole is 90° or 6,204 miles, from tho same line. The sonea, being bounded by these cin 
each a width or extent as follows — 

The Torrid Zone is about 47 degrees (4a^ a6')-its half is about 23>40 (23° 28') or l,ei7S mfl^s. 

The Temperste Zones sre each ** 43° (43° 4') or 2,9681* miles. 

The Frigid Zones sre each, from the Polar Circle U» the Pole, " 23 Jfi® (23° 28') or 1.617S milea. 

The Distance from the Equator to either Pole, is 90" or6.2M miles. 

42 Since the sones grsdually become colder, as the distance from the Equator increases, their neighboring parts h 
the same climate : hence the climate of a place depends much on its situation in the colder or warmer part of the mm. 

43 Other causes which contribute very msterially to the modification of the climate of a country are : its asj>eel 
the p^ttom q/ momntauui the mature of the soil, and the qmantity q/ ram that falls upon it : and the ttate nf eulltva 

44 The comparatively cool climate of South American countries directly under the Equstor. is owing mainly to t 
lent cooling wtndg, (commg fW>m the Atlantic.) the eievahem of the western part, (the region of the Andes.) snd the 
forests in the bssin of the Amason. In Africa, the Mtle cfesaftoa of the countries immediately north of the Equator, t 
total dntitutwn cf ratn, and the hat hUtttt from the Great Deaert. are the predominant causes of the intense best. 

43 Tho cold is so intense in some parts of these regions, as In Siberia, thst, notwithstsndicg the heat of summer, tb 
ttslly frosea subsoil near Yakutsk, (in 1st. fiT,) extends, it is sdd, **to the Immense depth of 382 feet." 

«• dsrk. 47 within tho tropics. 4S greenness. «• not Tnttcsny t ilsntingly. •• meetiag m the same | 
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QUESTIONS O 

ANSWERED ON THE 

What U climate t 7. YTlrnt ia taeasxt by the term veather f 8. What, by gtrest of weather f 8. Enumerate the princU 
pal caofies that determine the cUi0&te of a couutrj-. 10. What la the effect of diMtance from the £(iuator ? 10. Of ele- 
vation ? 10. Of prevalent vrindsl 10. Name tome other influential causes.^ (See Note 43, p. 14.) 

Why has the Frigid Zone the coldest climate t Ana, Because, being farthest from the Equator, the fiun'H rays fall most 
obliquely^ upon it Why has the Torrid Zone the hottest climate } An». Because, being nearet^t to the Equator, the sun's 
rays fall most directly upon it. Why is the Temperate Zone exempt from the two extremes of climate ? 

"What b the Warmth Equator? 11. How does this line run, in respect to the Geographical Equator ? 12. What is said 
of the floil. in the coldest regions of the earth 1 13. What is the line that bounds these regions called ? 13. 

Mtqf p. 8.— Which is the coldest country, Central America, Mexico, or the United States ? Patagonia, or tbe West In- 
dies ? Africa, or Europe f Spain, or Russia ? British America, or Arabia t Australia, or Borneo ? 



N CLIMATE. 

OPPOSITE PAGE. 

Map p. IC— What isthmus in the Western Hemisphere is crossed by the Warmth Equator? i>-a. Has tbe north pait 
of Braxil, then, a higher (warmer) or lower (cooler) temperature, than tbe north part of Ytnezuelat What is the caise 
of the comparative coolness of the parts under the Geographical Equator t** 

Map p. 57.— By which equator is Asia crossed ? What large island m suuth latitude, is intersected by the same equator ? 
r-a. What large islands are intersected by both equators i B-o, c-s. Wbut countries of Africa are cross« d by the Wanuth 
Equator ! oa, s-n, A-a,— in the last is the point of the greatest heat hitherto observed. Why is it not so hot at the Equa- 
tor in Africa, as m these countries?** 

Map p. 16. — What countries of America are intersected by the northern line of Permanent Ground Frost f K-A-a, B-A-a. 
Near what large island does it pass, and what one is crossed by it? G-d, 1-d. Does tbe soutberu line (f Ground Frost 
intersect the Weirtern Continent, or run to tbe south of it ? 



DEFINITIONS. 

To be passed hi/, till referred to in the progress of the work. 
In Geography, many terms are employed, the precise application of which most pupils would fail to perceive, without some such illustrations as the following. 



NO. I. PARALLEL LINES. 



NO. IV. QUADRILATERALS. 
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SQUARE 


PARALLEL ORAM 
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NO. VIII. CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 

Those that harw a common, or the same, center. 



NO. IX. ELLIPSE. 



NO. II. ANGLES. 



NO. V. SQUARE MILES. 



H9rJt«ntitl 


IN 


R /p. "*■ --. Tl 


miOBT. ACUTS. 


OBTuam. AOUTs. 



NO. III. TRIANGLES. 
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1 1 Square Mile, or 1 mile square. 
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1 1 


S Square Miles, (a ParallelograrQ. ) 
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Square Miles, or 3 miles square; 
each side bein{[ 3 mdes long. 
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YII. MEASURE OF AN ANGLE. 

-It. 

•0* 



\ A RiyhtAnyU 






1 Thn Earth and all th< otb<>r planets "more m ellipses around 
tbe Bun, which occupies a locus common to all thene enipaes "* 

Every Circle ia divided into 300 equal parts, called Dxoima each degr^ 
rqual parU, called Mixorxs ; each minute, into bO equal parts, called SxcoKDa : 
paru, of course rary 1& length, aa the cire]* varies m size iSee No 33 belorr ) 



MAGNITUDE. 

1. Magnitude is the extent, bulk, or size of anything ; as, the bulk or size 
of the earth, or of a stick of timber. Magnitude is applied to things that have 
one or more of the three dimennontt — length, breadth, and thickness or depth. 

POINTS AND LINES. 

2. A Point Is that which has merely position (place,) but not magnitude ; as, 
the extremities of the earth's axis, (called the Poles ot the earth ;) or the extrem- 
ities of any line. 

a The intersections (erosfdngs) of one Ihie with another, are also points ; as, 
the intersections of the meridians with the e<)nntor and parallelti. Indeed a 
point may be taken anywhere in a line that terminates, as either of the lines 
in No. L above ; or in one that does not terminate, as the line called the circum- 
ference of a circle. (See No. 31 below.) 

4. The marks on a common pocket rule repreient poinu, showing merely its 
division into inches and parts of an inch, and do not enter into the measure- 
ment ; hence, a point does not occupy space. 

5. A Line is that which has only length, without breadth or thickness ; as, 
the axis of the earth ; the equator. 

6. In eommon lan^uage^ a line is an extended mark, as the lines ruled on pa- 
per : also, a string, cord, or small rope ; as, a clothes-line, a sounding-line (used 
in measuring the depth of water.) 

7. A Straight Line is the •JutrUH distance between two pohits ; as, either 
of the two lines marked 1 in No. L above. 

€. Hence two straight lines cannot coincide (touch) In any two points, wlth> 
out coincidhig altogether ; therefore, two straight lines cannot enelo§e a space. 

9. A line that is not straight, is called a crooked line : if it bends equnllv (i. e;, 
eontinnously) in all its parts, it is a curve line ; as, the lines marked 2, in No. I. 
PARALLEL LINES. 

IOl a line is said to be paraUd} to another, when it is equally distant Arom it in 
all its parts ; as, the two hues marked 1 in No. L ; or two streets that run side 
by side tai the same direction. 

11. Lines are said to convergt^ when they come nearer together, and to di- 
9trg^ when they recede from one another: lines that converge in one direction 
diverge in the other. Parallel lines neither converge nor diverge : hence, they 
would never meet, if continued ever so far ; and crooked or curve lines may be 
parallel as well as straight lines. (See the lines 2 and 3 in No. L) 
ANC^LES. 

1%. When two lines meet in a point, the place of meeting is commonly called 
an mngU} or mmer ; as, the comer of a room, where the two walls meet, or ths 
corner formed by the meeting of two streets. 

13L Properiy speaking, however, an ANGLE is the Inclhiation or opening 
(space) between two lines that meet in a point, which Is called the angular point, 
or the vertex of the angle ; as A, B, or C, In No. IL 

14. The opening or space between two lines that do not meet, but which, if 
continued, would meet in a point, is also called an Angle ; as, in the case of some 
streets. (See D in No. II.) An angle expressed by three letters, should always 
be read so that the middle letter shall denote the angular point ; thus, the angle 
m No. VIL Is called the angle A B C, or C B A. 

15. An angle Is said to be greater or less, according as the opening Is more or 
less abrupt When one straight line &lls upon another so as to form two equal 
angles, each of them Is called a Right Angle ; but if the lino falls so as to make 
tbe angles unequal, the smaller one is denominated an Acnte' Angle, and the 
greater one, an Obtuse^ Angle. 



16. An Acute Anglo, therefore, is one that is less than a Right Angle, and an 
Obtuse Angle, one that is greater than a Right Angle. 

17. The diflferent angles may be familiarly illustrated by a pair of compasses. 
When they are opened so that one leg b perpendicular to the other, the opening 
or space is a right angle ; a less opening is an acute angle, and a greater open- 
ing, an obtuse angle. 

TRIANGLES. 

18. A Figure Is that which is enclosed \fy one Une, as a circle, an ellipse, 
or by more than one line, as a triangle, a square. 

19. A Triangle^ is a figure with three sides and three angles ; as, the figures 
in No. IIL, or the gable-end of a house, (from the cornice or eaves to the top.) 

90. If one of the angles is obtuse, it is an Obtuse- Angled Triangle ; as. A B C 
in No. UI. : If one is a right angle, it is a Right- Angled Triangle ; as, D E F : if 
all the angles are acute, it is an Acute- Angled Triangle ; as, G H L 
QUADRILATERALS. 

21. A Quadrilateral* is a figure that has four sides and four angles. 

22. A Square Is a qnadrilateral that has all its sides and angles equal ; as. 
Fig. 1 in No. IV. Hence the opposite sides of a square are parallel, and all its 
angles, right angles. 

23. A Parallelogram* U a quadrilateral that has its opposite sides equal 
and parallel, and its opposite angles equal ; as. Figs. 2 and 3 in No. IV. 

24. /a common use, the term parallelogram is applied to quadrilateral figures 
of more length than breadth. 

PLANE PICTURES. 

25. A Superficies (surface) is that which has only length and breadth ; as, 
the surface of the earth, or of a board. 

26. A Plane* is an even or level surface; as, the snxihoe of a floor, of a 
level piece of ground, of the cover of this book ; indeed, the lerel snrfsce of 
any thing is a Plane. The planes of the orbits described by the Earth and 
other heavenly bodies in their annual revolutions, are imaginary ones : of this 
character, also, is the plane of the Horizon, the plane of the Equfttor, etc 

27. A PLANE Figure is one in which all the straight lines that may be drawn 
fh>m any point \n the boundary or in the surface to any other point, wHl touch 
the nirface hi every part ; as, a triangle, a qtuidrilateral, a chrcle. 

28. A plane or a straight line is said to be Aortzoiita/; when It Is parallel to the 
plane of the horizon ; as, the surface of a liquid whf n still, and floors when 
properly made. Either is said to be vertical, when perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon ; as, a cord with a weight attached, when freely suspended ; the 
walls of houses, etc 

29. The area of a given superflcies is its measure expressed in square mUes, 
rods, feet, or inches ; and is found by multlplyfaig the lenflfth and breadth together. 

30. A Square, having each side one mile long. Is said to be one mUe square, 
and to contain one square mile : if each side is 2 miles long, it is 2 miles square, 
and contains 4 (2 times 2) square miles : and If each side is 3 miles long, it con- 
taint 9 square miles ; as, in No. V. above. 

OIROLES. 

31. A Circle* is a plane figure, bounded by a curved line called Its Circum- 
ference,* every part of which is equally distant fh>m a point within it, called the 

Ceruer of the circle. (See No. YI.) The JHameier* of a circle is a straight line 
passing through the center, from any one pohit in the circumference to another. 



and is about one-third as long as the cireumferenoc Any semi-diameter is 
called a Radius* 

32. Degrees, the largest divisions of a cirele, (see Remark 2 under No. IX. 
above,) are marked by a (O) annexed ; mhiutes, by a single dash (') ; seeonds, 
by two dashes (")-, thus, 48o 27' 49" mean* 48 degrees, 27 mhiutes. 49 seconds. 

33. A SouD is that which has all the dimensions, — length, breadth, and thick- 
ness or depth ; as, a block, a stone, timber, the earth. 

34. Multiplying the length, breadth, and depth of a body t<^ether, ghres tbe 
eolid contents ; aa. In measuring loads of wood, or a stick of timber. 

35. A Sphere Is a solid body that has a uniformly convex (round) snrfiiee, 
which, like the cireumference of a circle, is in every part equally distant from a 
point within it, called the center ; as, an artificial globe, a cannon-ball. 

36. The Diameter of a sphere is a straight line passing through th« center, 
from surface to surface ; Just as the diameter of a circle passes firom on* point 
in the cireumference to another. 

37. If a cirele of a sphere has the same center as the sphere, it divides ths 
sphere into two equal parts, or hemlspherts, and is called a Great Cirele j as, 
the Equator and the Meridians. 

38. If a cirele of a sphere has not the same center as tbe sphere, it divides 
the sphere into two unequal parts, and is called a Small Cirele ; as, the Paral- 
lels, Tropics, and Polar Circles. Hence any Great Cirele round a sphere Is the 
greatest circumference of the sphere. 

39. All Great Cireles of the earth are not. however, of the same extent ; for 
the earth, though called a ephere. Is not strictly so, being properiy an oblate sphe- 
roid, (i e., flattened a little at the Poles and bulged out at the Equator, p. 12.**) 

40. Of all the Great Cireles of the earth, therefore, the Equator is really tbe 
greateat ; and its measure Is the greatest circumference of the earth. 

MEASURE OF AN ANGLE. 

41. Any part of the circumference of a cirele is called an Arc :* as, the are 
A C in No. VIL 

42. When the cireumference of a cirele, that has for its center the vertex of 
a given angle, passes across both the lines that form the angle, the number of 
degrees contained In the arc between the lines is the meosure of the angle. 

43. If the are contains 90 degrees, (one-quarter of a circle,) as in No VIL. tbe 
angle is a right angle, as the angle A B C in No. Vll. ; if less than 90. it Is an 
acute angle, as B In No. IL ; if more than 90 degrees, it Is an obtuse angle, as C 
In No. IL 

44. The three angles of a triangle are together equal to two right angles, or 
180 degrees ; but one angle mav be right or obtuse and the others aente, or they 
may all be acute. (See Na III) 

AN ELLIPSE. 

45. An Ellipse is a plane figure that has, like a circle, a center and a curve 
line for its cireumference ; but differs fW»m it. In being of greater length than 
breadth, (somewhat like an egg : see No. IX.) Consequently, all the pohits In 
the cireumference are not equally distant f^m the center, nor are all tbe diame- 
ters of equal length. 

46. The Foci^ of an ellipse are the two points within It, on Its longest diame- 
ter, ft*om each of which points, if a straight line be drawn to one and tbe same 
point taken anvwhere in the cireumference, (as A C and B C in No. IX ;) the uni- 
ted length of the lines wUl invariably be equal to the rnited length of any other 
two straight lines drawn from the foci to any other point in the cirermforence. 
Thus, the united length of A C and B C Is eqnnl to that of A D and B D. 

47. The Eccentricity* of an ellipse Ik the distance f^om the center to either 
facuM* The greater the dintance, the longer the ellipse, and the ikorter the dis- 
tance, the nearer it approaches a trne circle. 



1 Pax'-al-lbl, l^om para, Or. (fropa,) * betide,* and aUehn, Or. (aXXiyXuv,) »one the other;' i. «., " one betide the 
other." Cox-vxaGB', from eon, L. * together,' and vergo, L. • to bend ' (elthw toward or from.) Di-VEnca', from di or die, 
It. • aaander,* and vergo. Ax'-CLK, from aa^Ist, L ' s corner.' A-cute', from aeutut, L. •■harp-pointed.' Ob-tuse', from 
obtunu, L. ' beaten,' * blnnt.' Tei'-am-glk, from tria, L. ' three,' and angle. 

2 QOAn-ai-LAT'-«-»AL, firom quadra or quatuor, L. 'four,' and latue, L. *a side;' four-tided. PAa-AL-LKL'-o-«nAM it 
formed from paraUel and gramma^ Or. (yfKlHliay) *• letter' or 'Ublet,' (a writlng-toble ;) or 'a pair of ttblet.' 

5 Plane, firom jrfomM, L. * smooth,* *flat,> * level;' a plain In popular language. C»'-clb. fh>m eiraua, L. 



3 Di-AM'-E-TBB, from dia. Or. (dio,) 'throngh,' snd matron. Or. (fUTpOV,) *a meatnre ;' becsnte It It the meaeure rt tbe 
dittsnee through. RA'-ni-cs, L. (plural radii,) 'a tpoke of a wheel ;» to called firom radio, L. * to thine,' * to dart beams.* Abc 
it from armt. L. ' a bow,* * a vault.' 

4 Fo'-cus, L. (pi. foci, pron. fo'ti,) • a fire,* ' the hearth ;' the point In which any nnmber of rays of light meet after betag 
reflected (bent or thrown back,) or refracted, (bent or turned atide ;) at, the fbcut of a lent ; the place occupied by tbe sun 
in a planet's orbit, at that of the earth. Ec-cbm-tbic'-i-tt, ttom ez, L. •from » or • out of,* and Mntrvai, L. 'the esater.' 

a ring,* 'a circus,* ancient or modem. Cia-cuM'-rBB-BKCB,. fhas ekrtum, L. 'round,* snd/rre, L. 'to cany.* 
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MA? QUE STIONS. 
How to America bounded ^ For Ant. see the Formulas, p. 7, No. 2, where it 
Ctbe Western Continent) is bounded at length. By what ffulf and sea is it nearly 
(divided ? M-o, c-n. What two great peninsulas do these indentations form ? N A-a, 
0-A-a. What isthmus connects them 1 P-a. 

"What strait on the north-west t B-s. Which is the most northern cape? 
!Point B-w. The most southern ? H-n. The most eastern } s R-e. The most west- 
cm ? Prince of w-s. What sea and islands S. of Behring's Strait } K a, A-n. 

VThat group cf islands south of the main-land of the continent? T-d-F-o. What 
«re they termed, and why 1* What noted cape here ! Aut. H-n, on Horn island, 
the southmost one of the group. 

"Which part of the continent is nearest to the Pole, the north or south ex- 
tremity I What are the extensive level tracts of land in the interior of North 
America called i Ps. (See map, and p. &.) What, in the N. of South America ? 
Ana. L-8, in the basin of the Orinoco. What, in the basin of the Amazon t s-s. 
What, in La Plata ? P-s. 

In which zone is the north part of North America f In which zone, the 
•oath part of South America I In which, the south part of North America 
•nd the greater part of South America t In which, the middle portion of North 
America ? Is the north part of America, then, colder or warmer than the south 
part f Is the south half of North America colder or warmer than the north 
half of South America ? 

Which Grand Division is crossed by the eqnator T What line shows the 
hottest part of the earth t w-h equator. What portion of America does this 
eq[uator cross t P-a Isthmus. What part of the continent, then, is the hottest f 

What is said, on the map, of the extent of the Pacific Ocean on the lino of 
the equator f What, of its discovery and name f 
What archipelago is crossed by the equator f C-L What large islands duo 




ICEBERO IN THE POLAR SEAS 

Th? Ic-fber^ of the Arctic or Polar 6«at are of rnssH watzr 

lOrmaUon. boiz>g, for the most part, broken off from 

the immense glaciers on the %hcres of Green. 

land. Iceland, and Spitsbexgen. 



west from Patagonia? .v-z-d, which forms the largest gronp of Pacific islands 
in the Western Hemisphere. What noted group W. of Mexico f s-h. 

What land lies almost entirely in the Antarctic Ocean ? s-v-a, a portion of the 
Antarctic Continent (See p. 8.) What volcanic peaks on it T Ans. e-s, T-r, the 
nearest to the Pole of any volcanoes known. Height of Mount Erebus f Ant. 
Nearly 2^ miles (12,400 ft.) What navigator reached 78° lO* 8. lat , and when f 

What zone of reefs in the Pacific, mostly coextensive with the Torrid Zone f 
c-1 reels. (See the name N. of the Equator.) What is meant by coral reef* t 
An*. A species of rocks formed in the sea by the coral insect, and extending 
up to the surface or near it 

What two very large rivers, one in North, the other in South America, run, 
for the most part, southerly ? M-i , R-d-1-P-a (including the Parana.) What three, 
one in North, and two in South America, flow easterly t s-L-e ; O-o, A-n. 

"What large river in North America runs north-westerly into the Arctic Ocean? 
M-e. "What one, westerly into the Pacific ? ca. What forms the great water- 
shed of the conthient ? Ant. The Andean System. (See No. 7 below.) How 
is the slope of a country determined from the xfiap t* 

TEXT QUESTIONS. 

When and by whom was America discovered ? I. What course did Colnmbns 
take, and why ? 2. Extent of America ? a What is said of the coast? 3. By 
whom was the North-west Passage discovered? 4. Describe it 5. Mountain 
chains? 6. Andean System ? 7. Volcanoes? 8. Why do they not eject lava? 9. 

WhatUsaidof the plains? 10. Rivers? 11. Their tides ? 12. Courses? la 
Formation of rivers on the west ? 14. Drainage of North and South America *• 
Climate? 15. VegetaUon? 15. Minerals? 15. Aspect of the New World? 16. 
WUd animals? 17. Birds? 18. Fish? 18. Races? 19. Of what two great 
divisions does the continent consist t 9a Boundary Une ? 2a 



AMERICA. 

Sqnare miles 14,500,000 r— Population 56,000,000 ;— S and 4-6ths pernoui to a square mile. 
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1. America, or llio Xew "World, was discovered by Christopher Columbus, a 
native of Genoa in Italy, A. D. 1492 ; when his bold hand removed from the ♦* west- 
cm flood," the shroud of mystery that had rested on it for centuries^ 

2. After the many fhiltless attempts of the Portuguese to reach India by sailing around Africa, Columbus became con- 
vinced that there must be land belonging to Eastern Asia on the other side of the globe, to counterpoise the land already 
known. He therefore wisely concluded to take a westerly course, as the shortest route to India ; so that the discovery 
of Amsriea was rather incidental to his main object 

3. Extent. — About 3,250 miles from east to west, and 9,000 miles from north to 
south; making America the longest continuous body of land on the globe. Coast. — 
Very extensive ; deeply indented in North America ; less so in South America. 

4. The North-west Passage — a communication by water on the north from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific — was discovered in 1853 by Capt McClure, of the British 
Navy, while in search of the lamented Sir John Franklin. 

5. This passage— to find which had been the ** dream of navigators " from the time of the Cabots, a period of about 
360 years, — is descnbed by McClnre as leading through Davis* Strait, Baffin's Bay, the Arctic Ocean, (along side of sev- 
•*ral of its islands,) and through Behring's Strait, into the Pacific. This bold navigator satisfied himself of its existence, 
but, owing to the ice, did not tail through it, and the same cause will doubtless always render the gulfs and bays here im- 
available for navigation : so that the discovery of the passage serves, at best, only to increase our geographical knowl- 
edge. The fisheries of these seas, however, are important ; as, the whale, seal, walrus, sea»unicom. 

6. Mountain Chains. — More remarkable for length and height, than for breadth. The 
Andean System stretches over a space of more than 9,000 miles, embracing the long- 
est, and, as a whole, the loftiest range on the globe ; though the Himalayas in Asia 
have a few peaks that attain a greater elevation. 

7. The Andean System extends along the W. coast, under the various designations of Andes, Cordilleras, Sierra Madre. 
and Rocky Mountains, firom Cape Horn, the southern extremity of the continent, to Point Barrow, the northern extremity.* 

8. Volcafioes. — Remarkable for their number, height, and terrific character : they 
do not, like those of the Old World, generally eject lava, but only scoria^ and ashes. 

9. This probably arises from their great height, which causes the lava to become partially solid before it can reach the 
mouth of the crater. Mount St. Ellas, on the boundary between British and Russian America, and Popocatepetl, in 
Mexico, (both volcanic,) are higher than any other peaks in North America 

7 Tile maiu-laud of America was not discovered by Columbaa till 1498, wlien he lauded near the moutti of the Orinoco, iu 
Soutli America. This toolc place one year after the N. E. coast of North America was visited by the Cabots, and one year 
before South America was coasted on the N. by Americns Vespncios, from whom the whole continent was named. 

8 The islands of Terra del Ftiego are denominated confmeatei. from having the same base as the Western Continent : iu 
this case, the interveninf space Is covered by Magellan Strait. Hence Cape Horn, on the sonthmost island of the Fueg Ian 
group, is usually regarded as the south extremity of the continent. Islands that have no such connection with the main-land, 
are termed oceanic or pelagic, from pdagot. Or. *sea;* as, most cf the islands of the Pacific. 

9 As the shape of the two peninsulas is mneh alike, and their mountain ranges very similar, U follows that there is cousid« 
erable resemblance in their drainage. Thus, the Mississippi is matched by the La PlaU, both draining the south part of the 
great plain of their respective Grand Divisions. The St. Lawrence is matched by the Amaxon, both running easterly; the 
Orinoco, by the Nelson and Churchill, which drain the north-east, (see map, p. 18,) and the Mackenzie by tlw Magdalene, 

I dross. t native ; natural. * foreign ; not natural. 



10. Plains. — ^Very extensive, covering two-thirds of the surface ; hence America 
has been characterized by Guyot, as " the world of plains." 

11. Rivers. — ^Numerous, and some the largest known. The Amazon, La Plata, 
and St. Lawrence, enter the sea by immense estuaries or mouths, resembling gulfs j 
the Orinoco and Mississippi, by several mouths, forming deltas. 

12. Owhig to the wide mouths of the Amazon and St Lawrence, which open due east toward the tidal wave, the tide 
rises in these rivers to a great height, and proceeds to a great distance. 

13. The great mountain water-shed being in the west, the rivers in general have an 
easterly course : the Mackenzie, however, runs northerly, and the Mississippi and La 
Plata, southerly, following the slopes of their respective plains or valleys.' 

14. As the Ilocky Mountams are at a much greater distance from the Pacific than the Andes, there is room for the for_ 
mation of two large rivers (the Columbia and the Colorado,) on the W. side of North America, while on the W. side of 
South America, there are only a few moimtain torrents. 

15. Climate. — Colder than the Old World, in corresponding latitudes.^® Vegetation. — 
Unparalleled in luxuriance, comprising, either as indigenous^ or exotic,' the produc- 
tions of every climate. Minerals. — The precious metals unexampled in abundance. 

16. The nnnsnal aspect of nature in the New World, struck the first beholders with astonishment :— Forests of new 
species of trees, surpassing in grandeur all that they had ever seen ; lakes like seas ; gigantic mountains ; and rivem 
which rolled majestically to the ocean. Its animals differed no less from those with which Europeans were fluniliar ; and 
it appeared to be inhabited by a peculiar race of human beings. 

17. Wild Animals. — Mostly peculiar, and inferior io corresponding species of the 
Old World. (For the more important, see maps pp. 18, 52.) 

18. Many of the bird* are among the largest known, as the condor, harpy eagle ; many are distinguished for the spleD* 
dor of their plumage, as parrots, humming-birds : Juk are abundant, both on the coasts and in the rivers. 

19. Races. — Indian, the eihorigmes ;* Cfl«ca*/a«, the settlers from Europe; Ethio- 
pian, from Africa; Mongolian, the Esquimaux in the north." 

so. Owing to the indentations of the Caribbean Sea and Onlf of Mexico, theeontinent consists of two vast penlnsolas— 
North and South America— which, A-om having much the same shape and idze, " form, so to speak, an equilibrium."* 
The boundary line between North and South America passes across the Panama Isthmus, between 8 and 9 degrees of 
north latitude. (See map on the opposite page.) 

(p. 52,) wliicb ruui nortlierly. Tlie elevation of the water-siieds of tlie great riven of tlie pUius is bo flight, tliat two of thece 
•treama running in oppoalte directions, sometimes liave a permanent commuuication witli each other. To determine the 
direction iu which the inrface of any country dope*, and where the more elevated laud is situated, we have ouly to observe 
the course of the rivers as indicated on the map. 

10 From stretcliing through the torrid and temperate zones into the frigid, together with its different elevations, Amerii-a 
has ueceasarily every conceivable variety of climate. Iu North America, it seems to be growing milder, owing, probably, to the 
clearing of the forests, so that the surface of the earth is more readily acted on by the snn*s rays, and thft snow sooner melted. 

11 The Indians, though greatly reduced in numbers by the injustice of the whites, are still found scattered over most of the 
New World. How they came here is a mooted* question ; it is thought, however, that they may have migrated from Asia 
across Behring*s Strait, either iu their canoes, or on the ice in winter. America must have been iuhabited by a refined people 
long before it was discovered by Columbus , as is plainly indicated by tradition, monaments, mummies, etc. 

« original iuhabitantt. » equality of weight. •disputed. 
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MAP QTJ^S'^IONS. 

KoKTH America.— Wlmt ia tbe direction for bonudlng a country ?" How 
la Korth America bouudud t^* Wbat Btrkdtfl, bay, Hound, aud ocean, form the 
Korth-west Pai»age t D-s strait, u-s bay, o-n strait, M-« »oiiud, Prince of w-s 
•trait, A-c ocean, Behring's strait. 

Which and where are the principal divisions of North America? R-A-a, 
B-A-a, O-d, in the north ; U-s-s, in the middle , M-o, c-A-a. and w-i-s (iHlands.) 
in the sonth. What remarkable ocean current near the E. coast ? G-s m. 

Boand the United States. Ant. N. by 0-A-a ; £. by A-c ocean ; S. by M-o and 
M-o gnlf ; W. by P-c ocean. Bound Mexico. Ant. N. and N. E. by U-s-s , E. by 
M-o gclf and c-n sea ; S. E. by C-A-a , S. and W. by P-c ocean. Bound Central 
America Ana, N. by M-o and c-n sea -, E. by c-u sea , 8. by P-a isthmus ; S. W. 
and W. by P-c ccean. 

Seetiont. — ^What do the Sections at the bottom of the maps, show ?" Near 
what island in the S. W. of British America is the west end of the sectional 
line A B OB the map ? v-a.>^ — in the P-c ocean, and N. W. of the u-s-s. '^^'hat po- 
litical division of British America does the line first cross? B-c-a What monn- 
taln range next ? R-y. At what point ? Mount B-n. 

"What large lakes and falls does the line cross ? s-r, H-n, E-e, o-o. N-a. What 
town at its eastern extremity ? A-a— near the Atlantic. Whot is the most ele- 
Tated point on this line? rSee the right hand Section below the map.) Mt B-n, 
CTOT three miles high. Its height in feet ? Whot is meant by the Snow Limit ?" 

Wliere is the west end of tho sectional line D ? Ana. At In volcano, near 



A-a peninsula in Russian America. What mountains docs it cross ? s-E-s, R-y. 
At what fort dots it terminate f 8-u. On what river is .the fort ? M-e. 

Is the^ountry hilly or mountainous on the line D t (See the Section O D 
bi'low tho map.) Name the two more elevated peaks. l-n, s-E-s. Height of 
Mount St. Elias in fcit ? (See Section D.) Its height in mUes ? Ana. Nearly 
3 and I-half, {o,2tf0 feet making one mile.) 

Racta and AnimaU. — What do the small heads on the map show?'* What 
are the nnimals and races of men in British America? (See map.) In Green- 
land? Iceland} Russian America f United Stiitos? Mexico? Central America ? 
West Indies \ Animals in the northern waters ? 

British America. — By what countries and waters is British Amenca 
bounded ? N. by A-c ocean ; E. by H-s bay, Ds strait, and A-c ocean ; S. by the 
U-s-s , W. by PC ocean, and R- A-a. Large river and lakes on the S. T S-L-E, O-o, 
K-e, H-n, s-r. Large lakes in the interior i G-R-r, s-e, A'O, w-g. 

"What are the chief divisions of British America? N-B-n or H-B-y Territory, 
in the N. ; B-c-a, in the S. W. ; C-a, and other provinces in the S. E. Which 
an* where is the prmcipal bay ? H-s. Gulf? s-L-e. Strait? H-s. 

What are tho principal islands, sounds, and strait, on the north ? B-g, P-y 
(islands.) H-e, D-s. J-s. c-n land. Gulf, souudii. and islands, on the south west? 
o-a, QC-c, N-a, v-s, w-n. Mountains in the west ? R-y. Principal rivers ? s-L-e, 
M-e, N-n, s-n. "Where does each empty ? 

Jj^ British America is continued at length on pp. 48, 49. 

Russian America. — By what country and waters is Russian America 
bounded? N. by A-c ocean, E. by B-A-a, S. by P-c ocean; W. by K-a sea, and 



B-« strait Which and where are the principal sounds and bay ? Prince w-ai, 
N-n, B-L Prominent capes ? Pr. of vv-s, B-w (point.) 

Which and where is the chief peninsula! A-a (peniastila.) The principal 
mountain peaks ? S-E-s, F-r. Chief river ? c-e. Capital ? N-a-I, on s-a ijdaud. 

Danish America. — What oceans, straits, and bay, form the boundary of 
Greenland ? a-c, on the N. ; A-c, on the E. and S. ; D-s, B-s, 6-h, on the W. 
What land on the N. ? vrn. (See No. 19 below.) WTiat land W. of Kennedj 
Channel ? G-L" What is said of the N. port of it ? (Sec map.) 

Which and where is the most noted cape of Greenland ? F-1. Bay and island t 
M-e, D-o. Chief settlements i L-s.«' N-Ht. F-b. The most northern vClage t U-k.« 

What circle crosses Iceland from E. to W.? A-c. What line of frost also crossts 
it ? (See map.) Which and where is the principal cape ? N-h. Noted volcano 
and springs ? H-a, o-s." Capital f R-k.»* 

TEXT QUESTIONS. 

Characterize Norih America. 1. What is said of its extent ? 2. Of the Gnlf 
Stream ? 3. Mountains ? 4. Rocky Mountains ? 5. Plains ? 6. Extent of the Great 
Central Plain ? 7. Lakes? 8. Rivers? 9. Water-falls? 10. Climate? 12. Soil? 12, 

What is said of Russian America ? 13. Inhabitants of the Aleutian islands ? 14. 
New Archangel ? 15. What does Danish America comprise ? IG. What Is said of 
Greenland ? 17. Productions and animals? 18. Settlements and inhabitants? 18. 

^Mlat is said of Washington Land? 19. Describe Humboldt Glacier. SGL 
Characterize Iceland. 21. Its cUtrate? 22. Productions and porsniUT S2. 
Inhabitants? 22. Education? 23. Relklavik? 23. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Square miles 8,000,00« —Population 40.000,000 -—to a *quare mile 5. 

1, North Amkrica is pre-eniinently the land of lakes and water-falls, and greatly 
exceeds South America in population, civilization, and political importance. 

2. This Grand Division extends northward from the Panama Isthmus about 4,500 
miles, and has an extreme breadth of about 3,000 miles. 

a Near the E. coast is a warm oceanic current, called tho Gulf Stream, which Issues ft-om the Mexican Gulf throngh 
fbe Florida Strait, passes along the coast of tho United States and crosses the Atlantic, continuing perceptibly warmer 
than the ocean through which it flows. 

4. Mountains, — Two principal chains; the Rocky Mountains in the west ; the Alle- 
ghany, or Appalachian System, in the east. 

!>. The Rocky Mountain range, constituting, with the Cordilleras of Mexico, tho great Andean System, runs nearly 
parallel with tho Padflo coast, but several hundred miles distant trom it The highest peak is Mount Brown in 
British America. 

6. Plains, — The Mississippi and Mackenzie Plains, named from the great rivers by 
which they are respectively drained ; both of which, together with the basin of the 
St. Lawrence, are comprised in the Great Central Plain. 

7. The Great Central Plain extends firom the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and Arom the Rocky Mountains to 
Ilndson's Bay and to the Alleghany Mountains. In latitude 49°, the Plain is divided into two parts by a rising ground 
of about 1,200 feet in height, which forms the water-shed between tho streams running northerly and those running 
■ontherly. 

8. Lakes. — The largest collections of fresh water known : the basin of the St. Law- 
rence, with its lakes, contains ** more than half the fresh water on this planet." 

9. Ricers, — ^Numerous, large, and generally navigable : among them is the Missis- 
tippi ; which, with its Missouri branch, is reckoned the longest, and excepting the Am- 
azon, the largest river in the world. 

10. Waterfalls, — ^Not remarkable, generally, either for their great descent, or moun- 
tain scenery, as are the Alpine ; but for their immense volume of water. 

IL They are the descending rush of mighty rivers,— as the cataract of Niagara, which to allowed even by foreigners, 
to be the sublimest object on earth. 

12. Clhnate. — In general about 10 degrees colder than that of Western £urope in the 
same parallels ; but the west coasts of both have much the same temperature. Soil. — 
Fertile in the south ; barren in the north, and near the Rocky Mountains. 

12 In bouudtng a country or luy other divlcion, tell, in all caaei ; fint, how it ii bounded on the north, neat on the «aa(, tbi-u 
ou the south, axid lastly on the west ; as. for example, North America is bounded on the N. by the A«c ooi^an, on the E. by the 
A-o ocean, ou the S. by the Gulf of m-o and s-A-a, and on the W. by the P-c ocean. 

19 The Sections at tlie bottom of the maps, show the profile or face of the country (whether level or monntainouii.) alnn|[ 
the corresponding black lines on the map; the heights of the principal peaks, and of various places above the aea-Ievel : as. 
Section A B, represented on the map by the line which begins near Vancouver's I. ou the Pacific, where it is marked A, and 
ranning easterly, crosses the Rocky Moonta'ns at Mt. Brown, alto the Great Lakes, and Niagara Falls, and terminates mtAu- 
gnsta in Maine, near the Atlantic, where it is marked B. 

14 By the Snow Limit U meant the line above which the surface of the earth Is covered with perpetual snow, as is the case 
in the Polar regions, where this line coiucides with the level of the sea. We have aeeu that, other things being equal, the 
cotd becomes less and less from the Frigid Zones to tho Torrid, aud even to the equator ; and also that elevathui tends to an m- 
ereaat of cold; heuco in the warmest regions, the snow l!mlt must rise the highest, and perpetual snow is found only en tiie 
snore elevated mountains. In tho Sections below the map, the snow limit of Mount St. Elias appears, by the scale at the 
aide, to be about 11,000 ft. high, and thet of Mount Brown, about 10,000 ft. (See Climate, p. 14.) 

13 A email head on the map, representing one of the five races, (see p. ID,) i« generally placed in that portion of the 
eottntry where that race is most nameroui. 

18 OftlSSELL hkXU waa named in honor of Henry Orinnell, Esq., of New York, from having been diacovered by the 
«• van*koo'-vera. «l IIk'-ten-f«l^ M oo' per-nav-ik. " ghi'<<era. t4 ri' 



RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Square milei 894,000 —Population 61,0(10.— 1 person to 6^ square miles. 

13. Russian America has a severe climate, and is valuable only for the products 
of its fisheries and of the chase. Most of the narrow southern strip is under the exclu* 
sive control of the Hudson Bay Company. 

14. The inhabitants of the Aleutian^* Islands (W. of Allaska peninsula, p. 16,) herd together in large holes dng In the 
earth, and roofed with turf. 

15. New Archangel, the chief settlement, on Sitka Island, has a magnetic obser- 
vatory, and is the center of the Russian American Company's fur trade. 



DANISH AMERICA. 



^'ul 



Oreenlaud— Square miles 380,000 .—Population 9.4dO: leeiau^-Sqiiare miles 40,000 :— Population 00.000. 

IG. Danish America comprises the islands of Greenland and Iceland ; besides sev- 
eral small ones in the West Indies, between North and South America. 

17. Greenland, which is proverbially the coldest country on the globe, has, in 
general, a high, rocky, and barren surface ; the interior of which is covered with eter- 
nal snow and glaciers, extending, in many parts, to tho sea-shores. 

18. Some poor kitchen vegetables are raised in tho S., July being the only month withont snow. Seals, flsb, and sea- 
fowl, especially the eider-duck, are abundant. There are 38 Danish settlements, and several missionary stations ; but 
the inhabitants aro all Esquimaux,^* except abont 250 Europeans." Lichtekfels** hi the capital j Upemavik** is ihm 
northmost town known. 

19. Washington Land, and the immense Humboldt Glacier, which stretches be- 
tween it and Greenland, (p. 18.) were discovered by Dr. Kane in l8o4.** 

20. Kane describes this stupendous glacier as " cementing into one the Greenland of the Scandhiavlan Vikiiifi (tetp 
kings,)" and the America of Colnmbus. *>* 

21. Iceland, a cold and desolate country, especially in tho interior, abounds in 
naked rocks, glaciers, lava, and volcanoes ; among the last is Mount Hecla, noted for 
its destructive eruptions : near it aro the famous boiling springs, called Geysers.^ 

22. The climate is less rigorons than that of Greenland ; the S. coast is ranch warmer than the N.. fh>m being wishHI 
by the Gulf Stream, (p. 85.) The productions comprise a few garden vegetables, but no grain : fishing and cattle-rear^ 
ing form the chief pursuits. The inhabitants (mostly of Norwegian origin,) are intelligent, patriotic, moral, and hcspi- 
table : the religion, Lutheran. " 

23. The Icelanders have few schools, but domestic education is universal ; reading 
is the chief amusement, during their long winter nights. Keikiavik,^^ the capital, has 
an observatory and a library. 

Expedition which h«> so generously fitted out to search for Sir John Franklin. It was charted (mapped) by Dr. Kane m 18&I. 
to within 7)ft° (about 500 miles) of the Pole— only about as far as it is from New York to Bi ffalo by railroad,— ai:d ia tie 
nearest to a Polar point of any land yet discovered, in eitlier the Northern or Southern Hemisphere. 

17 The Esquimaux subsist moktiy on seals and fish, and shelter themselves from the cold by holes dug in the enow, with rooft 
raised a little above the surface. It is estimated thut 1,100 have been converted to Christianity by the labora of missionaries. 

18 The di'fcovery of the North-west Passage by Capt. JlcClure proved conclusively that Greenland aud the islands N. of the 
passage form nj part of Contineutal America, but the more recent discoveries of Dr. Kaue have demonstrated the insular 
position of Greenland itself (mcluding Washington); as he coasted it over the ice on the wevt, imtil he came to an Open Sea, 
with the coast trending" to the north-east. 

19 Iceland and Greenland, properly American islands, were known and even colonized long before the discovery of the con- 
tinent by ColnmbuB \ Iceland having been first visited by some Norwegian chiefs A. D. 860, and Greenland iu MO, by Korwe> 
giaus from Iceland. The climate of Iceland, like that of Orcrnland, aeems to h^ve become more severe. A large part of the 
island waa once coven d with forests, whereas trees are now rarely to be met with. Literature was cultivated among the lee* 
landers, when in the west cf Europe it waa so much neglected, and their Saga^* are now the beet authority for the early 
history of the northern European nations. Iceland College, the chief educational inrtitutiou, baa 8 profeaaora and 10 atadenta. 

•keHi-viK. ts a-lii'-«he*«n. *• ea'-ke-mo. >' extending. >* ancient recorda. 
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tflLP Qt7£STION8. 

1. What are tbe bouudanua of tUe United 8tatcd ? B-A-a, on the N. 
A-c, on the E. ; golf of M-o, and M-o, on the S. ; pc. on the W. What ' 
largo lakes and rivers on its borders i »-r, h-u, ec, o-o, s-L-e ; nnd 
Ji-a-o,(on the S.) Ou what parallel does the N. W. boundary line of our 
Federal Republic run f" When was it determined ?« Wnat is meant 
by Muson and Dixon's Line ?*^ 

2. What arc the principal bays and sounds on the AtlauUc coast ! 
D-e, c-e, A-e, p o. The more conspicuous capes 1 c-d, M-y, H-n, c s, 
H-y, H'S, L-t, r-r. From what state does each pmject t What large 
lakes wholly in the United States? M-n, and o s t (in Utali.) What 
ODe mostly so ? c-n.— between the states of N-Y-k and v-t. 

3. Name the five Great Lakes in the order of their situation west- 
%vard, beginning with Ontario, o o, E-e, n-n, h n, s-r. What and wheu'^ 
Are the principal mountain ranges ? Ahk. r y, ineludmg the smc, \u 
the W. ; Ay or An System, m the E. IIi;;hc8t peak of the Itocky 
3ItB. tn the United StaUt f Ks.— over 2 and Ihulf miles high. 

•I. What is the extent of the Appalachian System M^ Names of its' 
parallel ridges ? B-u-e, Ay. c-d. What states are crosjicd or bordered 
"by it? A-a,G-a, T-e,s cu,s c-n, K-y,v-a,M-d,pa, n-y k, v-t,.v-H-c, M-e. 

A. What IS commonly regarded as the highest point of the Allcgha 
nies? Mt Ml.— in sea. Its height? An*. Nearly 1 mile and l-qunr 
ter, (6,476 feet,) or 250 feet higher than Mt. Washington in the w-e 
niuiiDtainB. (New IIumpMhire.)i3 

6. What are the principal water-sheds of the country? Am. Tlief 
Xifcky Mouniatns, which separate the streams flowing W. or S. W. 
into the p-c, from those flowing S. E. into the M-i river and gulf of m o; 
and the Appalachian St/n/em, which separates the streams flowing S.E. 
intu the A-c, or S. into the gulf of m-o, from those flowing N. W into 
the o-o nver. 

7. What names are given to the slopes of land from the water- 
sheds ? Ahs, The shipe W. of the R y Mts, is called the Pacific Slope ; 
that E. of the A-n System, the Atlantic Slope ; and the immense tract 
between these mountains, the Mississippi Valley. 




8. Where (i. e., in what state or temtory,) do the following nvers 
rise : and what are their upper, middle, and lower courses, and places 
of emptying: viz. — Tiie Mississippi? Missouri? Columbia ^ Colorado 
(in the W.) r Uio Grande ? Red ? Oiiio T Arkansas ? Red R. of the 
N.?— flowing into w-g lake in British America. 

9. Which states are bounded on the E. by the Mississippi ? L a, as, 
M-i, i-a, M-a. Which, on the W. by the Mississippi ? Mi, Te, k y, is, 
wn. Which, on the N. by the Ohio ? K-y, va. Which, on the S. by 
the Ohio ? 1-8, I a, oo. 



iU. Which states and territories are bounded in part by the Mis- 
^souri ? M-i, i-u, D-n, K-s, N-a. Which, by the Red R. 1 ts, as, i-b. 
Which, by the Rio Grande 7 T-s. Which are intersected by the Ar- 
kansas? K-s, i-n, A-s. Which, by the Mississippi ? L-a. Which, by 
the Musouri / M-i. 

11. Which sutes arc called the Eastern States 7 M-e, n-h e, v-t, m-s, 
R.|-d, and Connecticut. Which, the Middle States? N-Y-k, N-j-y, p-a. 
D-e. Which, the Southern Sutes ? M-d, v-a, K-c-a, s-c-a, g^, K-a, A-a, 
M-i, L-a, T-s. Which, the Western States? o-o, K-y, T-e, i-a, i-s, a-s, 
ji-i^ l-a, M-n, w-n, M-a, c-a, on. 

1*J. Which territories border on British America? w n, N a, D-h. 
Wliieh states, cither on British America, or on the Great Lakes ? M-a, 
\v-u,M-n,0'0,p-a,N-Y-k,v-t,N-H-e,M-c. Which of the Eastern and Middle 
States border ou the Atlantic ? M-e,N H-e,M-s,R-i-d,c-t,R*Tk,N-J-y, D-e. 
Which of th6 Southern States boi der on it I M-d, va, s c a, s c a. c-a, r-a. 

13. Which states border on the Gulf of Mexico ? r a, A-a, mi. L-a, 
T-B.— sometimes called '* the Gulf StaU'S. * Which states and territory, 
on the Pacific ? cu, o u, w u. 

14. Which states and territories are crossed by the Forty-fourth par- 
allel (». e , the parallel of 44^. see p. i::") ? M-e, n-h-c, vt, n y k, M-n. 
wu, M-a, Dh, N-a, on. Which, by the Thirty-second parallel ? o-a, A-a, 
Mi, L-a, T 8, A-a. Which, by the prime meridian of Washington City ? 
K Y k, p-a, M d, v-a, N-c-a. Which, by the meridian of 16'-^ W. from 
Washington ? (See bottom of the map.) M-a, i-a, M-i, a-s, L-a. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

15. Between what two states does the District of Columbia lie? 
Ah$. Between M d and va, on the lea or E. bank of the Potomac, 
which separates the District from va. (See p. 30.) What single county 
occupies the entire District? Ahs. Washington county. What towns 
in It? w-n, in the S. E.. and en, m the N. W. 

16. What aflftucnts of the Potomac intersect the District ? Am. East 
Branch, and R k creek ; the latter forms the boundary between the 
towns. From which of these towns is longitude often computed ' 
Am, From w-n : or, strictly speaking, from the meridian that passes 
through the National Observatory there. 



THB UNITED STATES. 

Sq. nlin. SOOa.mo pup. WO,om tn t ii]. mili*. I Decv'nutBli* kncnue. e^OISO.OOO ^ ratt ^ ptt crnt t Of Ui« frre pvpsliliea, t£ st&od 1 Id 5, BUKlKnled I nt 30. 

1. The UxtTED States, a fetleral republic, consista of thirty-threo states, seven teiritoriea, and tho District of Columbia, 
The states are divided into four classes — ^the Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Wester.n. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

8, The District ov Columbiap the seat of the capital of the United Stiitea, is a 
small territory under the immediate control of the federal Congress. It iras ceded* 
to the General Government by the state of Maryland, in 1790.'^ 

3. Tba DlilTkA was ori^nany 10 mti?ii sqiuiT#, (contaloliiff 100 fnnare idJIm^) ntid ODUilHtinl itl two eotmlbst^Wu^bsK- 
iPD on like hft bulk of th« P<7tuin»c» toil AluxaudriH ea thu rtfht buuk — wbkh wrre ccd^fl, the fortocr bj Slai^lufld, and 
1b« laltrr hy TLrEtnln* to tho United Statn, la lltfO: hi I1H6, Alexandria «inmty wai nlmeedaP la YliflBla, wfakb r*- 
dscnl iIm anH of the DUttlrt Id GO i<|tiaKi mllnL * 

4- The District Ilea along the bank of the Potomac, ^hich separates it from Virginia 
on the Ronth-west : on all tho other aides it b bouncled hy 5Iaryland* 

^. The whole District is compri.sed in the single county of Washington ^ Trhlch 
consists of but two towns, — Washington, our national capital^ and Georgetown. The 
ffurface is gently undulating, and the soil rather poor 

10 Tbir FoitT-nlnth puiltf L {4^ N. Ikt.) wu fix^il upnu «■ aiir M. tV. bonndtry hnti b> t!» On pen Treitj witli Kn];ijind^ 
rvttSfed^ Junf iSth, 1£M, after bii tcTimQiiiDrti^iiid pTotnLCti-d* dUpirte lii rrfud tn qut tktm t»" Fift^-ruiarFortj." ibt^iOf.} 

11 III im vfti ruti tJK rinioiia Untfiu nnH Dfxbu'i Lli>a» [au m ^nlhl uf 3^ ^,) fixini thv «otitlH-ni baimdu; or P^tutitit" 
niiiM. snjd vbleli bti betom* prnrcTbUJ u tbr diridiuR Una bftWfrD tbe N^nb «ud tbi> Saatb, 

13 Tbr AlW|bttif i^i^P^ farma tb* Eontbrni pvrt *'i the App^lifbi^i^ Sjiteui, tbi( ftrrtcbpt \u brokt^n rldffi nwlj jmnlkl 
wltb the AtlAnlkc coMt {bciiif fnxn Sfi to ^0 tiilUi AIeUdI ) htna Alftbama to liflBi^ tut) vvm intu Cuiftdi. 

13 Scnip flBtborltiei nimkr Mt, inttbeU 6,'iS2 f^rt btcbr %ut ■Aotkrr poLui btv tl, nlM CU»fio*4i*v Ft«lt, vta ■ioertttbisd 
Id IfUC >7 Ho*. T. L. ClitirnitLii. ta be 6 JML (vet Mfb, 

14 DKHtnlal (from im*m, L. ' t*u* mad mwmt^ *% yi^T.') mr^u* " Arr ten |r«ri," {brrr^ firtibi 1M0 lo iBflltf) imU pt^eoiat,. 
Iffw r*tt0^ h* ' prcipoitkfi/ 7«rrH *ty,' uATnlirait *» bnvdTrd.') mnsi "a tt-rtiun p&rt uf v^rtj butidrrd.^ Ttw tUtlrtlci 
uf lb« Usltfil filatca, ind of f»tb Milf^> fiTm br^nfter, t» well v Ibo frvduvl* uid nub «f **rh^ mrp b«BPd oil tbv ceuaw 
fff 1181^ idle* WB birv no rWw#l* lafortiutlaii of ■ u^^fv nM-«^iit i*tv tram wkjcb In Uirtltuta cdmpuitDiia. Fup^a * ml icbticL* 
ATn«ir4 mora «cieunit<]j m» lu 4 tud 9^,)Citbi «rib>lnbibttiiiiU^ " Uukchdnkd"^ e<^ibprt«n tU Grn perHiiu owtt ^ jvu* t^l 
1^1 kaofibl* tf it«il|i« and vdtliii i tbtludtiif *lt|W, tbt trmf p «u I In 4 



0. Washixgto^i. '* a city of magnificent distances,'' is regularly laid ont, but 
sparsely* built : the public building?* would graco any national raetropolis.** ^ 

7. The Capitol, in which Congresa meets, and which has recently been enlarged* 
now ranks among the most magnigcent senate^houses in tbe world. 

i>. Tbe Farner-tftODf rvf the Cn|»ito1 waff laid by Geti. Wudilngloii. tn iTyS , in 1$1A, wfaf n tb? dt j vt« U\wa bj |ht Brill^ 
it wtn'titaTlf dntitijecl bj flren logtther wilb rbir F^nldpfit'ii Hotuw^Aad rbe Lrbiniy *:if Ctrngrtm. It bu rff^oU/ b«a 
rilradtd to laart fban twire Iti iiriiettiAl tAit, by tbe Addition of two Urgt wlnfi of whLt» tuarblc.i' 

9. The city of Gtorgttown is situated at the head of navigation on the Potomac, 
and on the north-west of Washington, from which It is separated hy Bock Creek: 
it is noted as the favorite residence of the Russian and other foreign ndnistera, and 
for its literary advantages. 

Qiuvf^imii^jOf wbHt docb onf Federn] KepobUi: rontbrt ! L How &rv lb« st JitH cIowmI T I, Tl'lut )m ibft Hbttirt of 
CV^Iamblut 2. Ilk ongtBAl «xtratl a How did (he United StRl(« eil j^mrwjop cf in a iXw iJtnntloQT 4. Of what 
doet M eoDitst T U. Bnrf jic« ntt PiU T 5l Wbat b ivld of Hi favcnunc^t T'* Wbat, of M*ublimrt«i Cl!y t & Of t3i« Cftp- 
Hon T nii hatftiy? 8. C«jfHftowiat 0. 

\h Tb« nittritt mt C<i}uinUi« wm vtt«btl«b*d vibe prrtntu^ut' mMl of fDrrninii^iic hi 1101 ; bi^t 1\h- fnremmfiii: oilctkU did 
Ant raiDDira tb^thf r, unr d>d CDOfr«» tnfvt llwrfl, tJU IfSfby Th^ DTifrict It mA. rrpTvieDlpd In tbu iitKatul ccfimtUt tik« 1b« 
dnkniued IfrrildEi^i'; iM,r ii \% atUiwt-d inj TDie« la tbir cJecthm of fi^rml uAciri, irnt ertn nf tbe rT4-itdi»Dt+ CoDp¥>M ip- 
fwUit* tbe Jiidlciiiy 1' but the cltb*a ■!« allowed to ttwBiRe tbelt aitioteliMf Kffilri lii tkeir own wiy^ u tn tb* ilataa, 

Ifi Tbi) '' WbhA HnHce,^ I'D wbich tbtr Pre«^de&t n«<ld««* t v>4 I'bilf ffiOei K. W. of ihp Captiol, la wn rlegimt ttid tfuloni 
edJtc«, «if wbltf fri^'Btiinr. Tbe Fateut-Oilcef md tbe 0«ii*n1 Poirt^ilce^ «re baiutfociifl and njoimodtoni butldhip. Tbv 
Natinoal Ob^erviiflfj, tbi* GmKliaiMiiti} Iu»tltut4*» and thv WaibiiifUiq Uoimnr&tf (wbicb la Ibcomplctc'T^an uacrng tbe otbvr 
al^ta of iiitenat^ 

IT It wu ettkadlrd lb*t Wublnrtob roiilaliieil. in \tbS, a rrfltdcml pcrf^aUcn ol bbemt J%QM, wUb €^ i:b«rvbpa t ud thtX 
eeo iirw biilldlnita wvir erected darnp tbe year ItM, Tbr pnpuhlWu wm* ttatrd aI 10,010 Is lUt, aud ta |n4tJy iucreu*d 
tU'U Comma 1* iu ertttob. 

lifLlunid^, r Ivlii^t noALbluf. * Judfca^ ' brlvkflLp lo ■ cftj iw lUiik 
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MAP a^^^i^ioHs. 

1. What are the bouudaho* ^^ ^^^ Umted Stutcd 1 BA-a, on the N. 
A-4«, on the E. ; gulf of mo, and Mo, ou the S. ; p-c, ou the W. Wbai* 
large lakea and rivers ou its borders ? s-r, h-u, e-c, o-o, SL-e ; and 
R-«-e,(OD the S.) Ou what parallel does the X. W. boundary line of our 
Federal Republic run ?»o When wiw it determined ?w Wiiat is meant 
by Mason and Dixon's Line l^^ 

2. What are the principal bays and sounds on the Atlantic coast * 
D e, c-e, A^, p o. The more conspicuous capes? c-d, M-y, H-n, c-s, 
H-y, H-s, Lt, FT, From what state does each project t What large 
lakes wholly in the United States? m u, and a s-t (in Utuli.) What 
one mostly so ? cu. — between the states of N-T-k and v-t. 

3. Name the five Great Lukes in the order of their situation wcst- 
%vard, beginning with Ontario, oo, e-c, hu, m u, s-r. What and where 
are the principal mountain ranges ? Aus. r y, including the s-mc, iu 
the W.: Ay or An System, m the E. Highest penk of the Rocky 
Mts. f« ike United Stati'i 1 k-h.— over 'Z and 1-half miles high. 

<!• What is the extent of the Appalachian System ?»2 Xaines of its 
parallel ridges ? B-u-e, A-y, c-d. What states are crossed or bordered 
by it T A-a, ca, T-e, s c-u, n c a, k y, va, m d, p-a, n-v k, v t, n H-e, m^. 

5. What IS commonly regarded as the highest point of the Allcgha /^Ja-, 
nieiT ML Ml.— in s-c-a. Its height ? Am, Nearly 1 mile and l-qunr- %^ ) 
ter, (6,476 feet,) or 230 feet higher than 3It. Washington in the w-e 
mountains. (New Ilnmpshire.)^) 

6. What are the principal water-sheds of the country? Am. Tht] 
Rocky Monnlaim, which separate tlie streams flowing W. or S. W. 
into the p-c, from those flowing S. E. into the Mi river and gulf of m o; 
and the Appalachian i^ijulcm^ which separates the streams flowing S.E. 
intu the AC, or S. into the gulf of mo, from those flowing N. W into 
the oo nver. 

7. What names are given to the slopes of land from the water- 
sheds T Am, The slope W. of the r y Mts, is called the Pacific Slope ; 
th«t £. of the A-n S>'stem, tiie Atlantic Slope : and the immense tract 
between these mountains, tbo Mississippi Valley. 




8. Where (i. ^., in what state or temtory,) do the following nvers I 
rise ; and what are their upper, middle, and lower courses, and places i 
of emi)tymi;: viz. — Tlie Mississippi ? Missouri? Columbia? Cojorfido 
(in the W.)? RioQrande? Red? Ohio? Arkansas? Red R. of the 
N.?— flowing into w-g lake In British Amenca. 

9. Which states are bounded on the E. by the Mississippi ? L a, a s, 
M-i, i-a, M-a. Which, on the W. by the Mississippi ? mi, xe, k y, is, 
\v-n. Which, on the N. by the Ohio? K-y, v-a. Which, on the S. by 
the Ohio? is, i-a, o-o. 



jU. Which states and territories are bounded in part by the Mis- 
^souri ? M-i, i-u, D-ii, Ks, N-a. Which, by the Red R. \ t-s, a-s, i-b. 
Which, by the Rio Grande \ t-b. Which are intersected by the Ar- 
kansas f KS, i-n, AS. Which, by the Mississippi ? L-a. Which, by 
the Mussouri / M-i. 

11. Which sutes are called the Eastern States 7 M-c, w-h e. v-t, M-s, 
u-i-d, and Connecticut. Whicn, the Middle States? w-Y-k, N-j-y, p-a, 
D-e. Which, the Southern SUtes ? M-d, v-a, ic-c-a, s-c-a, G-a, K-a, A-a, 
M-i, L-a, T-s. Which, the Western States? o-o, K-y, x-e, i-u, is, A-i, 
Mi, l-a, M-n, w-n, M-a, c-a, on. 

12. Which territories border on British America? w n, K a, D-h. 
Wltich states, either on British America, or on the Great Lakes ? M-a, 
w-u,M-n,o-o,p-a,K-y-k,v-t,K-u-e,M-e. Which of the Eastern and Middle 
States border on the Atlantic ? M-e, n h-c,m-s, R-i-d,c-t, x-T-k, N-J-y, D-«. 
WhichoftheSouthemStates bolder on It? M-d,v u,.n c a,s c a.c-a,r-a. 

13. Which staU's border on the Gulf of Mexico ? r a, A-a, mi. l-o, 
T-s.— sometimes called '* the Gulf States. * Which states and territory, 
on the Pacific ? c a, o u, w u. 

14. Which states and territories are crossed by the Forty fourth par 
allel (». e, the parallel of 44", see p. H:") ? M-e, K-H-e, v-t, N Y k, M-n. 
w-n, M-a, D-h, N a, on. Which, by the Thirty-second parallel ? G-a, A-a, 
Mi, L-a, T s, A-a. Which, by the prime meridian of Washington City \ 
N Y k, r-n, M d, v-a, NC-a. Which, by the meridian of 16" W. from 
Washington ? (See bottom of the map.) M-a, i-a, M-i, a-s, L-a. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

10. Between what two states does the District of Columbia lie? 
Am. Between M d and v-a, on the left or E. bank of the Potomac, 
which separates the District from v-a. (See p. 30.) What single county 
occupies the entire District ? ^m*. Washington county. What towns 
in it / w-n, in the S. E.. and o n, in the N. W. 

16. What affluents of the Potomac intersect the District ? Am, East 
Branch, and R k creek , the latter forms the boundary between the 
towns. From which of these towns is longitude often computed ' 
Am. From w-n : or, strictly speaking, from the meridian that passes 
through the National Observatory there. 



THE UNITED STATES. 

Sq. miles. S.OOO.OOOt Pop. 23 000.000. to • tq. mile, 8 DecenuiiP^ increaae, 6.000,000 { ratt S6 per cent. : Of thr frM popnlatlon, at acboo] 1 in 5, auicbooled 1 m SO. 

1. The United States, a federal republic, consists of thirty-three states, seven territories, and the District of Columbia. 
The states are divided into four classes — ^tho Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western. 






DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Square miles, GO; Puptilatiou. 52.000 ; to a sq. mile, W^ (, | \. \ 

2. Tub District of Colu.mbia, the seat of the capital of the United States, is a 
small territory under the immediate control of the federal Congress. It was ceded^ 
to the General Government by the state of Maryland, in 1790.'* 

3. The District was originally 10 mileM square, (cootaining 100 Hqiiare miles.) and constated of two connties— Washing* 
too on the left bank of the Putomac, and Alexandria on the right bank — which were ceded, the former by Maryland, and 
the latter by Virginia, to the Uniteil States, in 1790 : In ltM6, Alexandria county was retroceded^ to Virginia, which re- 
dneed the area of the Diatrict to CO aquare miles. • 

4. The District lies along the bank of the Potomac, which separates it from Virginia 
on the south-west : on all the other sides it is bounded by Maryland. 

"5. The whole District is comprised in the single county of Washington, which 
consists of but two towns, — ^Washington, our national capital, and Georgetown. The 
surface is gently undulating, and the soil rather poor. 

10 The Forty-ninth parallel (49° N. iat.) waa fixed upon as our N. W. boundary line by the Onuon Treaty witli Knjtland, 
ratified^ June 18th, 1046, after aii acrimonioat* and protracted* dispute in reitard to oar claim to " Fifty-fonr Forty.** (54^40'.) 

11 lu 1187 was ran the famous Mason and Dixou's line, (on a parallel of 39° 43^,) fixing the sontheni boundary of Peiiusyl- 
TaiUa. and which baa become proverbial aa the dividing line between the North and the South. 

12 The Alleghany range forms the Southern part of the Appalachian System, that stretches in broiten ridges nearly parallel 
with the Atlantic Goa*t (being from 50 to CCO milea distant ) from Alabama to Maine, and even into Canada. 

13 Some autboritiea mslce Mt. Mitchell 6,'7S2 fret high ; but another point near |t, railed Clingmau's Peak, m-as ascertained 
in I85S, by Hon. T. L. Clingman, to be 6.941 feet high. 

14 Decennial (from tfsreai, L. 'tfu,' and •WMf^ *a year,') means " lor ten years,** (here, from 1840 lo 18S0;) rate per eent^ 
(from rmtio, L. 'proporUnu,* ptr, 'ly,* aadnrMliiM, 'a hundred,') means "a cerUin part of every hundred." The sUtlstics 
uf the United States, and of each atlitplis given hereafter, aa well as the producta and rank of earh, are based on the censoa 
ef 18S0, aluee we have no rehaUt ioformation of a rnQorrecent date from which to institute comparisons. PupQs 'at school' 
averagrd more accurately one iu 4 and ^|Oth« dnObielnbabhauts. " Unschooled" comprlaea all five persons over 30 ycara ol 
age, ineapuble of feMUag and writing / faiclndtllff «l|t«B, tb« average waa 1 in 6. 

I given. • ^vett bo^ ' thinly. 4 made binding. • «»fry. * drawn 



6. Washington, ''a city of magnificent distances," is regularly laid out, bat 
sparsely^ built : the public buildings would grace any national metropolis.** ^ 

7. The Capitol, in which Congress meets, and which has recently been enlarged; 
now ranks among the most magnificent senate-houses in the world. 

9. The comer-atone of the Capitol wai laid by Oen. Waahin^ton, in 17V3 . in 1814, when the city was taken by the Brftlrfi« 
it wan' nearly deatroyed by fire, together with the Preaident'a Honae, and the library of Congreaa. It has recently been 
extended to more than twice its original aixe, by the addition of two largia winga of white marble." 

9. The city of Georgetoicn is situated at the head of navigation on the Pottimac* 
and on the north-west of Washington, from which it is separated by Rock Creek : 
it is noted as the favorite residence of the Russian and other foreign ministers, and 
for its literary advantages. 

QM€ttion9.^4if what doca onr Federal Republic eonsbt f I. How are the states cUuwed f I. TVhat la the Dbtriet of 
Colambint S. Ita original extent? a How did the United States get posaeMdon of Itf a Its sitnationT 4. Of what 
does it consist ? a Surface and soil t & Wliat Is said of Its government f >* What, of WasUngtou City T a Of the Cap- 
itol t 7 jta history f 8. Georgetown t 9. 

15 The District ef Columbia was established aa the permanent' seat of government iu 1791 ; but the government ofldala did 
Dot remove thither, nor did Congreaa meet there, till 1800. The District is not represented in the national conucils like tiM 
organised territories ; nor is it allowed any voice in the election of Federal oftcera, not even of the President. Congress ap- 
points the judiciary ;* but the cities are allowed to maaage their municipal* affaira in their own way, as in the statea. 

16 The " White House," in which the President resides, land ]-half miles N. W. of the Capitol, is an elegant and spacious 
edifice, of white freestone. The Patent>Oilce, and the Oeneral Poat-Oflice, are handaome and eommodions buildings. The 
National Obvervatory, the Smithsonian Institute, and the Waahiogton Monument, <which la Incomplete,) are among the other 
objects of interest. 

17 It waa eatluated that Washington contained, In 18&A. a lesideBt popiUatlcn of about 6S,000, with 48 churehea ; sad that 
flSO new buildings were erected dnr.ng the year 1854. The popuktleu waa stated at 70,CflO iu 18M, and la greatly increased 
when Congress la lu teaaion. 

out i prcloufad. ' laatlug ; luwainlng * judgea. * belonglLg to a city or rtate. 
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Mi.? QTJE8T10N8. 

^^To answer the qiiertlou: *' * ^* * SW«u town, rlvor, lake, or other <!!. 

vision .itiiatedr'— Tell iu wWch P*^ '*^ * country or *tate It U situated; also, in jj! 
reapvct to a town, the rlvor or otUe^ watvr* (.f auy j ^y which it lies. Iu this work, 
•' »or." meaut * navigablo /or $tearttboaU^* m.K-M otherwUe stated; and ^'■rela- 
ti9tly" means 'in prvportion to population.* 

1. Maink.— What provmceSjOc-eftiiaud State border on Maine? c-E-t, 
N-ii-k, A-c, N-H-e. Wiint nvers and lakes also ? fl-r-s, s-j-a, a-d, s-c-x, 
p-a, s-F-8, u-g. What large bays indent the coast ? c-o, p-t, py. — the 
const abounds in bays, islands, and capes. Prominent cupes ? E-h, 
5- P-t.— both at the mouth of c-o bay. What mountain north-east of 
Moosehead Lake / K-n. Iu height? (See map.) Where does the Pe- 
nobscot River empty ? p-t bay.— the nvcr is nav. to B-r. Where, the 
Kennebec? a-c. Androscoggin ? k-c. St. Croix?* p-t bay. 

2. Is the main course of tlie southern rivers westerly, or southerly t 
General course of the northern rivers ? How, then, does the land 
slope in the south— toward the west, or toward the south ? How, in 
the north ? Into what do all the rivers finally flow ? a-c 

3. Totcng, — What and where is the capital ? A-a, on k-c river. (For 
the use of * where,* see note above.) Where ie Portland ?»* c-o bay, 
Bangor? p-t. Bath ?i4 k-c. Sftco« and Biddeford? so.— they hove 
numerous mills, and form in reality but one town. 

4. Where are Gardiner and Hallowell ? k-c. Lewiston ? A-n. Bel- 
fast ? P-t bay. liockland ?»*— on the west of p-t b(jy. Where is Cas 
tine ?» p-t bay. Ellsworth ? u-n river. Machias?* M-s. Calais?* s-c-x. 
Eastpoit ? — on Moose Island in p-y bay. 

5. Nkw Ha3ipshjk£.— What province, states, and ocean, border on 




New Hampshire ? CE-t, M-e, a-c, m-b, v-t.— New Hampshire has only 
18 miles of sea-const. What lake and rivers also 7 u-g, s-f-s, p-b, c-t. 
Mountains in the nortliem part? w-e. The highest peak ? w-n.w 

G. Where does the Connecticut Kiver ri»«c ? c-t Inke. ^^^lcre, the 
Merrimac 7 w-c (MtH.) What large lake neor it 7 w-e.*— noted for 
picturesque scenery. In what direction do the rivers generally run ? 

7. Ton-riM.— ^y hat and where is the capitol ? c-d, on M-c. Where is 
Manchester? M-c. — Munchcbtcr is a manufacturing town. Where is 
Portsmouth ? p-a.— Portsmouth is the commercial metropolis. Where 
is Dover? — on the Coche'co river. Where is Great Falls? s-r-s. — 
Great Falls has extensive cotton manufactures. Where is Nash'ua ? 
M-c. — Nashua is noted for manufactures of cotton, iron, etc. Where 
is Exeter ? — on Exeter or Squamscot River. (See small map.) Where 
is Keene 7 — in the south-west. 

8. Vekmont.- What province and states border on Vermont? c-E-t, 
N H-e, M-8, N-Y-k. — Vermont is wholly inland. What lakes and river 
also ? M-g, c-t, c-n. — Lake c-n is nor, for large vessels. Outlet of the 
lake? R-U.9— flowing into the s-L-e river. 

9. What isles in Lake Champlaiu ?« n-h-o, b-ho. Chief affluents 
of the lake here 7 M-e, L-M-e, o-n, o-r.— all rising in the Green Mta., 
the water-shed for these streams and for the affluents of the c-t river. 

10.* TVwriw.- Wliat and where is the capital 7 M-r on on. WTiere is 
Burlington? c-n lake.— Burlington is the chief port. Where is Ver- 
p ennes V Middlebury ? o-r creek. Bennington 7— in tlie south-west . 
Where is Windsor 7 c-t. Rutland ? o-r creek. St. Albans 7- near 
c-n lake. WTiero is Brattleboro ? c-t. Bellows Falls 7 c-t. 



I 



DIREOT QUESTIONS ON THE MAP AND ON THE NOTABLE FAOTS ABOVE. 
For the mode of answering the following questions and similar onea hereafter, see Formulas, page 7. 



Maine.— Bound Maine. Where is Penobscot Bay? Casco? Pas- 
samaquoddy 7 Cape Elizabeth ? Small Point ? Moosehead Lake 7 
Grand? Umba'gog? Mt. Katah'din ? Which and where is the largest 
river? s-j-s. The second? P-t. Third? K-c. Fourth? A-n. 

Which and where is the largest town?" P-d. (See the figures 
1, 2, 3, etc., denoting the rank on the map.) Tlie second ? B-r. The 
next two 7 A-a, B-h. Other large towns 7 G-r, B-d, 8-o. Principal 
rivers (previously named) ? Bays? Capes? Lakes? Mountains? 

Wliat are the principal towns on the railroad from Dover (n. ii.) to 
Augusta 7 B-d. 8-o, P-d, o-r, H-1. What is the direction of Augusta 
from Washington 7 (See p. 20.) Also, of Bangor from Augusta 7 



New Hampshire.— Bound New Hampshire. Wliere are the White 
Mountains ? Mt. Washington 7 Lake Winnipisiogee 7* Which and 
where is thcj largest river ? c-t. The second ? M-c. Other important 
rivers 7 S-F-s, P-a. Which and where is the largest town ? M-r. The 
second 7 P-h. The next two 7 C-d, D-r. The fourth ? N-a. Principal 
rivers 7 Mountains ? Lake ? What flourishing towns on the rail- 
road from Lowell (Mass.) to Concord 7 N-a, M-r. 

Vermont. — Bound Vermont. Where is Lake Champlain 7 Mem- 
phrema'gog? North Hero Island 7 South Hero Island 7 Green Moun- 
tains? Mansfield Mountain ? Richelieu* River? Onion? Otter Creek 7 
Principal lakes 7 Islands ? Mountains 7 Rivers 7 



Which and where is the largest town 7 B-n. Tlie three next iu J»ize T 
B-n, B-o, R-d. The principal towns on the railroad from Bellows Falls 
to the Canada line 7 R-d, M-y, B-n, s-A-s. 



^Vhat is said of the coast of Maine 7 1. (See No. 1 above.) Cape 
Elizabeth and Small Point? 1. Penobscot River 7 1. Portland f»* 
Bath?" Saco and Biddcford 7 3. Rockland?" Eastport?" Coast 
of New Hampshire ? 5. Lake Winnipisiogee? 6. Manchester? 7. 
Portsmouth? 7. Dover? 7. Great Falls 7 7. Nashua? 7. Exeter? 7. 
Vermont? 8. Lake Champlain? 8.— Its outlet? 8.— Affluents? 9. 
Burlington? 10. 



EASTERN STATES. 

Square milei, 65,HI ; Pop. J,728.H#; To a sq. mile 42; Decennial inrrease 4M,9N: making the rate 28 percent.; At 
school 1 in SH of all the inhabitants •— Unschooled » abont I in 55. 

1. The Eastern States are— Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Conneeiicut, Rhode Island ; all lying east of the Hudson River. 

2. C7/mfl^e.— Variable; alike subject to the extremes of summer's heat and winter's 
cold, but in general healthy. Surface, — For the most part rough and uneven or un- 
dulating ; in Vermont and New Hampshire, mountainous, 

3. Soil. — Good in the Connecticut Valley and a few other parts ; in general well 
cultivated and productive. Productions. — Hay, corn,*' oats, rye, potatoes, fruits. 

4. Communication. — Besides good common roads; numerous railroads and tele- 
graphic wires intersect one another like net- work, in every direction. Education. — 
Unsurpassed, through district or common schools, high schools, academies and colleges.*^ 

QMert{<m«.— Which are the Eastern States! L Climate f 2. Snrfkcet Soil? 3. ProdnctloniT Commnnication f 4. 
Edncatlonf 

MAINE. 

8q. mnes S1.5M : Pop. 58S,NI : To a aq. mile 18 : Decennial Increaae Sl.tft : making the rate 16 per cent. 

i. Malne, the largest New England State, is noted for extensive pine forests; the 
diief source of her wealth.*-* Minerals, — Few metals ; granite, lime, marble, slate. 

2. Manufactures, — Cottons, woolens ; ship-building. Exports. — Lumber, fish, pota- 
toes, granite, lime, ice. Rank. — First in lumber, ship-building, and harbors.*^ 

3. Chief Towns. — ^Augusta, the capital; Portland, the commercial metropolis, 
having one of the best harbors on the Atlantic coast ;*< Bangor, noted for lumber; 
Thomaston, for lime and granite ; Lewiston, Castine, for fisheries and ship-building ; 
Machias, Calais, Saco (with Biddeford,) for saw-mills ; Bath, for ship-building.*^ 

QirM(/mi«.— What is said of Maine tl. What, of the minerals f Mannfiictareii T 2. Exports t Rankf Chief towna 1 3. 

IS "Unschooled *' comprise* all flree peraona orer 20 yttn who cannot read and write. The people of the New Eniiland 
or Eastern States are familiarly called Yankeee: a cormpt pronnneiatlon by the natlre IntHans. of the word KngtiA, or rather 
of the French word AnfUahA^ This name, which is appropriated to the descendants ofthe^filirrims'' by the people of the 
other states. Is applied hy foreitnera to all the people nf the United States IntHRrrlminntely . In the nnmher of pnpils at school, 
and of adnlts who can both read and wr«te. In proportion to popnlntion. New England ranka as the first country In the world ; 
mem especially ao. If the estimate he confined to the native popnlatkm. 

PRomnicUTlOKa.— 1 atnt kroy*. iaavr'Ao. ikak-teen'- « mtteh-i'-aa. * kalMs. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Sq. miles,9,«M; Pop. S18.«M ; To a sq. mile,3|; Decennial increase C3,iil; making the rate 12 per cent. 

1. New Hampshire, "the Granite State," and "the Switzerland of America," is 
noted for beautiful scenery : manufactures form the chief source of her wealth. 

2. Mountains.— VniWe Mts., the highest east of the Hudson.^* Minerals.— Itoru 
granite. Manufactures.— Im^oxizxii i cottons, woolens, iron, leather. Exports. — Cot- 
tons, woolens. Rank. — Relatively first in adults who can read and write. 

3. Chief Towns. — CoNCORD, the capital ; Portsmouth, the only seaport, with a deep 
and capacious harbor ; Manchester, Exeter, Dover, Nashua — manufacturing placet. 

QuefrtbnJi.— Characterize New Hampshire. 1. Mountains T 2. Minerals? Mann&ctnresT Exports f Rankf Chief townsl 

VERMONT. 

Sq. mllea !•,•••: Pop. S14,NI: To a sq. mile 31 : Decennial increaae 22.NI: making the rate 8 per cent. 

1. Vermont, an agricultural state, was famous in the Revolution for the gallant 
conduct of her sons, the " Green Mountain Boy8."»« 

2. Minerals. — Iron, granite, marble, slat«, soapstone. Manufactures.-^Ye^w ; wool- 
ens, cottons, leather. Exports. — ^Mostly farm products and live stock. Rank. — Rel- 
atively first in live stock and dairy producta.*^ 

3 Chtef Tojm*.— Montpelier, the capital ; Burlington, the largest and most 
commercial town; Bennington, Windsor, Brattleboro, Vergennes ; Rutland smA Mid- 
dlehury, noted for white and variegated marble. 

Qm«ttoiir--What is nald of Vermont! 1. Minerals f 2. Mannfacturea f Exports t Rankt Chief towns f a 



13 Cexjc, in Eorepe. denotes itrain of all kinds, hnt is " appropriated by cnrtwn in America to maiter er hiian cam. 

14 Maine was placed under the Jurisdiction of Massachusetts in 1652. and remained subject to it till her admission to the 
Union in 1830. She ranlcs first In the number of pnpils at school in proportion to population. Portland riaea like an amphl. 
theater from the sea. and is elegantly built. Bath is surpassed only by Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, In ship-bufldiniE. 
Rockland (formeriy East Thomaston.) is noted for lime and ship-bulldins. Eastport is the most eastern town in the U. S. 

15 The White Mountains (so called from hariuf their tops neariy always coyered with snow,) are famous for their frard and 
romantic scenery, attractini more ▼isitora than any other natural object in the Unlte.1 Statea. exrepHnt. prrhap«. Nlarara Fslls. 
The cnlmlnstinc point Is Mount Washinston, 6.2(1 it. (over one mile) hiph. Som# of the neighborlnn peaks hare received 
the names of Adams, Jefr<*TMm. Monroe, etc. • ^ 

W Vermont was Ions claimed hy both New York and New Hampi>hlre ; hnt, on the breaklos out of the Rerolntfon. ahe 
assnmed the d<tnlty of a free and independent atate. and was formally recofmised as aurh hy Conrreas. and added to the "Old 
Thirteen •* in 1791. Vermont stands aeeend In the proportion of natiree able to read and write ; and relatively (to popntetlon) 
flrat in the prodnrtlon of wool. marKsniar, hntter. cheeae. hay. hops, potatoes 

« sham-nlane'. fver-j'mx'. • wtn-nl-r<'-«>ck'.ee. • ree'-ahe-ln. »onf-|lay*. 
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ly To antwet tb» qtk«#*^*^^ : *' Where ii m given town, rlrifr, Ukv or other di- 
'vi»iun altumtedT*— T«\\ \u vrllWb pert of a couutrj or state 
rvapect to a toiom the river or other wateri (if any) on which 
** JMv.** meani ' uavigablo /or 9teamboat$,^ unleu otherwiio 
tive/y ** meana ' in proportion to population.* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. What states and ocean border on Massachusetts? v-t, K-H-e, a-c, 
R-i-d, c-t, N-Y-k. What large bays on the east 7 m-s, c-c-d. Between 
what two capes does Massachusetts Bay open 7 c-d, A-n. 

2. W^hat bay on the south 7 B-s. What cape at the south-e&st ex- 
tremity of the state 7 M-r. — on Egg (or Monomoy) Island. What two 
large islands south of the peninsula of Cape Cod 7 M-v-d, N-t. 

3. Which and where are the most noted mountain peaks 7 s-e, T-m, 
H-e, w-t. What range intersects the state from north to south 7 H-k 
or G-n. What rivers intersect the state 7 c-t, M-c. Their main courses 7 

4. Totcns, — Wliat and where is the capital 7 B-n on m-s bay. — Bos- 
ton is called the " Athens of America." Where is Lowell 7 M-c. — 
Lowell is called " the Manchester of America," from the extent of 
its cotton maufactures. Where is Salem 7 m-s bay. Boxbury 7 — next 

' south-west of the capital.^ 

5. Where is Worcester 7* — in the interior. Where is Charlestown 7w 
— next north of Boston, and has a United States navy-yard. Wherj 
li Cambridge 7^ — next north-west of Boston, and is the seat of Har- 
vard University, the oldest college in the Union. Where is New 
Bedford? b-s bay. Nantuck'et? — on N-t island. Where is Lynn? 
M-sbay. Springfield f c-t. — Springfield has a United States armory. ^-^^^-^^ 
Where is Fall Eiver? — at the mouth of T-n river. ^^^ 

DIRECT QUESTIONS ON 
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f). Where is Taunton? T-n. Xewburj-port 7 M-c. Lawrence? M-c. 
Marshfield 7 m-s bay. — Marslifield wos the home of Daniel Webster. 
Where is Plymouth ?»o p-h bay. Lexiiij;ton7 — north-west of Boston. 
CONNECTICUT. 

7. What states and sound border on Connecticut? m-s, n-r-d, i.-i-d, 
N-Y-K. What point and head (properly capes) on the south ? s-d, s-s. 
Mountains in the north-west? H-k. What two rivers intersect the 
fctate? c-t, H-c.3 — the c-t is nar. to H-d. General direction of the riv- 
ers ? Into what do they all finally flow 7 i.-i-d pound. 

8. Towm. — What are the capitals? Where is New Haven ? — on 
N-H-n harbor or bay, and is called " the City of Elms." Where is 
Hartford 7 c-t. Norwich 1^ t-s. — the river is nar. to this city. 
Where ia New London 7 t-s. Middletown 7 c-t. Stoningtcn ? a-c. 
Bridgeport, Norwalk, and Stamford ? L-i-d sound. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

9. What state, ocean, and rivers, border on Rhode Island 7 3i-s, n-e, 
A-c, P-k, c-t. Principal bay? N-t.** Points at its mouth ? j-h, s-t. 
Large island in it 7 R-e island. W^hat island south-west of Point 
Judith 7 u-k. Where does the Blackstone River empty 7 N-t bay.** 
(See Map of Providence.) 

10. Toiens.— What are the capitals 7 Where is Providence 7 N-t 
bay, and at the mouth of the B-e river. Where is Newport ? — on 
R-e island in N-t bay. Where is Smithfield ? B-e. Woonsockct ? B-e. 

' Bristol" and Warren 7 N-t bay. East Greenwich ? N-t bay. 



THE MAP AND ON THE NOTABLE FACTS ABOVE. 

For the mode of anawering the following queitiona and aiinilar onei hereafter, tee Fonuula*, page 7. 



Massachusetts. — Bound Massachusetts. Where is Massachu- 
setts Bay 7 Cape Cod B. 7 Buzzard's ? Plymouth 7 Martha's Vine- 
yard 1. 7 Nantucket 7 Cape Cod 7 Cape Ann ? Malabar 7 Hoosick 
Mountains ? Saddle Mountain 7 Mt. Tom ? Mt Holyoke 7 

Which and where is the largest river 7 c-t. The second 7 M-c. 
Third ? H-c.' The largest town ? n. The second 7 1. Third ? m. 
Fourth? y. FifUi? r. The next two 7 d.n. Seventh? e. Eighth? 
n. Other large towns ? s-d, F-R-r, T-n. Principal bays (named be- 
fore)? Islands? Capes? Mountains? Rivers? 

What important towns on the following railroads : — From Provi- 



dence (R. I.) to Ncwburyport ? R-y, B-n, L-n, s-m. From Hartford 
(Conn.) to the Vermont state line 7 s-d, c-e, N-n. 

Connecticut. — Bound Connecticut Where is Long Island 
Sound? Stratford Point 7 Sachem's Head 7 The largest river 7 c-t. 
The next river in importance 7 T-s,. The third 7 ii-c. 

Which and where is the largest town 7 n. The second 7 d. Third ? 
h. Fourth 7 n. Fifth 7 n. Other large towns ? B-t, D-y, s-d, s-n, 
w-y. Chief towns on the railroad from New Haven south-westerly 
to the New York state line 7 B-t, N-k, s-d. Chief rivers 7 Capos ? 

Rhode IsLAND.—Bound Rhode Island. Where is Narragansett 



Bay? Point Judith? Scaconnet Point? Rhode Island? Block 
Island? Wbich and where is the largest river? B^. The largest 
town? e. The second 7 t. Other considerable towns 7 P-t, s-d, B-1. 
What large towns on the raihroad routes ? P-e, P-t, s-d, w-t, D-1, E-<r-h. 
Principal islands ? Capes 7 



What is said of Boston ? 4. Lowell ? 4. Chariestown ? 5. Cam- 
bridge? 5. Springfield? 5. Fall River 7 5. Marshfield? 6. Lex- 
ington? 6. Connecticut River? 7. New Haven? 8. Thames* 
River? 8. Providence? 10. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sq. maet,7,800 ; Pop. 994,fi00;« to a aq. mile 127 ; Decennial increaae 250,000 ; making the rate S5 per cent 

1. Massachusetts, " the Bay State," the oldest and most populous in New Eng- 
land, is noted for manufactures and commerce ; the chief sources of her wealth.' 

2. Minerals. — Granite, marble, soapstone. Manufactures. — Cotton, woolen, iron, 
boots and shoes.' Exports. — Cottons, woolens, fish, whale-oil, granite, ice. Rank. — 
First in populousness and manufactures ; relatively first in commerce.® 

Chiif Towns. 

3. Boston, the capital and largest town, is the emporium of New England, and the 
second commercial city in the Union :» Charlestoion,^^ noted for the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, Cambridge^ Roxbury,^^ and Dorchestery all border on Boston. 

4. Salem, noted for wealth, Marhlehead and Gloucester ^^ for fisheries, Lynn, for ladies' 
shoes, and Newburyport, are all on the north-east coast : Lowell and Lawrence are 
both noted for manufactures and rapid growth. 

5. Springfield, Fall River, and Taunton, are noted for manufactures; Nantucket 
and NetD Bedford, for the whale-fishery ; Worcester, as a great thoroughfare : Plymouth 
is famous for the " Plymouth Rock," on which the Pilgrims landed.*® 

QiMXioiM.— YrhatiBtaldofHamchiuettst 1. Ifinerabt 8. lfaniifiu:tw«B t Ezportat Rankt Boston t a Charles- 
town, and the next three towns t Salem, and the next four t 4. Lowell and Lawrence t Other important towns t 5. 

7 Maancbaaetta led in the Rerolntion { the fixst blood waa ipilt on ber aoil, at Lexington { and ber anppllea of men and 
money In the atraggle, were greater than tboae of any other colony. The Talae of the boota and ahoea made in Maancbnaetta, 
la greater than that of any other article, (" 950,000.000 In 1858,**) being more than in all the other aUtea combined. The 
whale and cod-flaheriea of the United Statea are carried on principally by the dtiea on the aeaboard of thia atate. 

8 Maaaaehaaetta ranka firat, alao, fai the proportion of natiyea able to read and write, and in the whale-fiahery ; aeeond In bank- 
ing capital, and the number of banka; relaUvely, fint in the amoant of direct taxation for whool pnrpoaet. In ahipping, and 
the number of large towna. Population of the atate In 1856,-1,132,369. 

Boaton, being built on three hilla, waa thence called, at firrt, Tremmt, or Trimountaln, («rt, from Tree, L. meaning 
* three;*) and U atiU known aa the •* Tri-monntaln City.** Boaton Common ia a beautiful park of 50 acrea, on the aouthem 
dselirlty of Beacon Hill, in front of the SUte Houae. The faitroduction of pure water from Lake Cochltuate. (Long Pond,) 20 
flrilea diatant, haa contributed much to the health of the city. The tonnage of Boaton ia about half aa much aa that of New York. 

10 Roxbury la Joined to Boaton by a narrow iatbmua caUed " Boaton Neck.** At Charlertown waa fought the bloody battle of 
BfMd*a HIU, or Bunker HOI, June IT, 1778. At Plymouth, the " Pilgrim Fathera»» llrat aet foot in thIa country, Dec 22, 1620. 

11 Connecticnt la nearly equal to PenntylTania or New York in cotton and woolen manufacturea, and relatirely, greatly 
Boperlor ; ** while In the relatlTe amount of iron manufactured, ahe is only Inlbrlor to Pennaylranla.** Her aehool fond exceeds 
#2,000,000 ; relatively, a greater aum than that of any other aUte. 

W CJol. Colfa Pistol Factory, in the " South Meadowa »» of Hartford ; the atupendona dyke around it, (a barrier eran to the 
«oods of the Conneetlont ia »54 and »» j) Ua large and taatefbl pleaaure grounda, elegant manakm, and other spseions boiUUngi, 
fofm probably tha most magnMcent eaUbltehment of the kind ever undertaken and completed by a eingle indlTidnaL 

IS Bbode Itland, whtia a eolony. was offleially atyled " Prorldeace Plantationa.** The General Aaaembly Oegialatnre,) now 
rftsoalystNawportaadProiridance} bat tfll recently, it held sa ad o a s slao at South Kingston, Bristol, snd East Greenwich,— 



CONNECTICUT. 

Sq. milei,4,800 ; Pop. 971,000 ; to a aq. mile 79; Decennial increaae 61,000 ; making the raU 20 per cent. 

1. Connecticut, " The Land of Steady Habits," is distinguished for good common 
schools ; and for various manufactures, the main source of her wealth. 

2. Minerals. — Some iron, copper. Manufactures. — Cottons, woblens, fire-arms, pa- 
per, clocks, carriages. Exporis."Gh\Q^y manufactured articles. jR^wZ:.— Among the first 
in the manufacture of cottons, woolens, and iron ; absolutely first in that of fire-arms." 

3. Gtief Towns. — ^New Haven, a semi-capital, the largest town, and a beautiful 
city; Hartford, the other capital, noted for benevolent institutions;'* Korwicht 
Bridgeport, and Waterbury, noted for manufactures ; New London, for the whale-fish- 
ery ; Middletown, Banbury, Stamford, all flourishing places. 

Qaestuma.— What is said of Connecticut 1 1. Minerals tS. Manufsctiures 1 Exports t BankT New Haven t a Hart- 
ford t Other large towns t 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Sq. milea,L9N ; Pop. 147,5ll ; to a aq. mile 113 ; Decennial increaae SO.Mi; making the raU 85 per cent. 

1. Rhode Island, the asylum of Roger Williams, is noted for manufactures ; the 
chief source of her wealth.'* Minerals. — Unimportant ; some coal, iron, limestone. 

2. Manufactures. — Extensive ; cotton, woolen, and iron goods, jewelry ; all largely 
exported. Rank. — Second in populousness, but relatively first in manufactures.'* 

3. Chief Tovtms. — PROVIDENCE, a semi-capital, the metropolis, and the second city 
of New England in population and commerce ; Newport, also a semi-capital, noted 
for a fine harbor (strongly fortified) and as a fashionable watering-place ; Pawtuckct 
and Woonsocket Falls (a village,) noted for manufactures : Bristol^* and Warren have 
considerable commerce. 

Qaestioas.— What is said of Rhode Island! 1. Mineralst Mannfisctnres and exportat S. Bankt Providencef 3. 
Newport t Other important towns t 

thus Tfatually making CTery oonntj-town a state-capital. Rhode laland, the aeoond atate in denaity of population, haa In the 
aggregate, leaa population than aome citiei of the Union ; yet ahe atanda third in the number of banka, and amount of bai^king 
capital, (even aurpaaaing PennajlTaaia and Ohio.) She la relatirely fint In theae reapecta, aa well aa in the product of cotton 
goods, iron castlnga, and Jewelry ; sad second In the product of woolon gooda. The firat American cotton ftctory waa built 
here (at Pawtncket) by Samuel Slater, an EngUahman, In 1790. 

14 Narraganaett Bay occufriea one-tenth of the atate, and haa two main branchea or arma; the north-east branch la called 
Mount Hope Bay, and the.north-weat branch, Proridence RiTer, into which the Blackstone (here called the Pawtucket, ud 
sometimes Seekonk R. ) empties. The Iflsnd of Rhode Iriand haa been caUed the ** Eden of America.** ftom its* fertility, and 
delightful situation. In the townahip of Briitol ia Mount Hope, the aeat of the tenons Indisn chief. King PKHtp, 

iwoos'-ter. • kame'-br^. • hoo-aa-ton'-lc ^tema (WseoaiaMMlyproa. tLamea.) •gloa'-ter. *wxt-^\. 
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MAP QUESTIONS OW WBW YORK. 

J. What lake and river on the N. of New York! O-o, 8-L^— between It and 
r-w-t. What province alao t c-£t. Lake and states on the E. T c-n ; v-t, M-s, 
C-t. Ocean and states on the S. t A-« ; N-J-y, P-«.— Long Island, belonging to the 
state behig inclnded. 

2l What state, lake, and river, on the W. T P-a ; E-e and K-a, between it and 
C-w-t What rivers in the a ! Ant. H-n, between it and N-J-y ; D-e, between it 
and P a What island is enclosed by Niagara River T G-d. (See small map of 
Bnffulo above.; 

3 What are the principal lakes in the interior! s-a, c-o, 0-a.i— their onUets 
ftmn the Oswego river. Where to Lake George t Ant S. W. of Lake c-n, and 
noted for pictnresqae scenery. The most important canal t E-e.—connectlng 
the H-n river with Lake E^ 

4. What mountains form the water-shed In the N. E. t Ak.— separating the 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence, from those of L. Champlain and the Hudson. 
Their highest peak T My.— over 1 mUe high, and the most elevated point In the 
Middle States. What mountains near the Hudson I c-1, 8-k,« H-s.— forming a part 
of the Appalachian System : the Catskllls are about 3-4ths of a mile high, 

5 What large river flows Into New York Harbor t H-n,— noted for romantic 
scenery ; nav. for ships to H-n, and for schooners to Ty, (166 m.) What, Into 



the Hudson t M-k. Principal ones flowing Into Lake Ontario! K-a, a-e, o-o, 
B-k.— the o-e intersects the W. part of the state. Main course of the rivers in 
the W. T— In the N. E. !— In the S. ! 

6. Where is Long Island t Ant, In the S. E., and separated from the main-land 
by a narrow strait improperly called East Rher, which connects K-T-k bay and 
L-l-d sound, (See New York City map.) What whirlpool In the East River t 
Ans. Hell Gate or Hurl Gate, about 7 miles from N-T-k city. 

7. What island near the coast of New Jersey ! An». 8-n.— lying S. W. of K-T-k 
city, and separated frt>m L-g Island by a strait called the Narrows, forming the 
entrance to K-T-k harbor. (See N. Y. vicinity.) Length of Long Island Sound! 
Isles near its E. extremity t Fs, P-m, o-s. 

8. ro«R«.— What and where to the capital t A-y on H-n. Where to New York 
City? Ant. On Manhattan Island, at the Junction of the H-n and East rivers. 
Other important towns on or near the Hudson t T-y, L-g, H-n : K-n, a great river 
port ; P-e,' H-g, r-L What one on Long Island T B-n, including Williamsburg.) — 
opposite to N-T-k, and styled " the City of Churches.** 

9. What large towns on the Mohawk River T s-y,* u-a, w-o, R-e. — all being also 
on the Erie Canal What, on the canal W. of Rome? 8-e (including sa), R-r, 
L-t, B-o.— the last to on Lake E-e, at the W. terminus of the canal What, on the 
Susquehanna T B-n, O-o. What, on L. Ontario ? o-o, a noted wheat market ; 8-H-r. 



10. What thriving town on tho St Lawrence ! o-g. What, on L. ChsmpUUn T 
P-g. What two in the interior? l-a, on c-a lake; o-a, on 8-a lake. What two 
noted villages N. of Albany? s-s-s, B-s-a. What two on the Hudson? w-p-t. 
T-y T. (town.)* What considerable ones near the E. end of Long Island ? o-t, 8-H-r. 

QUESTIONS REVERSED. 
Bound New York. Which and where are the principal lakes? E-e, O-o, C-n, 
G-e, o-a, c-a, s-a. Mountahis? A-k, c-l Rivers? s-L-e, u-n, M-k. Largest town 
or city? k. The flve next in size? n. y. a r. y. Other large towns? 8-e, u-a, 
P-e, L-t, o-o. 

What large towns on the railroads from Albany to BuffUo ? 8-y, v-a, w-o. R-a , 
8-«, A-n, c-a, R-r, L-t '^'hat, on or near the railroad from New York City to Sar- 
atoga Springs? K-g, r-l, p-e, H-n, A-y, T-y, L-g, B-84U Other large towns on mli- 
road routes? o-o, B-n, o-o, i-a. 

What to said of Long Island ? 1. What of Seneea, Cayuga, and Oneida lakes ? 
a Lake Gkorge? a Erie Canal? 3 . Adirondack mountahw? 4. Mt Marcy? 4. 
Catskill and Shawangunk mountains? 4. Hudson River? Si Genesee River ? 
5l Situation of Long Island? 6. Hurl Gate? 6. Staten Island? 7. New York 
City? a Kfaigvton? & Brooklyn? a Bufflilo? a Oswego? a 



MIDDLE. STATES. 

Sq. miles 403,500 : Pop. 5,990,000 : to a sq. milefB : Decennial increase 1,386,000 ; ratt 30 per ecnt. 

1. The Middle States are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

a New York and Pennsylvania had, fai 1850, a greater aggregate population than that of any four other states in the 
Union. The turfaee of the Middle States is, for the most part, undulating; in Pennsylvania and Eastern New York, it is 
monntafaions: the sotf is fertile, adapted to grazing, and well cultivated. 

3. Staples. — ^Wheat, rye, and other grains ; dairy products. Education is generally 
diffused , as in New England; communication^ excellent, by lakes, rivers, canals, rail- 
roads!, and telegraphs. 

Qarestfons.— Names of the Middle States? 1. What is said of New Yoik and FMmsylvania? SL Sur&ce. and soO? 9L 
Staples? 3. Education and communication? a 

NEW YORK. 

Bq. miles 47,000 : Pop. 3,100,000 : to a square mile 06 Decennial increase 088.000 ; rote S7 per ecnt. 

1 New York, " the Empire State," has the honor of taking the lead in internal 
improvements, which have rendered her pre-eminent in wealth and commerce. 

% In the amount of her navigable waters. New York exceeds every other state fai the Union. The Falls of Niagara, 
which this state shares in common wiUi Canada, are Justly reckoned among the natural wonders of the world.* 

3. Jlfiii^-a/*.— Valuable ; iron, lead, gypsum,* lime; salt and mineral springsi 

4. The mrnnufaaurtt are very hnportant : the txportt are chiefly Iron, woolen and cotton goods, flour, grain, provlskmi, 
lire stock, lumber. J?«i*.-PirBt In popnlatlon, commenw, school ftmd, live ttoek, barley, buckwheat, daiiy products ; 
second in wool and rye ; third In wheat* 

« Niagara Falls, on Nlasara River, between New York and Canada, rush down a perpendicular preoiplee of about 164 feet In 
height, with treBsendons force sad ndss,— a spectacle so magalfleent and sttrsctlve, that the lovers of the snUlme In natnia 
flock to It from all paits of the wovld. a«tH(WHm-nh means. In the Indian hmfuam, "tho thunder of water.** * 

7 Theamocatof aM u rfii» f » r pred«aedhiKewTcffclnliSt,wssggB«tsrthBathatoftheeane-saprtasnyoftheBcBthera 



CHIEF TOWNS. 
Suck toums an generaUy described in pari among the Map Questions and Notes. 
5. New York City, the emporium of the Western World, excels in commerce, ev- 
ery other city on the globe except London, and perhaps Liverpool. 

a New York, with its suburbs, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hoboken,now probably concentrates an funount of popu- 
lation, scarcely less than that of Paris, the second city of Christendom. The thickly settled portion of the city is situated 
at the S. extremity of Manhattan Island ; but the limits of the city and county are co-extensive, comprising the whole Island. 

7. Brooklyn (including Williamsburg*) lies at the west extremity of Long Island, 

opposite to New York City, from which it is separated by East River, a strait about three-fourths of a mile wide 

8. On the Hudson: — Albany, the capital, and the second city in commerce; 

TVojf, noted for Its factories ; Wett Point, for the U. S. Military Academy ; Ifewburg* Kingtton, Pou^kkeeptie* Hndton, 

9. On the Erie Canal: — Schenectady,* Utica, Rome; Syracuse, notei for extensive 

■Ut-works; IZocAesler, for the largest flour mQls in the world ; Locirport, for immense water-power ; B«/aZo, for lake trade. 

10. Oswego, an important lake port, Auburn, Geneva, Ithaca, Canandaigua, Platts- 

hmrg,^ are flourishing towna Saroioga Springt and BaUtUm Spa are noted foir mineral springs ; the former is the most 
fashionable watering-place on the American continent 

Qvescitffis.— What is said of New York! L Its waters? 2. Minernhif a ManuftMStoresf 4. Exports! 4. Rank! 4. 
New York City? 5. Its population and extent? a Brooklyn! 7. Towns on the Hudson! a— On the Erie Canal! 9. 
Oswego, and other towns ! la Saratoga Springs and Ballston Spa ! la 



States, except Louisiana. The bariey crop, also, was more tbsn ten times as Isrfe as that of any other state | though that of 
California nearly equaled it in 1882. The population of the state In 1855 was 8,406.212. 

8 The city of WlllUmtburg and the township of Bnshwlek were Incorporated with Brooklyn In 1855. Long Island, on 
which the consolidated dty stands, has a sreater population than either Florida, Delaware, or Rhode Iilaud. 

9 Newbnrg Is noted as the scene of Washington's forewell address to the American army. In 1988 : Tkrrytown, for the csp- 
turs of M^JoT Andre, the British spy. 

10 At snd near PUttsbnrg were fought simultaneously, Sept, 11th, 1814, two batties,-<me In the town, under Oea. Macomb, 
the other, a nsTai one. under Commodore McDonough, oo the a^Jaeent lake. 

lo-of-dak. •slMBg'-gum. • po-kip^«sst. 4 skeB-«k'.ta4a. • plastsr stoM. 
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NEW JEBSEY, PENNSYLVANIA. DELAWARE. 



29 



1. New jEK8£t.— ^ ^^ 8tate« and ocean border on New Jersey 7 
K-Y-k, A-c, D-e»T-a. "^^• »^^^t rivers and largo bay also! H-n, D-e, D-e. 
What bays and barbora ludeot the state 1 R-n, u-t, o-x-g. — the coabt ' 
is destitute of good harbors. 

2. What U the soutbmost point of the state ? Capo M-y.— celebrated 
for sea-hathing. What light-house on the north-oast? s-H-k. — on an 
island at tho mouth of R-n bay. Mountains in the north-west 7 B-e. 

3. Where does tho Delaware River empty? D-e bay.— the river is nav, 
for sloops to T-n, and for ships to P-a. Where, the Raritan 7 R-n bay. 
General course of the rivers, and where do they all finally flow t a-c. 

4. Toicus. — What and where is the capital ? T-n on D-e. Where la 
Newark ? p-c. — Newark is noted for carriages and India-rubber goods. 
Jersey C. (city) 7 H-n.— the city is opposite to N-Y-k and is a great tho- 
roughfare^ Where is Put'erson ? p-c. New Brunswick ? R-n. 

5. Where is Camden ? D-e.-Camden lies opposite to p-a in Pennsylva- 
nia. Burlington ? D-e. What town a little N. E. of Trenton 7 p-n.—fa- 
inoufl for a victory of Washington over the British. What towns, much 
frequented, on the S. E. coast ? A-m, A-c-y.— noted for sea-bathing. 

6. Pennsylvania.— What states border on Pennsylvania ? N-Y-k, 
l»-j-y, D-e, M-d, v-a, o-o. What lake and river also 7 i-e, D-e. Prin- 
cipal mountain range 7 A-y — extending, under vanous local names, 
in a N. E. direction, and forming the water-shed of the rivers. 

7. Where does the Alleghony River empty T o-o. Monongaliela T 
o-o.— the Ohio is nav, to P-g. Susquehan'na 7 c-e bay— the s-a is formed 
mainly by the i-t and w-t branches. Schuylkill ?i D-e. Lehigh T 
D^. Juniata? s-a.— the Juniata is noted for picturesque scenery. Gen- 
eral course of the eastern rivers ? Courses of the western rivers ? 




8. Totem, What and where is the capital 7 H-g on s-a. Where is 
Philadelphia 7 — on a narrow peniuHuIa between the D-e and s-1 rivers, 
and called the ** Quaker City." Pittsburg ?— between the A-y and M-a 
rivers, which here form the o-o. Alleghany City ?— between the A-y 
and o-o rivers, (at their junction,) and opposite to P-g. 

9. Where is Reading ?« s-1. York and Lancaster ?— south-east of 
the capital, and near the s-a river. Easton 7 D-e. — at tho influx of the 
L-h river. Erie ? E-e lake.— tho town has a fine harbor. 

10. Where is Wilkesbarro P — on the East Branch of the s-a river, 
and in the Wyoming Valley .w What considerable town northeast 
of Wilkesbarre ? c-e. Where isPottsville ? s-l. Mauoh Chunk 1* L-h.— 
the last three towns lie in tho great coal region. Norris T. {iotcn) 7 s-l. 
Valley Forge 7 s-1. — this village is memorable for the sufferings of 
Washington's army in the Revolution. 

11. DelawIrk.— What states and ocean border on Delaware f 
p-a, N-J-y, AC, M-d. What large bay and river also ? D-e, D-e. Length 
of Delaware bay 7 (See map.) Capes at its mouth ? M-y, H-n. — near 
Cape Ilcnlopen is tlio D-e Break water.^^ 

12. What swamp on the south border? c-s. What canal in the 
north 7 Ans, The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal.w Into what does 
the Brandywine Creek flow? D-e. — the Brandywine is noted for a 
Revolutionary battle fought on its shores. Where does the Nanti- 
coke River empty 7 c-o bay. 

13. jToicna.- What and where is the capital ? D-r on J-t creek. 
^Vhere is Wilmington 7 B-e creek. New Castle ? D-e. Smyrna ?« 
George T. {tawn) ?— in tho south. Lewes 7« D-e bay. — Lewes liee 
opposite the Breakwater, and is a sea-bathing resort. 



DIRE OT QUE S 

New Jcrset.— Bound New Jersey. Wher« ig Raritan Bay? 
Bamegat Bay ? Great Egg Harbor 7 Cape May ? Sandy Hook 7 
BlueMts. 7 W^hich and where is the largest river? D-e. Other 
rivers ? R-n, P-c. Repeat the principal bays.— Capes.— Moun- 
tains.— Rivers. Which and where is the largest town 7 k. Sfcond ? 
J-yCity. Thurd? n. Fourth? k. Fifth? n. Sixth? n. Other 
towns 7 B-n, P-n. What important towns on the railroad from Cam- 
den to New York City? B-n, T-n, P-n, N-B-k, N-k. 

Pennsylvania.— Bound Pennsylvania. Where aro the Alle- 
ghany Mts. ? Which and where is the largest river 1 o-o. Second ? 



TIONS ON THE MAP AND ON THE NOTABLE 

S-a. Third 7 D-e. Other important rivers 7 A-y, Sl-a, s-1, l.-h, J-a. 
Which and where is the largest town 7 a. Second ? g. Thhrd 7 y. 
Fourth ? g. Fifth ? r. Sixth 7 g. Other largo towns 7 E-n, P-e, Y-k, 
E-c. Principal towns on the following railroads : — From PhiUdelphia 
to Harrisburg 7 w-c-r, L-r, <:-a. From Harrisburg to Hagerstown 
(Md.) 7 c-e, s-g, c-g. Repeat the chief rivers.— Towns. 

Delaware. — Bound Delaware. Where is Delaware Bay 7 Cape 
Henlopen ? Delaware Breakwater ? WTiich and where is tho largest 
river? D-e. Other considerable rivers 7 B-e, N-«. Largest town? n. 
Other important towns ? N-c-e, D-r, s-a. What ones on the 



PACTS ABOVE. 

two railroads from Wilmington to Chesapeake Bay? K-c-e, N-k. 



What is said of the coast of New Jersey ? L Cape May 7 2. Sandy 
Hook light-house? 2. Delaware river? 3. Newark? 4. Jersey 
City ? 4. Camden 7 5. Princeton ? 5. Alleghany Mts. ? 6. Susque- 
hanna River ? 7. Juniata River? 7. Philadelphia? 8. Pittsburg? 8. 

What, of Alleghany City 7 8. York and Lancaster 7 9. Easton 7 
9. Erie? 9. Wilkesbarre? 10. Carbondale, Pottsville, and Mauch 
Chunk? 10. Valley Forge? 10. Cape Henlopen? 11. Brandy- 
wine Creek? 12. Wilmington! 13. Lewes? 13. 



NEW JER8E7. 

Sq. milet 8,300 :— Pop i90,000 —to a iq. mUe fiO .•— Deceunial mcreaie 116,000 ; makiug th« rate 31 per cent. 

1. New Jersey, chiefly an agricultural state, is noted as the scene of several 
hard-fought battles during the Revolution, in which her sons bore a conspicuous part."' 

2. Minerals.— ZinCy iron, marl (a fertilizer,) sand (for glass.) Manufactures.— Ex- 
tensive ; cottons, silks, leather, iron, India-rubber goods. 

3. Exports. — Grain, fruit, cider, sweet potatoes, cottons, woolens, leather. Rank. — 
First in zinc, and relatively first in fruits and vegetables.' 

4. C/iie/ Towns. — Trexton, the capital, famous for the victory of Washington 
over the united British and Hessians ; Newark, the largest town, noted for manufac- 
tures; Paterson, for cottons and woolens; Jersey C?Vy, opposite to New York, and 
Camden, opposite to Philadelphia ; New Brunswick, Princeton, Burlington. 

Qtt««wiM.— What is said of New Jersey T 1. MInenUs? 2. Mannfacttires t Exports? Rank 1 3. Chief towns! 4. 



DELAWARE. 

Sq. znilei 2,100:— Pop. 92,000 :~to a fq. mil^^^Decennial increaM 13,000} making the rate 17 per cent. 

1. Delaware has the least population of any state except Florida, and tho least 
extent of any except Rhode Island ; it is celebrated for manufactures, which, with 
agriculture, form the leading pursuits.'® 

2. Minerals. — Few ; sand (for glass-making,) bog-iron. Manufactures. — Flour, pa- 
per, powder; some cottons, woolens. Exjwrts. — Flour, grain, peaches, cypress lum- 
ber, sand, powder : the flour, peaches, and powder, aro much celebrated. 

3. Chief Towns. — Dover, the capital, with many handsome edifices ; Wilmington, 
the largest town, noted for manufactures ; New Castle^ Smyrna^ Georgetorjon, 

QuMtionr— What is said of Delaware ? 1. Minerals? 2. Maanfaotures T Exports? Rank? Chief towns ? 3. 

7 At the peri«d %f tho Revvlutionary War, " terrible timei in the Jerieyi»» was a prorerbial ezpreHivn. New Jemcy for- 
nisbea the citlei fff New 7«rk and Philadelphia with the greater part of their mnik and water melrat, beiidet large quantitiet 
•f fmit, sweet p«Ut«es and market veteUbles. Her beds af marl have wvrked winders in the imprevement af the tail af late 
years. Pvpnlatian af the state in 1855.— .509,5i«. 

8 Pennsylrania ("Penn»8 Waads**) was settled by a ealany of Friendt, (a sect still numerans herr,) under William Penn, 
whaae upright eandnct a««n gained the confidence of the Indians. The Germans are quite numerous in many parts, and haTo 
▼artous publications In their own Unguage. Nearly half of the iron manufactured in the Union in 185t, was from the furnaces 
and f«rges of PennsyWania. The stata ranks second in buckwheat, fruit, hay, aats, butter ; third in live stack, waal, paUtaes. 

The city af PhiladelpUa (" bratherly Ioyo '*) Ues between tho Delawaro and Schuylkill rirers ; the streata, In aoeardanca 



FENNS7LVANIA. 

Sq. miles 46,000 >-Pop. 2,312,000 .—to a rq. mile AO^^Decennial increase 588,000 ; making the raU 94 per cent 

1. Pennsylvania, " the Keystone State," ranks next to New York in wealth and 
population, and is equal if not superior to it in internal resources. 

2. Although mining and manufactures form the more important interests, it is 
one of the best cultivated and most productive states in the Union.' 

3. Minerals. — Coal and iron inexhaustible ; copper, lead, zinc. Manufactures. — 
Important ; iron, cottons, woolens, flour, liquors. Exports. — Coal, iron, cottons, wool- 
ens, flour, lumber. Rank. — First in coal, iron, iron manufactures, wheat and rye." 

CHIEF TOWNS. 
Such Towns are orrxN partially described in the Map Questions and Notes. 

4. Harrisburg is the capital; Philadelphia, the metropolis of the state, and the 
second city in size in the Union, is noted for wide and regular streets, a neat general 
appearance, and for benevolent and charitable institutions,^ 

5. Pittsburg, " the Birmingham of the United States," which is situated in the midst 
of inexhaustible beds of coal, is noted for extensive and varied manufactures, espe- 
cially of all kinds of iron-mongery, from a steam-engine to a door-nail. 

6. Alleghany City and Birmingham are flourishing manufacturing places : they 
communicate with Pittsburg by bridges, and lie " within its metropolitan circuit" 
Pottsville, indebted for its growth to the neighboring coal region ; Lancaster and Read- 
ing, settled principally by Germans ; Easton, York, and Erie, aro all flourishing towns. 

Qufstton«. — ^Wliat is said of Pennsylvania f 1, S. Minerals t 2. Mannfactnrcs f 3. Exports T Rank T Harrisbnrg and 
Philadelphia f 4. Pittsburg f 5. Alleghany City and Birmingham T & Other large towns? 

with the •rifrinal plan aa laid aut by William Peun, ita faunder, extend from river to river, and are crosied by ethers at regular 
intervals. At Pbiladflphia, mMt ef the C«l«uial OinKresses metj iu the •Id State Heuse. the Declaratien mt Independeuee 
waa signed, and the United Statea C«ustittitian framed. Here, t«», the Natienal Cengreas asaembled for nearly ten auccessive 
years, until 18M, when the seat of gevemment waa transferred t« Washinotou. About twe milea nvrth-west ef the •Id State 
Heuse are the FaimMunt Water- Wariia, which supply the city with pure water frem the Schuyliiill. Am«ng the public 
bnildinga arc— the United States Miut, the United States Naval Asylum, and the Oirard Csllege for •rphaua. 

10 Wilkesbarre, in the n«rth-east vf Pennvylvania, is fameua far the destructian ef its inhabitants in the Rev«Inti«n by the 
British and Indians, called the Wymming Ma$$aere, fram the beautiful valley in which the t«wn is situated. 

11 The Delaware Breakwater, near Cape Heiilepen, waa canstmcted liy the United Statea Gevemment, at an expense of 
nearly S milllena ef dellara, and fanna a safe and capaciaus barber. The Cheaafieake and Delaware Canal shertena the distance 
greatly fiir sleeps between Philadelphia and Baltimere ; the " Deep Cut** iu it is 91 feet perpendicular, and ia said to be the 
deepest excavatien ef the kind in the world. 

> skool'-lUl. s red'-tng. > w'.lki'-barr), < mawk chunk. * smcr'-uth. ■loo'-Is. 
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MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA. 



»l 



I- M4M LAKu.— WtiaJttiW^**' ^^ ^^^^ rivef buf Jar od Miry la l J T 

ra^i^^^jk-^, TQ, T^. WUiA ViJ- S« buy partly iuiil c^eJ— diTiditnj 

a. What iQuaMUm ridge mlts^'^*^^ tliis Btnto ? h e* (Soo tUo name in 
Vbrginia.) Into wUiil du tUu Tolti^iio und Suwqtielmuun rivers empty f 
€-« bay. — ^tlvo Futumau i^ sou. lo ^v.n, Gtieeriil ctiurtie ol tlie rivflra ? 

3. T&mmM*—W\ini and wherw b the liapUal t ah, m/ir c-o baiy*— An- 
nnpolk U«a aU. S. naval u€ud«my« Where ia Uallimore ! i' u. Cum- 
berlAud 1 p c.*-CukivbcHand ta in the eirtil region* Wbtiro ia Frederick 
City 1 llftgijratiiwn J Havre de Grace T^at tho lajoutli of sa river. 

4* Vjrgiku.— Wtlatl^Utc»ttmloceaDbcJ^dtt^(^a Virginiaf p a* *<'d, 
A-o, Ji c^, T Bj t-y, o-Ot— -tlioiitrij) af laad ia the north WiM u called the 
" Pan baadte.'' What rivora and mouutaiaa alAO ? p^s, c-d, a-s-y^ u-o, 
lfot«d cape* T c t, M-y — at the mautli of c^a bay. 

a, Wbatmuuntam tid^'ea intePicct the atatoT o-b, A-y, Ky.^form- 
]ii|f the wftter-fthed for the rivers ruuuing nurtli-^r(i*l<;rly iato tha O-o 
rlrePj and louth^eoatcrly iiito tbe A e ocean. Iloir tb«n nunt tbo inr- 
face ilopo I DlrHction of the ridfjen lengthwise ! 

fi. Intu wlmt does tha Jamea River fiuw? c e bay.— the Hr^ria nor. 
for abip* to k d. Abso the Rappahannoek f c-e b^iy. Great Kanawha n 
o-o. Sheaandoah Ire. What curioHity near James River 1 n a-e." 
Noted awamp ia tliin Btate ? D-U— on tho aoath.eaBt border. W 

T* TWu. What and where U the capital I R d on j-g. Where la 
. IT^rAilkl — suuth o/ c e bay, and haa a fioe harbor. What large town 
near Norfolk 7 p h* Where ia Petemburgl Ai. Aleiandrial p-c* 

DIBEOT QUn 

Mar rLAND-BoQDd MAryland. Whore la Cbraapeakc Bay ? Wliicli 
utd where la the largt^t river ? I'-c. LargrsE towu } e. Second ! d. 
Third? J. Otberconsiderablt'tovirn»7 A-aiH-HiH-d'C-e. WUatUirge 
towns on tht) mil road lonieA 1 B-c, c-d^ F-f>y^ ii-n, Ji-d-G-c.'* 

VmGlNl4.^Bgund Virginia. Where i^ Cape Cli^lea ! Henry T 
AJlegbAny Mountains ? Cumberland f Blue Eidjje ? Kittatinny 7 
Which and wherti is tho largn^t rlviT ? o-o. Second 1 P-c. Third T 
J-s. Fonrtli? c^K^. Tho largest town T d. 8e<xind ! k. Third? g 
Fourtli T W-g. (se<3 No, 8 ahov<-.) TIjo next two f a. g. Sixth ? h. 
What large tovms on the railroad rout*'* ! n-d^ N-k, r-^, w-g', i^jj, 
A*, P-h. Repeat tho principal cope^.—Moontaina.— Rivera. 




8. Where Ia Wheeling I— on tho O-o river, and in iSte *' I'ap-haa- 
^^ die.' WherebiLynehbargl J.a. liarperVtVrry ? r c. Frederieka- 
J^^ harg T H^k. Charlottes V. ftit/rj ?— a Uttlu eu*i nf a^e Ridge j near it 

w Jl/ort ^ tciih;* theretiidcnceorjeftViaoH. WheroiaYorklown? T-k. 

9. KoHTH CAHuLr.f A.— What alatea aud tM.'eaa border on North Cer^ 
oLiaa I v.a, Ac, b c^a, ci,n, j v. \Vhut ridge in tlie wpit T a e.— c< ntain 
iug Alt. Ml, the liJgheet point uf the Alhghauips jover6,C0Oft.} What 
loundfl on the couat ? a e. p o, Unyi 1 it-h,o-w. Capes t he, l t, ru 

10. Whi^re doea the lioauoke River empty ? a-o sound.— the Hver Is 
H«F. to Hi. Where, thu Nc-use 1^ p o. Cape Fear 1 A-e.— the rivtrria 
nac. to re. Tar T r-o, lu ivhat direetion do the rivere generally fluw T 
How then doea the surface slope ? 

11. roirwi.- What and where is the capital? tt^M a little west 
of the jre river. "Where is Wihtiinijton ? c-p-r, Kewbem T K-e. Fay- 
ette viUe 1 CV'T. Cliariolte f— t-aflt of I he c a riyt-r. Wheru Is Beaq. 
fort T*~near capo l t. Where is Edentoii I c-n.— near A-e aoand. 

12. Sot^TM CAHOLtffA.- Whrvt atatoi, oeean, and river border on 
South Carolina T H-c-a, a.c, gb, s4u What cape, bay, and sound, on 
the eoaat 7 nu, I'a, s r a. What large rivers empty into the Al Un- 
tie 7 G-p e, ft e.— the Great Pedee is Hai\ to c w ; the Sautee, lo c-a. 
General course of the nvers / 

13 ToiTfli,- What and where is the capitalT c a ww c-e. Where ii 
Charleston I en harbor. Qeorgetown f — on Winy aw Bay, the estnary 
of the O'P'O nver. Where lu Cheraw I a-p-e. Beaufort t — on prI 
r laland (in the south) and noted for rice. Where is Camden 7 w-e. 



STIONS ON THE MAP AHD ON THE NOTABLE FAOTS ABOVE 

NofiTii CaUolixa.— Bound North CaroMna. Where y» Raleigh 
Bay T Onslow ? Pamlico Sound ? Albemarle J Cape Hatteras I 
Lookout ! Fear ? The Blue Ridge f 

Which and \vhi*re ta the lar|j<^t river T R-e. Second ? c-p-r. Oiher 
important rivers 1 N-e. T-r. The largest town 7 n. The ne;tt thr^e f 
h.e. n Other conaidemble towTia T n-t, c-e. What large towns on 
the railroad routes I w n* R-h, Nn, P-e, iw, Eep^^at the principal 
baya — Capea — Rivers. 

8ofTii Carolina.— B<>rmd South Cftrt^Hna, Where is Bairs 
Bay I St. Helena Sound I Cape Romain 1 Which and where aro 
the principal rivers? e. e. L Tho hugest town? n. Second? a. 



Other considerable towns ? G^Ui c-w, ivt, c-n. What large towns 
on the railroad routea ? C-n, C-a, i*-w, L-n. 

In what direction from Washington are the following cillea i — An- 
napolis ? Baltimore ? Richmond 7 Norfolk I Wheeling 1 Raleigh T 
Wilminp^ton ? Columbia 7 Charleston ? 

What 15 eaid of Chesapeake Bay 1 1 . What, of the Potomnc River 1 
2. Of Annapolis f 3. Cumheriacd ? 3. The nor! h- west strip of 
Virginia? 4. Mouutaina of Virgmia f 5* James Mver? 0. Dtsma] 
Swamp? 6. Norfolk! 7. Cbarlottesvillc ? 8. The Blue Ridge f 9. 
Roanoke Hiver? 10. Cape Fear Eivcr? lU. Great Pedee and 
fc^ntee Rivers? 1*. Beaufort? XX 



THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Bf' n>> WiOW? Fop. i,fl90,«3D. I>«rtit]lal tUGrmiu 1.32^,000, maliug tke rate 2S i^r ct. At oclmol I in 13: UnirhftOlrd L In 19. 

1. Thk Southern Stated are— Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Soutb Caro- 
lina, Georgia, riorula, Alabama, ^[ississippi, Louisiana, Texas. Thoy lie partly in tUe 
MliiilaALppi Valleyt anO partly on the Atlantic slope : along tho Atlantic coast the aur- 
face is low and flat, abounding in pitch-pine fure^ls, called pine harrtns. 

2. Climate, — Tiie nearest tropical of any section of tho Union* especially in the low 
oountry, where it is unhealthy in summer, SaiL — The low country is light and bar- 
ren, except on the margin of ri vera ; but the upland is quite productive. 

a. Btaplti, — Cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar. Cmam un tea t ion . — G ood, byrirerStrail- 
roads, telegraphs. Education. — Less generally diffused than in other sections ; the 
landed proprietors, howeTer, are well educated, intelligent, polite and hospitable. 

<iJBafi«tiL— ifiimB the Soathera &tate«. Tb^L^ lUnatlon t Climate I Sdtl t 6tapkl f CommunJcatton f Xdacatioa t 

f A -' ' 

MARTIi AND. 

Sq. mllat H,<K)0 :->F<ap. A63i»obD .— to a xi. mliij^l" Dect'DuIal Lncmais L13i^000^ oukt&i the rait 34 txt cent. 

1. Maryland, which consists of *' the Eastern and Western Shores," is noted for 
great commercial facilities, and various manufactures ; the chief sources of her wealth. 

2. Miiierah. — Important; coal, iron, copper. Manufactures. — Flourishing j iron, 
cottons, woolens, flour, leather. Exjmrts, — Flour, wheat, pork, tobacco. Rank* — Third 
In tobacco and pig-iron ; relatively, second in both these articles. 

3- Chief Towns, — Anxapolis, {"Ami's City,'') the capital ; Baltimore, tho largest 
town, noted for its flour and tobacco trade, and splendid monuinent» ; Frederick Cit^, 
the second place in wealth and commercial importance ; Cumberland, Hagerstown. 

QiuJ<^oMA«^lV^t la snid of If arylood f L MlDcrnbl S. Mimafactam T Kxportitf Itimkl Chief tnTrni f 3, 



VIRGINIA. 

Bt^. mtln SI, 000 ^Fop. l,-lJS;(Wt— to i aq, mllv C^;^4l>iicvpnlat Inuvaia ]B2,<id<^, mtklnf tfar raf* IB par crat, 

1. VrnGiNiA, the "Old Dominion," and eminently an agricultural state, is distin- 
guished as the birth-place of seven presidents : — Washington, Jefl^erson, Madison, 
Monroe, Tyler, Harrijson, Taylor.* Mmcrafs. — Gold, iron, coal, salt, gypsum* 

2. Manufactures. — ^Increasing; flour, iron, home-made articles. Exports. — Tobacco, 
flour, corn, coal, wood, oysters. Rank. — First in tobacco ; second in flax* 

3. Chief Towns. — Richmo.xd, the capital and largest town ; Norfolk ^ the chief port ; 
Portsmouth, a naval depot ; Petersburg, Alexandria, and Fredericksburg , noted as flour 
markets, and Itynehhurg^ as a tobacco market ; Wheeling, Harjier^s Ferry. ^ 

JiOU?fT VERjfOJC* the «lebnit«I eftal« of GoDcma Wjiflhineton, lice cd iha w«t lannk of tha rotoiuae, atMjat S mtlei 
Iwloif A]px«Ddirla. It cantaln^ tho Mnnelon aad Tomb of ^' the Fulbi^r of hie Ccmniryj" anil baa lititly b«B purrliaH^ 
by an asaodatJcni of ladliMi to p«rpctiLat« bis niemory^ 

Q»eitloffj.^Wbat ii ulil of Vlrgintal L Hiaerakt Unanf^cturHl 2. Export! f Bank t Cbf f f f ewtit t 3. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sq^ mOn fil.OOO :— ?4pv n9,0(lQ ;<-to a «{. tnlla 17 >— Decriinlil Inctraaa 1 1S,M)0, making tbe mit lA prr nnt< 

1 , North Carolina is noted for having made the first publio demonstrations in favor 
of our national independence: the pine forests form the chief source of her wealths* 

2, Minerals. — Gold, copper, iron, coal, lime. Manufactures. — Few ; chiefly home- 
made goods. Exports. — Lumber, naval stores, corn, tobacco, sweet potatoes, 

3. Rank, — First in naval stores ; third in rice and sweet potatoes ; fourth in flax. 

4. Cliivf Towns. — Balk toll, the capital, with a superb state -house ; Wilwixgton, 
the largest and most oommercial town ; Xewbemt Fayetterille, Beaufort ^ Charlotte. 

^fi<fffPia.—Wbat|i told iJ North Carolina! 1. ITlnpralat 1>, ItiisstirtLcttircB t Eiportat Hank T 31 Chjcf townal ^- 
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MAP QUESTIONS. 

I. Georgia — By what states audiK'ean is Georgia bounded 7 t-c. 
ir-c-a, s-c-a, a-c, r-a, A-a. — the coast islands produce tbe sea island 
eotton. What rivers on its borders 7 s-h, s-m-s, c-e. Mountains in the 
north T b-r-c. Noted swamp in the south-east 7 o-e. 

2 Where does tbe Savannah River empty 7 a-c— tbe river is nap. to 
A-o. Where, tbe Cbattaboocbee and Flint? A-a.— tbe Chattahoochee 

DIRECT QUE 
Georgia— Bound Georgia. Where is the Blue Ridge 7 Okefi- 
nokee Swamp 7 Which and where is the largest river 7 c-e. Second 7 
A-a. Third 7 s-h. Other Uirge rivers 7 F-t, o-e, o-e. 

Which and where is the largest town 7 h. Second 7 a The next 
two 7 s. n. Fourth 7 s. Fifth 7 a. What large towns on the rail- 
road routes 7 s-h, A-a, 1>6, M-n, A-s, A-a. Repeat the chief rivers. 

Florida.— Bound Florida. Where is Cape Canaveral 7 Sa- 
ble 7 Florida 7 St Bias 7 Roman 7 Appalachee Bay 7 Pensacola? Ap- 



is nav. to c-8 What rivers form tbe Altamaba 7^ o-e, o e. 
—tbe Ocmulgee is nav, to M-n, tbe Oconee, to M-e. In 
what direction do tbe riven mostly ran 7 

3. Towns, — What and where is the capital 7 M-e on o-e. 
Where is Savannah ? s-h.— Savannah has a tine harbor. 
Where is Augusta 7 s-h. — Augusta is noted for manufac- 
tures. Where is Columbus ? c-e. Macon ? o-e.—Colum- 
bus and Macon are noted fur cotton trade. Where is 
Athens 7 o-e. Atlanta 7— near tbe c-e river. 

4. Florida. — By what states, ocean, and gulf, is Flori- 
da bouudedf A-a,u-a,Ac,M-o. Rivers and strait on its bor* 
ders I s-M-B, F-a. p-o.^^ Cupes on the east 1 c-1, F-a. Capes 
on the south and weat ? s-e, R-n, s-b-s. Principal bays 7 
p-u, A-u, AC, T-a. Islands on the south ? f-k-s. — formed 
by the coral insect. 

5. What navigable river in the west 7 A-a.— flowing 
into A-a bay, and formed by the c e and Ft rivers. What 
one in the eabt ? s-J-s. What large lake in the south 7 o-e. 
Swamps also? e-b. — into which the Seminole Indiana 
fled, to escape the United States troops. 

C. Toicnx, — What and where is tbe capital 7 T-e, 
north of A-e bay. Where is Key West City 7— on Key 
West (irtlaud,) one of tbe r-a keys. Where is PeU8acola7 
p-a bny. — Pensaeola has a tine barbor. Where is St. Au- 
^"^ gustine ?i8 AC. — this town is tbe oldest in the U. States. 
Wliere is St. Marks 7 — south of the capital, and near A-e bay. 

7. Alabama. — By what states and gulf is Alabama bounded 7 T-e, 
G-a, F-a, M-o, M-i. Rivers on its borders 7 c-c, p-o. What bay in the 
south-west ? M-e. Mountains in the north 7 A-y. What largo river 
in the north 7 T-e. — intersecting tbe state from east to west. 

8. Wliero does tbe Mobile River empty 7 M-e bay. What two rivers 
form it 7 T-e, A-a. Main branch of the Tombigbee 7 D-w-r. — the Tom- 



STIONS ON THE MAP AND ON THE NOTABL2 
palacbicola7 Tampa 7 Florida Keys 7 LakeOkechobee7 Everglades? 

Which and where is the largest river 7 s-J-s. Other large rivers T 
A-a, 8-e >^ The largest town 7 K-w-t. Second 7 a. Other chief towns 7 
8-A-e, T-e, s-M-s. Repeat the principal capes. — Bays. — Rivers. 

Alabama. — Bound Alabama. Where is Mobile Bay 7 Which and 
where is the largest river f T-e. Tbe second f O-e. Third? T-e. 
Fourth 7 A-a. Other important rivers 7 M-e, B-w-r, c-a, T-a. Which 
and where is the largest town 7 6. Second 7 y. Other considerable 




bi^^bee is nav. to c-s in Mississippi. Head f>tream8 of tbe Alabama 7 
c-a, T-a. — tlie Alabama is nar, to w-a, on tbe c-a branch. General 
course of the rivers and slope of tbe country 7 

9. 7Vwn«.— What and where is tbe capital? M-y on A-a. Where is 
Mobile ? M-e bay.— Mobile is tbe oldest town. Where is Tuscaloosa 7*» 
B-w-r. Florence and Tus<'.umbia? T-e. Selma? A-n. Eufanla? c-e. 
Huntsville 7— east of tbe M-e sboaU, in tbe T-e river. 

FAOTS ABOVE. 

towns ? T-a, n-e, F-e, T-a. What hu^ towns on the railroad routes ? 
M-e, M-y, H-e, T-a, s-a. Repeat the principal rivers. 

What is said of the coast of Georgia 7 1. Of the Savannah River f 
2. Cbattahochee 7 2. Ocmulgee and Oconee ? 2. What, of Savan- 
nah? 3. Augusta? 3. Columbus and Macon? X The Florida 
Keys? 4. Appalachicola River 7 5. Everglades ? 5. Key West Ciiyt 
6. St. Augustine 7 6. Tennessee River ? 7. Tombigbee 7 8. Ala> 
bama? 8. What, of Mobile? 9. Tuscaloosa ?i» Hnntsville? 9. 



' SOUTH CAROLINA. 

8q. miles 29,000 :— Pop. 668;000 '—to a aq. mile 23 >-DecenniSi increase 74.000, making the rate 12 per cent. 

1. South Carolina, a comparatively populous and wealthy state, is noted for the 
number of her distinguished statesmen. Minerals. — Gold, iron, lead, porcelain clay. 

2. Manufactures. — Not extensive; chiefly home-made; some cottons, iron. Ex- 
ports. — Cotton, rice, lumber, naval stores. Rank. — First in rice ; fourth in cotton." 

3. Chief Towns. — Columbia, the capital; Charleston, the largest town, noted for 
commerce; Beaufort, for a fine harbor; Hamburg, Cheraw, Georgetoum, Greenville. 

Qu€MonB.^'W\xaX Is uld of Sonth Carolina t 1. MineralBt Manufactures t 2. Exports t Bankt Chief towns? 3. 

GEORaiA. 

8q. mllea 56,000 r— Pop. 936,000:— to a aq. mile 16 ?— Decennial iucreiae 216.000, makinn the rat* SI per cent. 

1. Georgia, the last settled of the "Old Thirteen," takes the lead among the South- 
ern States in the number and extent of her railways. 

2. Minerals. — Gold, the most important ;'* iron, copper, lead. Manufactures. — Con- 
Riderablo and increasing ; cotton, iron, leather. Exports. — Cotton, rice, sweet pota- 
toes, naval stores. Rank. — First in sweet potatoes ; second in cotton and rice. 

3. Chief Tottms. — Millbdgbvillb, the capital ; Savannah, xhe largest town and 
the commercial metropolis; Augusta, the depot of the eastern part of the state, ^nd 
Macon, of the western part; Columbus, Athens, Atlanta. 

Qiie«(ioff«.~What iaaald of Georgia? L Mineraia? 2l ManufAottiresf Exports T RankT Chief towns T a 

7 Cbeaapeake Bay ia safely naTigated by the largevt ibipt, and baa numemna Inlrta, that fonn fine harbor*. 

8 At Jamertown, on Jamea Rirer. waa founded (April. 1607,) the firat Engliah colony in the Unlt«^ SUtea: hence Virginia 
la atyled the " Old Domin«oH." Vinlnia ranka fourth in extent, population, wheat and oata : mineral apringa abound here ; as, 
tbe White Snlphur. the Hot, and the Warm 8pr«nita, which arv much resorted to by InTalida. The Natural Bridge orer Cedar 
Creek ia Joatly regarded as a great enrtoaity ; but ita aeenie grandeur haa been too often portrayed to need a repetition here. 

Harper's Ferry haa a United Statea armory, and ia a great thornnghfare. The pnaaage of the Potomac here through the 
Blue Kldge. was aonaldered by Jefferson, ** one of the most stupendous seanes ia nature, and well worth a Toyage across the 
AUaotle to wltneaa.*' 

10 Tbe Great Dismal Swamp Ilea partly in V!rg!nla and partly tn Korth Carolina. Ifc Is txaveraad by a cansl which opena a 
amnainiiieatlon bttween Cbeaapeake Bay and Albemario Sound. 



FLORIDA. 

Sq. milea 09,000:— Pop. 87,000:— to a aq. mile IH -—Decennial increase 40.000, making the raU 8S per cent. 

1. Florida has, for the most part, a flat surface, a superior climate, and some lux- 
uriant vegetation : pine-apples, olives, and other tropical fruits, flourish hereJ' 

2. Manufactures. — Unimportant ; some cotton goods. Exports. — Cotton, rice, naval 
stores, salt, fish. Rank. — Third in molasses ; fourth in sugar ; first in live oak. 

3. Chief Tottms. — Tallahassee, the capital ; Key West, the largest town, " im- 
portant as a key to the Florida Pass (Strait) and the Mexican Gulf;"'* Pensaeola, a 
naval station ; jS^. Augustine, a resort of invalids ; St. Marks, the port of Tallahassee. 

Questiont.— What is said of Florida t 1. Ifanufiftctores t 2. Exports t Bank t Chief towns t a 

ALABAMA. 

Sq. milea 51,000:— Pop. 772,000:— to a sq. mile 15:<f-Decennial incruase 181,000, making the ntfsSl per eent. 

1. ALABAMA^^is noted for a fertile soil, and great commercial advantages, through 
navigable rivers and Mobile Bay. Minerals. — ^Abundant ; coal, iron, lime, marble. 

2. Manufactures. — ^Few ; some cotton, iron, leather. Exports. — Cotton, sugar, rice, 
lumber. Rank. — First in cotton ; second in sugar and sweet potatoes. 

3. Chief Totcns. — ^j^Iontqo.merv, the capital ; Mobile, the largest town, ranking 
next to New Orleans in the cotton trade ; Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, Florence, Wetumpka- 

QMcsliofia.— What is said of Alabama? L Minerals! Manufactures t 2. Exports? Rank? Chief towns? a 



11 In the abaoluU amount of cotton, Sonth Carolina ranks as the fourth sttte; but, in proportion to her area, as the Urat 
More than three-fourths of all the rice produced in the Uuited States, is raised in this utate. 

1« PreTioua to the diaoorery of gold in California, Oeoricia was resarded as the " El Dorado** of the United States. The 
gold is found amonf the mountains in the north part of the state, and the town of Dahlonrm haa a branch mint. 

13 The Florida peninsula, as well aa the adjacent islanda. or *eyt, is supposed by Prof. A^ssis to be of coral formation. 

14 The prineipal business of Key West is that of the " wreekert.** or persons who watch for wrecked Teasels In order to ret- 
cue them or their cargoes, for which they reeeiTo a lawful compmsatlon. called talvage, (from talvo, L. 'to sstc/) 

15 Alabama ' (•• Here we restr*) was the excUmation of a drfpsted Indian chief, when, in fleeing with his tribe, he i 
the beantilVil stream from which tbe state derives its name. Tufcalooa* was formerly the capital of Alabama. 

UawF'^a-ma.haW. » par.dee'.do. !• saint ao-gua-teen'. it soo-wau'-nea. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

1. Wliat itateB and gtitf bound Missiwippi 7 T-e, on the N. ; A-a, on the E. i) 
Jl-o, IHS on the 8. ; L-a, A-ft> on the W. Bivera on its borden ; p-1 and M*i« on 
ilie W. What river in the N. W. 1 T-o. In the 8. £. t p-a.^ 

SL Ch^f Towns.— Vfhoi ones in the S. part? J-n, tlio capital, on P-1 ; v-g and j 
K-a, both on M-i, and noted for the cotton trade. What, in the N. t C-s and A-n, 
•aT-e; H-s-ik 

LOUISIANA. 

a. What states and gnlf bound Louisiana T a-s, on the K. ; M-i, on the E. ; 
■•o, on the 8. ; T-s, on the W. Rivera and lake on its borders T M-i and P-1, ou 
the £. ; s-e and s-e, on the W. Largo lakes in the 8. £. T P-n, B-o.^— the latter is 
properly a bay. Principal bays on the 8. t B-a, A-a, v-n. Bay and islflids on the 
south-east t B-k, C-r.* 

4. General direction of the rivers? How far Is the Miimissippi navigable for 
ships? Ait». To v-g In M-L ItM chief affluent here? R-d.— nar. to the Great 
Raft (See map.) Mafai branch of Red River? w-a.^— «a9. to c-n in A-s. 

5. Chief roams.— What ones in the 8. E. ? B-R-e,» the capital, D-e, and N-o-s, 
called " the Crescent City,"— all on Ml ; T-x,« 8. W. of New Orleaca What, in 
tlie interior and N. W. ? o-s,' W. of the capital ; A-a, N-s,* and s-t, all on R-d. 

TEXAS. 

6. What are iU bomidaiiss? (See p. 20.) a<«, l-n (Ter.) on the N. ; a-s, on the 
M. E. ; L-a, on the E. ; M-o, on the 8. E. ; M-o, on the 8 ; A-a, K-»-o, on the W. 
Bivers and lake on Its borders? R-d, on the N. ; s-e* and s-e, on the E. ; R-a-e, f 
on the 8. Island on the 8. R ? P-e. Where do the principal rivers severally 
empty? An9. C-o, into M-abay; B-s, into M-o gulf; T-y, into G-n bay: K-s. 
Into C-C4** bay. General course of the rivrrs ? 




MISSISSIPPI. 

Sqnare milet 47,000: Popnlatlon 607,000: to a iq. mile 13: Decennial increase 231,000; raf« 61 per cent. 

1. Mississippi has a level surface, and abounds in large fertile marshes. 

2. ilfii»«raZ«.— Unimportant, fzporfs.— Cotton ; some rice and tobacco. i?aniit.— Third in cotton, but relatively second. 

3. Chief Towns, — Jackson, the capital ; Natchez, the largest and oldest town; 

Aberdeen^ VieUbnrg^ and CoUmbuM, all commercial placea 

Qi(e«(ums.— What is said of Mississippi ? 1. Minerals and manufi&ctnres ? 2. Exports? Rank? Chief towns? a 

LOUISIANA. 

Sqnare miles 41,000: Population 518,000: to a tq. mile 12: decennial increase 165,000; rate ^ per cent. 

1. Louisiana is noted as a great sugar and cotton growing state, and for the unpar- 
alleled commercial advantages of its position. 

2. The wUneraU are chiefly iron, salt, gypsum ; wuknufaeturtt, unimportant, except those of sugar and molasses ; the 
erports are sugar, molasses, cotton. JZaalt.- First in sugar (19-20ths of the whole,) and molasses. 

3. Chief Towns. — ^Baton Rouge,* the capital, on a high bluff; New Orleans, the 

commerdal depot of the South and West, and the greatest cotton market in the world ; DonaldsonviUe, NaUkUoduafi 
Qasftums.— What is said of Louisiana? 1. Minerals? 2. Manufactures? Rank? Chief towns? SL 

TEXAS. 

Sqnare milra 274,000: Population 213,000: to a sq. mile 1 :— (No census hi 1840.) 

1. Texas, the largest state in the Union, is eminently an agricultural one.^^ 

2. Texas, having revolted from Mexico and become an independent republic, was admitted into the Union in 1846,— a 
nonarkable instance of one republic becoming, by its own choice, annexed to another republic Minrralt are abundant; 
iron, coal, salt, lime, gypsum, sulphur springs : the erporu are cotton, sugar, tobacco, cattle, hides. IZaaJfc.- First in ex- 
tent, second in molasses, third in sugar. 

3. Chief Totcns. — Austin, the capital ; Galveston, the largest town, and an im- 
portant port ; Housum, the former capital ; San AnUmio and BrowntvilU, noted for their trade with Mexico. 
QNcsttons.— What is said of Texas? 1. Of Its admission ? 2. Mhierals? Exports? Rank? Chief towns? 3. 



7. CMif TVraras.— What ones on or near the coast ? o-n, on o-n Island, and the 
^cliief port; H-n," N. W. of O-n bay ; M-a and P-L-a, on M-a bay; B-e on R-o-e, 
^ lu tie 8. What, in the hiterior ? A-n, the capital, on c-o ; and s-a-o, S. W. of it, 
tm s-a-o. 

ARKANSAS, 
a What states and territory bound Arkansas ? M-l, on the N. ; T-e, Mi, on the 
E. ; L-a, on the 8. ; T-s, ou the 8. W. ; in (Ter.) on the W. Rivers on its bor- 
dtn* r s-F-8, on the N. E. ; M-i, ou the E. ; R-d, on the 8. W. Mountains in the 
N. W. ? Ok. Chief affluents of the Missiiisippi here ? a-s, vv-e.— the A-s Intersects 
the fatate, and is nav. to Ft. o-n, in the i-u territory. General course of the 
rivt rs ? Into what does the Washita flow ? R-d. 

y. Toicns.— Chief towns on the ArkauBas? L-R-k, the capital; v-B-n, r-s-h 
What, on or near the Washita ? H-s-s, c-n. What, on White River ? B-e. 

REOAFITULATION. 

Mississippi.— Bound Mli»8ls8ippi, and name the capital Which and where are 
the larger rivers? M-i, t-c, y-o, p-L The Uirgest iovm ? z. The next two t n. g- 

Louisiana. — Bound Louisiana. Which and where are the principal bays? 
B^ B-k. Lakes? Pn, B-e. Rivers? M-l. R-d, w-a, S-e. The largest town ! 
s. Second ? e. Important io\mH on railroad routes ? N-o-s, T-x, s-F-e. 

TrXAS.— Bound Texas, and name the capital (p. 20.) Which and where are 
tbo principal bays ? o-n, M-a, c-c-i. Rivera ? R-d, R-o-e, (p. 90,) C-o, B-s, T-y. 
TLk' largest town ? o-n. The next two ? o. n. 

Akkaksas.— Bound Arkansas. Which and where are the principal moun- 
t^ns? o-k. The largest river? M-l Second ? A-s. The largest town ? k. 

What is said above, of Natchez and Vicksburg? 2. Of Lake Borgne? a. 
Red River? 4. Washita R.? 4. New Orleans ? 5. Galveston??. Arkansas R.? 8. 



THE WESTERN STATES. 

Square miles 800,000: Pop. 7,700,000: to a iq. mile 10: Decennial increaae 2,512,000; rale £0 per cent.l* 

1. The Western States are noted for largo navigable rivers, and an unprece- 
dented growth in population, wealth, and political importance. 

2. These states, which embrace the great prairie region of our country, are — Ohio, Indiana, nUnoIs, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, California, Oregon ; all of which, except the last 
three, lie hi the great Valley of the Mississippi 

3. Manufactures and commerce have received considerable attention in this section, 
but agriculture is the principal employment. 

4. The dimau is milder than that of the Eastern and Middle States in the same paraUels, espedally In winter. The 
»oa is generally fertile ; the great Mississippi Valley, and some parts of California, are unsurpassed in fertility. 

5. Staples, — Wheat, com, tobacco, hemp, flax, live stock. Communication. — ^Very 
good, baaoble rivers, railroads, telegraphs. Education. — Quite generally diffused, 
even in m more recently settled states. 

Qiu«tioiis.— What is said of the Western States ? 1. Their names ? 2. Employment of the people ? 2. Climate ? 4. 
Soil? 4. Staples? 5. Communication? 5. Education? 5. 

ARKANSAS. 

Sqnare miles 52,000: Population 210,000: to a sq. mile 4 : Decenoial increaae 112,000; raU 115 percent. 

1. Arkansas, a sparsely settled stat-e, abounds in prairies and mineral resources. 

2. The minerdU are coal, iron, lead, sine, salt, gypsum ; the exporu^ lumber, com, cotton, live stock. Rank. — ^Flrst in 
gypsum, (of which it has " more than all the other states put together,*0 second in zinc. 

3. Chief Towns. — Little Rock, the capital and largest town, situated on a bluff 

about 150 feet high ; Hot Springs, the resort of invalids ; Van Buren and Fort Smithy on the E. border, and carrying on a 
great trade with the Indian Territory ; BatemilUy Camden. 
Qaertioiis.— What is said of Arkansas? L Mhierals? 2. Exports? 2. Rank? 2. Chief towns? 3. 



ARKANSAS. — COUNTIES AND COUNTY CAPITALS: 54 COUNTIES IN ALL. 
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TEXAS. — COUNTIJeS AND COUNTY CAPITALSi iSfl COUNTIES IN ALL." 
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IS The followhif new conntlea In Texaa are too far weat to be fhown on the map ^-Archer, Bee, Bnehantn, BUneo, Bay- 
lor, Cellahan, Coleman, Concho, Cay, Dnval, Dawson, BImmIt, Eaatland, EI Pato, Encinal, Edwarda, Frio, Haakell, Hamll< 
ton, Hwdennn, Jonea, Kimble, Knox, Kinney, La Salle, Menard, Montafne, HcMnUen, Maaon, Pxeddio, RnnneU, Sbsokel- 
ford, Thntckmorton, Taylor, Uralde, WicUU, Webb, Wnbrmnger, Zapata, Zarala. 

'-la. *bora. I ihan-de-loor'. « wul^e^w. • baf -on toosh. • 



IS The N. W. part of Texas is Inhabited by Indiana, and orerrnn with mnstanfs, or wild boraea, buffaloes, and other wild 
animals. " Croas Tlmbera ** Is a wooded section about 400 mllea long, atretehing across the Red River. (See map.) 

14 The decennial increaae of the Western Statea ia exelnsive of California, Minnesota, and Oregon, ill admitted slno« 1S40{ 
oonaeqnently, we have no eenana of them at that time. 

f op-«4oo'-aM. • natcb^tooh'-is. • aa-been'. >• kor'-pos kris'-tee. li iMwa'^oa. 
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VlCV^lxt Ot CINCIKNATI. 




^TtgyinffltoTt.^ 



1. TKKjresstE.— B7 wbm hiMva \^ T*^Piifi4aet bomde^l I N. by K-y, va, E. 
ty »'€'». & by 0-^, Jib. M J W. by a-s, 5(1. MoiminlDft and river ou Ua bor- 
4tnl Ay, M'L Wliat monDtalDi iiD<t nv^v interertt tbt^fltate ? ^ C-J, Te,-^ 
iitidio^ It IdId Efwf, HkttTle, nnJ Wwt TeiiDC#i». 

S. Wlmt (urge rivera flow Into Ihe Ohio ? T <?, Cd. Wbert do theyrtaet -^m*. 
The c4 in K-yi the T e in VHp by iwo bvnd «ucami, tbo K-ti and c Ji. 

31 nnFJi*L—WbntBHd^l3*tB in tht capital T K^PimC-a river, W litre Is Mem- 
phfil MU KaoiTlllet Mn. CbAtttmoo'fAf T-*,— thw town ii avar tbe 8. bur- 
drr ColuiEibUT D-k. Wbflt vUlnge Ii. E. of tbo cfupltblt M o. 



1, KKNIUCKT. —By what niiteF> Ia Kciitat.'ky boimilsHU la, 00, V-m T-f, m4, 
It TlivLrt mid mauDtjUns oa U« bordomT i> fl^ Jt-S-y, C-d, Mi. Prlnclpitl trlbii- 
turlei} of ih*i Ohtu bcre f L-d, T-i% K y, i^g, (j-n.^— near O-a river l« tbi; ^m-h cnv*.' 

:^ r^'Kre^H — Wbftt imd wbtrTD ik tlie rupUal } r-X 0H K-y. M'bjit Imponoot 
towDs » D Ibp OLio ! Mc, K-t. r-n,^ l^p, P-b, ^Vhat ti&e Ii, E. ef Fmntftift J L-u.-- 
uviir U \* Askiaud, Ujp bdmo nt Hcnxy Clay, 

(i. f>ino.— Ry whnt nloAtv, lak**H iind riv4*T, in Ohio bouadnl I M-n, Iv*, jmw o-o, 
v-a. K-y, 1 UL — 1I30 Inke RcpumK^u it frum c-(l \Vhut rivcm Bnw imn tbo Oblot 
W i,' so, ^'lu. Wluit, iuti* Ij. Eritil >J-Cj 6-3% Gi-uvriil cdorM of tbe rlv^m la 
thf N. t ASaOf In tbe S. 1 Wbcro \m tbe wciipr-sbod t jJb*. Ninr thi^ lultWle, 

*; Tj^iTh*,— Vrtmt mid wht^ri* ta tbit fUiinEhl T CBun s-o. What lurep town^ 00 
tbo ObloT 1; I, P'bn si'ik^ s-e. Wbflt ours on Lrtke PLrio led, s-t-jf T-o. Wberg 
lA Dfiytoa? ML S^tiDisvillo ! Mm, CbdlLCOtliet s-ft. 

&i isr^lAKA. — By wbnt Piott'H 1a luduiDit bniTmlMt M-o, 0-0, K-y^ 1-4^ Lftko 
nod TlMiTti on Un bordvnil Ma, 00, wli. Into 14 hat doci the Wabiuh'flow! 
o-e,— thoAYQrbnfih \a nap. to Lp. ItH injilu bmtieh T vv-e, — '' compoM?d of the £t 
and W'i forks. ^ GtatniJ crmrse nf the rlvcm, ucd wlopi? of thr MrfapB J 

9 ToK til.— "What anil whi»ris is the enpital t Us on vv-t fork of vv^ river, 
IVbAt W^ towns oa theOblo? mn, N-A-y, E-e, WTuir^ oa th« \yiibnKhT T,-t» 
L-B. T'H-tS* V It' 

QUESTIONS Hi3Tl3SSED, 
Tsrss^UKF^—Bonml TeooMMc. Which and whe« nrv the priadpiil nunm^ 

tfliurfiuetflt A-y. r.(L Tht Urgent rlvpr t kt I. SecflndTT-ff. Third? c-J. Tb* 

I urgent towal e^ BpcodJI *. Other Impormnt towaqf K-e, Ofl, M-o^ 
K K?f T1M;K r .— Bouad Keatarky . WlikK aa4 where Ia the laf^eflt rl vei- whnUy 

In the urnic I K y. Tbewi^onai G a. Third T Lg, I^argt^t towni c. JBctsmd? 

D, Third* a. Fourth? t. Fifth? e. SlithI t 
OHJO.^Boatd Oyo. Where te Lake Efie I Which i£d where (a tte lorgeii 



VICINITY or IKDIANATOLIB, 




riTer ^ 0-0. Seeo&d 1 i^ov Larpevt town t I fiecotid ? v. Tbird ? d. Fvartti t 
tu Flf^h } e. ^^'hflt large iewm on canalH oad milroodH T ul, D-a, r-«, c*. chL 
l^tlIA^A.— Boii^ Indiana. '\^'blch and whc^rv U thi» prfarlpal rivvr? a* 
Becoiid T wh. Thlirf } %v.e. Liirgeet tovB ? y. S««ond7 ^ Third T n, FonTtli I 
(», Fli^h? T »'e, r-W-e. Sixth! Z^. Prfaelpal tawpv on boih milroadts ood 
rnnohit K-e, T H^t l^> f'W^. Otben oa milroadi only ? s-A-y, ?t n, i-^it 

What ii. nfd ahave, of the dlvUkme «r Tenni'iHKe f 1. Chmttanoogm T ^ 
6 rem Rlvi^r? 4. Loxlugtotil S. Wabat^h IL T S. IVbtle R T B, 



TENNESSEE. 

Sqnamnitt'a IS,(W(^Pop, lHtP3,P00;-ta b -q. nille E2r-Deeeniilal liifrrear* 174,000- ratM 21 piTrrtrt. 

1. TEN:vES&Ee, once a part of North Carolina, and the second Western state ad- 
mitted Into the Union, is principally agriculturaL 

I. VMftfil mtruraSa ara ahuniltnt ^ ai. iruii* ccal, ourbkip fypntim. AfcirtufdielMrw.—Hninis anile fiWjdAj ■tunc cuitani* Iftffl, 
llnuwi ; WAi«r-PQwerconf)denble, citiecJiilljr in Entl Tenrieaiee. 

3- Exports. — Live stock, pork, corn, cotton i tobacco. Rank. — First in home-made 
manuftiCtiires, liogs, mules ; fourth in tobacco ; fifth in com and cotton, 

4* CMcf Towm, — Nashville, the capital and largest town; il/rw/^AiJ, the depot 

of Went Teuaeaicr^ oa an eleTHtod blnlT : Kair^iUe, tbe dust capital : Otaitpttoag^a, C^inmbia, MitTfru$hoTO. 
C^HCi^ratif, -Wh<it in uld of Tt'iuicfiiwef 1. MineruJs? SL MannfarlnreH? E:£portfi! Rank? Chief to wd!I M. 

O. 



DewiinUl intrette <(Jt,r«V;"*qiAlf!njft1» rtfe M per cent 



Bq, mllrt 40,000. Pop, 1,W0 PHJ: —to a ^. niileW: I)e«i 

1, Ohio 19 noted for agricultural products, manufactures, and commerce* 

a. The thief xdiHtr^lt are c<>nl and iron, (fltmiidjiiit.>«ralt^ lime ; waitM/n^^Ki, lucrcaaiiig, E^iwta.— Flonr, gfslo, parit, 
woolt live gttiek. iJrtuA.— First In cora und wool, eqeoad in wheat.* 

3. Chief Tmons. — ^Columbfs, tbe capital, with the largest state-house in the Union j 

Cliiris^ATT. th* "Qtiwn Clly of tbo West," also tbe moat iJOpnloo* nad commeKiiii] one, aud the ^rent£^ iiorkmarket Itj 
tb« world « Cievttund, noted for lake couuacrce, witb r fine harbor ; lAt^on, Ckttlicotkt, Zttnavtlti^ al) mon^ftiictiiriiig towmk 
Qi'Hf'ffivr— WhKt y dald of Ohio f 1. MlnerxklsTS, Muaufactuna) 2. Exports! Honk? Chief towns T 3v 



KENTUCKY. 

Siiaexa mil^^i 3b,000 —Pup, ffi;2,{iW:^tu t. tq, vAU- S*^.^r>.<niuial iifcr^B*^? 21^.000 j «ii* SB per evmf. 

L Kkxtlckv, once a part of Virginia, and the first Western State admitteil into 
the Union, waji explored and settleti by Daniel Boone, the famous hunter, in 176D,« 

2, The miutrtilM nre eohl, iron, wit, lime; manvfan ttrf^i— btmii hn^t^ng, cordage EipoTtM,—hvm^, fli&x, tobncecv 11t« 
moek, pTOvUlon*, ^ffnA.— .Flmt in henip and flax j second hi lubaccu« c^rti, faogB, 

3. C%iff Toims — Fbaxkfort, the capital ; Louis villk, tbe largest and most 

caiatncTclal town, Ht the head nf th« mpldrt on the Ohio ■, Ltriugtan, « former eapItAl ; Corkngum,^ Newport, MejwitatL, 
Qii«(tgM»— jTlmi l* iaid of KenliMiky ? 1. Minem1*T 2. Mnnufiietnreii? i;ip<>rt«l Baokt Chlcnovnul 3. 

I » D I f ^N A . 

Bqaiw milt* 31,000: Pop. 9GB,CtiO* Tf) a «i. nuh- \^ J)iffmun[ fn< ri-iifc 0r3,W)0- rtttt U pet rrtt. 

L LvDiAAA, the smallest of the Western States, in noted for her liberal provision 
for the support of common schools. 

2. The mlHiralM sro cool, <vcry titeiuUveJ Imo, WJpper. lime, EiportM.^ Car^, wh«t. porlt, ^x, baKcr, -moL 
Rank.^Fonnh m corUi butler, maple Augnr , fifth la aox , itlxxh bi wooL 

3. C^iief TotFw^,— IxDiAXAPOLis, the capital ; New Albany, noted for steamboat 

building; Mttditoti. a umatifaeturiiig city ^ Hitirtnei,' sn obi Fnsnch town ; Ezammitte, a grrat iblppIng^poTt ^ Lafeynit, 
a noted grain port ; Ttrte Hautt* Lo^sHfport, Fori Wofnt. 

Qufirtfimj.— What Ii iald of JadljiDft ? L Mlfleni]a?2;. What are tha eblef exports! Rank? Chief to wnt J a 



tJlHu.-BS COl^NTlES. WITH THKIR CAPITALS 
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BH 

BT 
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CMJKTIEJ. 



Aithiand. ■ 

Allen, 

Aiiiioa, 

Atbfn*. 

Brown* 

Bntler, 

BiflDiiir>t, 

CuhiTnbiiuiA. 

CLiTibo^, 

CttvrfWd. 

Clark. 

CATrclL 

Ch«mpaliii. 



CiMTJiLI, 


est 


Jt^tfiTMini. 


AihliiiiU. 
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WHimhkoiiitulte 


CT 


Lima. 


D£ 


VVuit Uiilou. 


DEt 


AlbeiiJi. 


DEI 


Q^^rauiowii. 


KE 


llfirrdJtLiM. 


FD 


Ht. Ckir^nlie. 


FE 


N^ir Li*bo«, 


FN 


Cleveland. 


PNi 


Biicjrru*, 


CA 


Spria^n.-ld. 


OA» 


CBflOillOlL 


OE 


Urho^iiui 


OY 1 



cot's-riei 



(.Tdilinutvii, 

Clrrrnaut. 

l>»rJie. 

DH'5anie4s 

IhlJtwaj:^. 

Erie. 

Fnirfield. 

Fayrtte. 

Frmi>kha. 

Fiiltflu. 

GiltU. 

Oi'tiipa, 

Gn IT 1 1 My, 
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W'ttlllUlft:]}^, 


HD 


Cofb.iet»n. 


HU 


BalaviJL 


HK 


Un^'A villa 


HN 


DtfiJina** 


IlXt 


Di>lHWBre. 
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S«udiitkj City 
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Lau^aater 
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WailUnatmL 


HV 1 


CoLVtirui. 


JS 


Dover. 
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tJdJn^plla, 


KX 


LE 


Xrii'L 


LKt 


Ca}3ihridfe. 


Lti 



lllMklUpt. 

Ijiiin-Lj^k. 

llaipilltLm. 

Hnrdiii. 

IJfimH3a. 

Emtou, 

tiobiiri, 

lli'iiry. 

J:>ik<^r»U. 

J( ffeniDO. 

Laki. 

Lawrenca 

Licfcliif, 



CAerTAL*. 


LN 


HlliltKlttl, 


Lu^atir 


LN» 


Find lay 


L^ 


CinciniiaiL 


MA 


fi«DtOD, 


ME 


Cadli. 


MO 


NoTWIllk. 


Ml 


Miilmbiin, 


MM 


?xr 


MN 


MN1 


^teiibenviUr. 


MN> 


Mouut Vernon. ! 


MA 


pB«ie*wllle-. 


MS 


Sitrlijinlsn^ 


M\V 


Newark. 


MV 



C0tKT1E». 



Lvjpan. 

LrOTdlD. 

Lneaa, 

Mi-diiia. 

Muuroe. 

Mb bunt Of, 

AllamL 

Mn«Magiitn. 

MudiKa. 

Miiiion. 

Merceft 

Ml»il«r 

MriTrnw, 
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CAMtAI.S. 



t£ellefoiJ<t»>liifc. 

Elyria. 

MatiaiL'e City* 

MedHii. 

WDodE^eld. 

Canfield. 

Truy. 

Zdiieivilln, 

LniLlduIti, 

Marion. 
McConiielli V. 
Cellna. 
Ponieroy, 
MuiiiLt Gilead. 
DayltJii, 
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PEi 
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PM 

PY 

PY» 
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SK 
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Ottawa, 

Fikt'. 

Portage. 

Pftblr. 

Panldlmi. 

Pl^tllAUI. 

Perty. 

PnL"kawiy+ 

Hiohlaui^. 

Seneea. 

St«rk. 

Sriuto. 



CAPITA LI. 



^anliM nil-. 

Ph. Ft Clinton* 

Pikrton. 

aav?ij.ua. 

Eitou, 

Charloe. 

KalitliL 

SLiuirtaet. 

CirclfvhlJi?. 

MauiKfli^. 

CJjillicQtbe. 

Tldiii. 

Canton. 

PurttBicuth. 
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coi^KTir*. 



CilFITALf^ 



IfiiltdiukT. 

Shelby. 

Trimjlml). 

Tii»eanwaa, 

Ciiican, 

% liitnu. 

Van ^"ertt 

Wptiiiiijitfin, 

^^HJiattia. 

\Vyi,,idO(t. 



' Akri'ir. 
jFremuiit^ 

Inl'iim-n, 

N. PhiUdelphta 

Miryivllle. 

M^ArthiJtnitOvril 

Van Wert. 

Perry»lii»Tf* 

LebaLM>]i, 
MarirttL 

Rtyaii. 
Up^SMiditifey 



iNDlANA.-ei COUNTIES, W I T tl THEIR CAPITALS- 
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AK 

AS 

BD 

B£ 

BIf 

BN* 

RW 

CD 

cm 

CL 
Cff 

cs 

CY 
D£ 
UK 
UN 



Allen. 

Adtlnt. 

Biacktofd. 

Boooer 

Benton. 

Brawti^ 

Dartbuloniew. 

Craw lord* 

Clark*. 

Carmlt, 

Clinton. 

C«M. 

Ckv. 
Delsware. 
De KjLlb, 
D«'aiboro. 



Wnrt W*y]i». 

Derptiir. 

Hftrtrird. 

Lfbtnon. 

OKfard. 

Nashville. 

Columbna. 

Le^veiiwerth,, 

CharlritDQ. 

Dilphl. 

Pfaotfnrt 

Lnjinjcport, 

BowHiiftOreen. 

Mimrie. 

Aiihnrn* 

Lawrrnrrhnrf. 



OR 

m 

DSt 

ET 

FD 

FE 

FN 

FNt 

FN* 

OE 

ON 

OT 

HO 

UK 

as 



I>neitnv 
Dnvlnifl. 

Elkhtrt. 

Flcivd 

Fayette. 

Fountain, 

Knmklin. 

Fulton. 

OlhkAnp 

fifant, 

Hnward. 

Halteoi^il, 

Hi!<niUtnn, 



flref^n^huri, 
Wnvhinatni], 

Otisbf n 

N*'W A than T. 

Cnniier>Ttl|aH 

Cnviuptcn. 

nriwkvlUF, 

Rnrhrfter. 

B1n<»ni1lrlil, 

Pdnrelcia. 

Marlrni. 

Knkorrifi, 

Oreenfit'ld. 

Nohif^iville. 



HN' 

11^ 

HT 

JN 

JN" 

JN* 

m 

JS 

JY 
KO 
KX 
LK 

LE* 



llniitlnrfnn, 

Hriiiirlrki^ 

HfTtry, 

Jfifi-TIOTI. 
JohlKhJll. 

Je»ppr. 
JnntlKfa. 
Jut. 
RnnrEpcfco. 

r,ai^. 

Lawn-nee. 
La Grnnre. 



Cnrvfl^n. 

Hhiiitinfton. 

nanv!lle. 

N*'Wf«^tl«'. 

BrnWii^town. 

Mai^tpivri. 

Frtnkirn. 

BeOiielaer. 

V^mon, 

Fnrtlmid. 

1iVarww+ 

Vitjeerire", 

frriwn Pclat. 

B^^fnH, 

La Oraajie. 
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ME 

Ml 

I^IL 

MN 

MN» 

MK1 
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MY 

NE 

OE 

ON 

Or> 

PF 

PEi 



T*» Porte. 

Miami. 

M(r*helL 

!lTivdlBtin. 

Mirlon. 

Martin. 

Morapn. 

AEpmrironifry* 

N^ We. 

Ormnpe. 

OsFen. 

Ohio, 

Pi-rke. 

Pikfi 



La Pnrte 
njmnmlniEtnii. 

Plvmanth. 

Andei^nn. 

iKpiA^iifnuia- 

Di^ver Htll. 

MarMn,4iVl1]e. 

rmwfoT^AVlUe. 

AtbtAii. 

Paell. 

Sr»Tieer, 

Rnekr^lle. 
?«<ter*hiirjEK 
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PR 

PY 

PYt 
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RY 

&n 
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Putnam. 

Pnrler. 
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Po^iv 

R[>ii(ju}l)h« 

Rn*h. 

RipTe^. 

St. JoH^ph. 

flttrfc. 

Steuben. 

SiiFliTan. 

Spri»eier+ 

Seott. 
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Mount V*'moa. 
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REii^hTniH. 
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WE 


Vevaj. 
South Bend. 
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WH 


Ktiok. 


W'K 


Anvola. 


WN 


S. a J Ivan. 


WNi 


ftnrkport. 


WS 


Lixiiiptftn. 
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ShHhy. 
Tipprraufie. 
T^FTrtli. 
Ulilnn. 

VAndetbnrg, 

VcToiihoa. 

Vino^ 

tt'djue. 

Wli.te. 

Wiil,a>b. 

Warrick. 

Warrep. 

Withlaaton. 

Wflli, 

WhiTlej. 



ShHbjTiUe. 

Latijrvtte. 

Tiptmi. 

Liberty. 

Etaprvilla, 

Ntwpcprt» 

Terre tUutc. 

Ceiitfrvllla. 

Mfiairkfl^Qi 

Wpha^h, 

BcioueTille. 

Willtamapcirt. 

Satem^ 

BlUlltcTI, 

CtliJinMa. 



% Amoag the nnioeroui eaverna of Kealncky, la the nUhtutvd Mammcth Cave, wbieh hM be*a "eiplored (br 10 rnWtm. 
wltiwat any rifw of eitroini to an end ; a part of the dlitanee In a boat on a deep riTer. aald la be Inhibited hy white cyvba 
itb, whJefa, a> pbyaldogtcti aoppwe. ^ndiially bemae m hj tbe tutw} exdiirion of the rac« frpm th« It^ht " 

t kuT'-int-ton. » nEl-ah'-mv, l waW^httli. 4 ter'*re hnle. • rln-n-nx' 



7 Ohio ranked. In IBSa. tmad In barley. ebee«. lire Finck. pir iron; fhtrd In population, oata, potatHa, baekwbeal, ftaii* 
bnit«-. bay^ siaple^nrar; and, in 1i5X,/ral In wine. AHhonib eomparatlvely a new at ate, tt !• already mnev deniely iMtlrd 
than New England. The Weitem Re«^Te, a tncl of land bi tbe N. E, of OhK vaa pnrehaaed of Couiieetkut i and the i 
of it now eoQitituCe the ftvat frboal-Aind of that atcte. 
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MICHIGAN. 

1. How 18 Michigan naturally divided T Am, Into two peninsnlas, 
separated by k-w Btrait, and called Northern and Sonthem Michigan. 
What lakes and states border on Michigan 7 s-r; H-n, s-c-r, between it 
and B-A-a (including c-w-t,) on the E. ; x-e, on the S. E. ; o-o, i-a, on 
the S. . H-n, w-n, on the W. What rivers complete the boandaiy T 
s-H-a, s-cr, D-t.^ — all on the E., and properly $traU$, 

2. What noted regions here 7 c-r, i-n, in Northern Michigan ; p-L-r, 
in Southern Michigan. What large bays indent Southern Michigan 7 
ft-w, o-T-e. Island, point, and bay, on the N. 7 i-R-e, in s-r lake, near 
the Na. boundary line of the United States, and noted for copper; k-w 
point, properly a peninsula ; x-w bay. 

3. General courses of the rivers in the S. peninsula 7 Anit. Tlie east- 
em ones flow nearly E. into lake H-n ; the western, nearly W. into lake 
M-n. Direction of the water-sheds lengthwise 7 Anx. From N. to S. 
in the 8. peninsula, and from £. to W. in the N. one. 



4. Chief TWitf .— What ones in Northern Michigan 7 o-n, in the c-r 
region, and u-e, in the i-n region, — both on s-r lake ; s-s-K-e,^ on s-K-s 
river, M-w, on Mackinaw I., near m-w strait. — at s-s-M-e is a ship-ca- 
nal, the most stupendous on the continent.^ In the E. of Southern 
Michigan 7 D-t, on D-t ; M-e, on K-e lake ; A-A-r, on H-n. In the interior 
and W. 7 J-n, L-g, the capital, g-r-s, — all on o-d ; H-l and x-o, on R-o. 

WISCONSIN. 

5. What are the boundaries of Wisconsin 7 s-r lake, M-n, on the N. ; 
M-n lake, on the E. ; i-s, on the S. ; i-a, M-a, on the W. Rivers on the 
W. 7 M-i, s-c-x. On the X. W. 7 s-l-s. — really the source of the St. 
Lawrence, which bears the waters of the Great Lakes to the ocean. 

6. Wliat noted bay and lake in the E. 7 G-n,9 w-o. General course 
of the rivers 7 Principal affluents of the Mississippi here 7 c-a, and 
w-n, which intersects the state, and is much the largest. 

7. Chief TViPiu.— What ones in the E. 7 M-e, R-e,« x-a, all on M-n 
lake ; w-a, west of M-e ; J-e and B-t, on R-k. In the interior and W. 7 



M-n, the capita] ; P-c-y, at the head of navigation on the w-n j L-c.« 
and p-d-c-n,' on M-i. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Michigan.— Bound it. Wliioh and where are the principal bays f 
s-w, x-w. Island 7 i-B-e. Strait 7 M-w. Rivers 7 o-d, x-o. Chief 
towns 7 D-t, the largest, A-A-r, j-n. Other important ones 7 L-g, 
o-R-s, M-e, 8-8-M-e, M-w. What ones are on railroad routes 7 D-t, 
A-A-r, J-n, M-l, x-o, o-R-s. 

Wisconsin. — Bound it. Which and where is the principal bay 7 o-a. 
Lake 7 w-o. River 7 w-n. Chief towns 7 M-e. the largest, R-e, x-a. What 
ones on the railroad routes 7 M-e, R-e, x-a, M-n, w-a, j-e, P-c-y, L-c-e. 



What is said, above, of St. Mary's, St. Clair, and Detroit rivers T 1. 
Isle Royale 7 2. The wator-sheds of Michigan 7 3. Sanlt St. Marie f 4 
St. Louis River f 5. Wisconsin River 7 (>. Portage City 7 7. 



MZCHZOAN. 

S^nsra mUet, 58,000 : PopaUtfon, 396,000 : to a tqaare mile 7 : Decennial Increase 185,000 ; raU 87 p«r cent. 

1. Michigan, " the Lake State," is noted for an extensive coast line, which gives 
it decided advantages for commerce. 

9l It eoDslsts of two peninsnlas,— Northern and Sonthem Michigan : the former, which is monntainons, and abounds 
fai forasts, Is remariLable for its mineral wealth ; the latter contains the bulk of the population, and is very productive.* 

3. The minerals are copper, (unequaled in abundance,) iron, coal; the exports, 

gnint lumber, copper, fish, wooL Rank. — ^First in copper ; second (with Missouri ) in iron. 

4. Chief Towns. — Lansing, the capital ;« Detroit, the largest and most commercial 

town, and the former capital -,' Mackinaw or MaekinaCt noted for its Indian agency, and trade in ftirs and flih ; Ann 
Arhor, Jaekmm, MankmU, Grand Bapidt, SanU St, Marie.^ 
QaiiKiMM.— What is said of Michlgonf 1. Its divisionst 2. Minerals, exports, and rank f 3. Chief townsf 4, 

WISCONSIN. 

Square mllei, 64,000 : — Popnlation, 905,000 :— to a iq. mile, 6 :— Decennial inereaM 275,000 ; raU 887 per cent. 

1. Wisconsin is noted for mineral wealth, and for an extremely rapid settlement.'' 

SL Although a new state, the popnlation undoubtedly exceeds that of any New England state except Manachusetta. The 
chief wUntnJs are lead, copper, ainc, iron ; the export*, lead, lumber, grain, wool : its lead mines are the richest in the world. 

3. Ckief Toums, — Madison, the capital, beautifully situated between Third and 

Fourth Lakes; Milwaukee, the largest and most commercial city;* Radne* Kenosha, WauktMka, JanetvUU, Fmiagt 
atf* PnMedn Ckien* Ln CnMt* 
QiusCioii»— What Is said of WIsconsinf 1. Population f 2. Minerals and exports f 2. Chief towns? 3. 

« soo aent ma'-ry. » iah-«een'. . » pra-ree da •been'. 

4 Detroit Strer la properly a $tnit, ai iu name tanporti hi French. Sanlt St. Marie (Pr.) •Irolfie* the Falh of St. Mary. 

5 Got. Wlaner of Miehlgan tayi that the popnlation of the northern peniniuU " baa increaMd, In the fonr yeara aince the 
k of the Sanlt St. Marie CanaU (in 18S5,) ftom a few hundred to nearly 30 thouMnd.'* It U now pmpowd to form, 

i and portiona of Wlioonain and Minneaota, a new state, to he called OafOnapm. (See map.) 



MINNESOTA. 

Square milea, (including Daeotah,) 106,000 1 Population, 6,000 iu 1050 ; estimated at 200,000 fai 1851. 
17" For the map queMtionSf to came hrfort the text, see p. 43. 

1. Minnesota, though not mountainous, is the most elevated region between tkjb; 
Mexican Gulf and the Arctic Ocean, and is exceedingly healthy.*® , ,; ■•.^i: 

2. The ebiet produetioM are com, wheat, oats, poUtoes: in quantity, they are said "to astonish erm th<«e io^Ali?! 
with the rich bottom lands of Indiana and niinois." The nutritious wild rice, nirronts, and plums, are IndBlflsooQk- '- . '^ 

3. The principal export is pine lumher : the Mississippi River affords great ikefli- 
ties for manufacturing, and, with Lake Superior, for commerce. 

A. Chitf 7oini«.~ST. PAUL, the capital and largest town, noted for iU rapid growth; SL Anthony, for superior water 
power; MinntapoUs^ StiUwater, WaboMhaw, Winona, SL Peter. 
^neetione.—WhaX is said of Minnesota? 1. Pnductlonsf SL Commerce! 3. Chief townsf 4. 

TERRITORIES. 

1. The Territories are, — Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, or- 
ganized; the Indian Territory and DsLCoteihy unorganized ; besides the proposed ter- 
ritories of Arizona, Jefferson, and Nevada. 

2. The capabilities of the soU are not yet ftilly developed, but the climate and productions of each territory corivspond, 
in the mafai, with those of the states in the same latitude ; excepting that the climate on the Padflc side of the monntotais, 
Is somewhat milder. 

QvestiofM.— Name the terrUorles. 1. What is said of the soil, cUmote, and productions f SL 



The dte of Laniing, when it waa fixed upon for the capital in 1847, wai lurronnded by an almoat unbroken forert; th« 
city haa now an aetire trade. Detroit, founded by the Prench in 1760, haa erer since been a mllltsry poet t it haa ons of the 
belt harbora hi the United Statea. 

7 The population of Wlacondn waa only a Uttle over 8.000 In 1890 ; 30,9f5 In 1840; and 30«,»1 fai liao,-« deeennia] gabi of 
about 887 per cent. In ItSft, it waa £fi8,45L 

8 and the other notes, 9, 1(1, refrrred to above, may be found on page 49. 
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MINNESOTA. 

1. Wliftt (ire tlie bmindarii:i* uf MitiiiuiioU T b-a a, on tlie N. \ a-T lako, 
wn, on the E, ; i-a, oh tUu S* ; n h, uti tho W. Importiiut rWcrs on ita 
borders ? K-t-e, on tU© N. j » c i, mi, ou tliu E. j Evd River of Ibo 
Xorthf on the W.— tUe ii-i risL^i in io I like, and is nar, to the Falld of 
BA-y. Wlint conalderflblis i&kefi on tbu N.I w«, ii-j% 

2. Whnt elevated rogiou in tlio U,l Ha. — forming I lie principal 
wnter-sbed* G^jntirnl cuuncfl of tlio rivers N. and S. of it 7 Cbief nfllu- 
eot of tbu MiMiBaippi heru 1 Hn i*r sr-B, Chief towns in tlie E. T bpI, 
tho capiUl J a-A y, ii-«j w-w, w-a,— all os « i, Jn tlie interior and S* 1 
s^-d, tin M-i J ^F-r. oj» n-a. Indiona in tbtj N. ? c^a* 

DACOTAH. 

3. Boundariea of DocoUh f B-A-a, on the N* ; m ft, i-i, on tlio E. ; 
K-a, OD tbo a. and W. riiipottant rivera on its bfirJcrs ? K-d (of tbo 
North,) B a^i, oa the E. ; mi, on the S, atid W. Cbicf affluent of tbo 
lliwfonri henjl na-J-a, { proTmuna^d ree vtj-air' all ihak.) Lnke in the 
N, T M-w^n,— in the B-w-r region. What fiettlement in the ^, E. f P-n 
^ Selkirk'i Settlomeat, t)n k^, 

NESRASKA. 

4i Boundaries of Nebraska 7 BA-a, on the N.; n4i, i-q, «4, (with 

n'l river interv^nini;,) on the E. t k-b, oa tbe S. ; »-y JHta., aeparating 

it from v-h aad w n, on the W. Head streams of the Miasoaril J n, 

w-n, 0-n.^riaing in the ny Mta. Direction of iU nppcr and middle 



conrsea T^t ii wn^. to tho at Falls, oyer 3,800 mllea from tho Mciiean 
Galf, Ita cbicf tributariea in Ibia territory T T^3, sn or p^* 

5w What mountains in the interior? a-n «,— the water-ahvd between 
Ibo struauis flowinj^ N, into the ro, and those flowing E. into the u-i. 
Noted poaki on th« B. W. I r-«, i, a. Chief towns in the S. E. ? o-c y, 
the capital ; r-h, n c-y, o-e ; all &ti ilie mi. Pductpal Indian trihea T 
B-F-t, A-8, Its, in the N. ; 6-x i?r n-s, i*-ti, P-a, in the E* 
KANSAS. 

C. Doundariei of Knnsos T if- a, on the N* ; Ji-i, on the E. ; i-n Ttfrri- 
tory, N Bn>, on Iho S. i 5-*i-o, i;-li, oo thts W. River and mountains 
tin itJt borders 7 M i, un the N, E. ; ny, on Ihu W- Nuted peak in the 
\\\ I P-s.^eaid to bo ritdi in gold t W. and N. W. of it are the ele- 
rated ^awiy pi (Una, cnUod the s-h, M-e, and n h Parks. 

7. Chie^f nfflntint of the MiBaonri here T k-s.— formed by the n n and 
s-H-l Forks* Whnt river in the S- 1 A-ft.— rising near the s^P-k. Gen- 
eral courao of the rivers f X'^neipal Indian tribes t a-s and c-a, k^s^ 
in the W. ; D », O'fl, in tho E. Chief towns in the E. I L-n, the capital; 
L-et t--a^ — all on K-a *, L-h, iin M-i, and near the site of tho oldest fort on 
the rivor. In the W. f n-c y,— in the gold region. 
INDIAN TERfllTOHY. 

S. Boundaries of the Indian Territory^ Ke^ on the N.; M-i, A-s, on 
tlie E. ; T«| on the B. ; T-a» s JH>, on the W. Eiver on the S, 7 r d. 
Chief tributaries of the Arkansas 7 en, s^e. Which way does the land 



alope 7 Wiint indlcatea it 7 Principal Indian tribes 7 C-a, in tU(t :Kt : 
c^B, as, in the interior -, c a» £ », in the S. Towna in tho Ei 7 F-o-n, tut 
A s^ T-h, a Cherokee town. 

REOAPITULATIOir. 

Minnesota. — Douod it, Wibkh mid ^diere are the more noted 
lakea 7 w-s, i-a* Principal wator-shud 7 M-e. Kivera T H-i^ M-a or 
3-p-s, it-d. Chief towns 7 a-r 1, thu largest, s-A-y, \v-a>, 

Dacot AH. --Hound it. Which and where ia the principal lake J 
M-WTi. Rivers ? 5i-i, n-d, n-a-j-a. Chief settlement? P-a. 

Nk a BASK A.— J Sound it. Which and where are the principal monn- 
tains? ny^ E n-e. Peak I f-b. River* T m4, K-a.or F-e, T-e. Chief 
towns I o-cy, V-c y* 

KA!f?Aa,— Bonnd it. Which and where are the principal rive«i 
K», A-s. Mountains I ii y. l"eok 7 p-s. Chief towns t i.4i, the larg. 
eat| Ln, L e, T-a. 

IsniJ^H Terri TORT .—Bound it. Which nnd where are the princi- 
pal nvura 1 K-d, a a^ en. Indian tribes 1 c a, s-j*, c a, c-a, c-s* Chitf 
towns! T'h, p'G-np 

What ij aaid, above, of the Red Eiver of the North 1 1. Mi»ift)iippt 
TL.l 1. Highlands 7 2. L. Miuni Wakan 7 3. Jlissonri R. t 4. Black 
Uillel5, Pike's Peak T 6. KauaaaR,!?. Arkansai It 1 7. Leav- 
enworth t 7. Denver CUy ? 7. Tahlequnh 7 8. 



ZCBBRASKA. 

1. Keseassa, " the paradise of the hunter," consists, for the most part, of a Mgb, 
rich prairie land, of wMch tho Valley of tho Yellowst^iie jb tho garden.^^ 

2, la the river hotfomft, which ars thsilfsd by denie forest Irwfi. the loil centlitfl of « d«p rich Joum, and Is very pr»- 
dnctive, fspcdolly In Uie &. E. Timber ts defl clear, bnt there am uumeroitB ^ovti cf black waJuiit, oak, and hme 
(bflA-wiDod) trocs ^ thfl wild anim^ (^aipHse the ^rlufy b««rt Rocky Monntala ^au beaver, aod vut herds of bttflllhloi>« ;; 
tiu ^qi^rf are mostly f^urs and peltiy, at present 

3. Chef T&wm. — Omaha Citv, the capital, Nebraska Cit^j Ottocj PlafUmotUk- 

^amaftoiML— Wbat la ssid of Uebroska ? 1, Soil f 2. Tlmlicrf AninulaT Exports t ChJaf towns t 3, 

KANSAS. 

S(|OB» mtkfl, iXS^iMt Fopalalioti, fi,aoa lo lS5*i H^fm ia 1838. 

1, Kansas has beon deDominated, from its central position t the '* ndedlteiranean 
oonntry " of the United States. 

SL The poU is f«rtlls Id tbe £., and on ths river bojiks ; mintrals, hmsstonVi franlts ; g&ld. tn th« W. Thli ten^tory, to 
wbkb traioifration hu bei^n vnry rapid stncii Ua oT|;BJiiia,UoDt will. oadoubtGHiily, sood becjjniD a. stole,. 

3* Chief Towni- — LECOMPTo^f, the capital ; Leavenworth, the largest town; Ta- 
peka^ the proposed state capital i hawrenct^ DauglaSt Wyandot Ctt^, 

Qmatvmt.^ViheA \it Etid of Kansas t 1. Soil} % Mlntin^lBf 2. tmrnlg^nUca! ^ ChJertewiisl 3. 



INDIAN TERRITORT. 

HquftTB mUe«t T1,M0 ■ PopulflrtJon, . 

1. The Indian Tebritory has hcen assigned by our government, as a permanent 
asylum fi:>r the Indians from all parts of the Union, 

a Tbii trrrf toiy is prinrlpaUy oceapicd by the Cberokres. Cboctaw ^ ChkkiUawi. Crwks, and Seminoles, who wctb 
fvmoTpd thlihcT by tho t'tdte*! Btmtvn, and wh^ bavo bwome conitdembJr cItIIIi^ by the benevolent oMrtionB Gf nds^ 
aionuiea ; tbL^re tan also severhl ludfgeoouB tftbis In a narmiil atute^ 

3, 7Va?Jw. — TAHLEttL AH. the Cherokee capital, has a cotmcil-bouse and a printing* 
oflGce : Fort Gibson is at the head of navigation on the Arkansas Kiver. 

QwMtoiu.*- Wkat ts said of the IndlsD Territory T 1, In41an tribes 1 3l Towns 1 3, 

D A C O T A H . 

ffqiiBre xcilstt, ettiBisiftd •£ TD^OOO t PopnlstloOt . 

1, Dacotah was detached from Minnesota in 1858, when the latter became a state,'* 

S. The diiooie, soli, and produetioai, as f&r as kaown, corrfvpood with thoAQ Chf MlnneiiotiL Fem'binn, a aourliihtnf 
■ettlemeDt on the Red Rlv^r of the Nr»rlh, extends Into BrIUitb Amtfrici" 

3. Jefferson is the proposed name of a new territory, which, according to the Con- 

prwlonal blU, Is to be eomposed ef the wesicni portion of Kansaa, wltb parts of Nebnska, Utab, and Kew KexleP: 
togethiir forming nearly a aquare^ aod eomprfslnff the (amoos Pike's Peak ^old reiloo." 

Qif«fffanji,— Who^t Is said of DneotHhl L Its dimate, soil, and prodactlonst Z Pembina T ^ JeiElei»o1 3, 



NEBRASKA. — COUNTIES AND COUNTY CAPITALS: 34 COUNTIES IN ALL. 
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KANSAS -COtTNTIES AND COUNTY CAPITALS: Jfl COUNTIES IN ALL. 
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^ 9 HUw*a%i!* tnereKicd ta pnpulAtloii fmm t.t5l In iMOt try 30,nC! In 1G5'>^ And to *'4},000 In ]B55!*^ Mimy of the houici D,re 
kD3t of brickt of s d^licatft ere&m coltir, thmt ue made bprr; which pdve* the cttj a rlcti ■piH^trsnef. 

Pcntwge Ct^ it tJtusted on the La Cmiiis and MQvankce RsOrvnid, and st tke notf d WtTiDt>b4|fa PartM^e^ the cmny1n|. 
]^e^ bttw««^ tlw WlpcDELt^ji ■nd Fox Riven, wbick are now cfliiiiPi^ted by t, ihlji-csnsl, tbut npen* mn otdntrmipted tnlattd 
ssTl|stlaii frmo Ihs Or™t Lakai to the Golf flf M^iIro La CrowMt, ** wh™ only lii yearB aR ttn IBSi.J bid »ii tboonnd 
faAsbhajiti.'* At Grttm Bay Lived Eloazar Wllljunt, s mlirioDBry to the Tndluu, wbo cbdiasd lo be the tme heir to ths 
tkmnke of Fnoo«* 

10 Th* gTowtb nf Minoeiots In popnlatlon bti hveu imejMopltd^ even smfing oiu- Wertero Stales. It* r»te of IncrMte from 
IISO' to IS3B wonld make a dseeanlal nts at 4MI jstr ceot.. or over fnity fo)d! The vmit number of email lak» wltMo Iti 
terdm^jnitjy fntltlea ^ to bv called '*T1io Lake Statr." nthvt than Mlehltan. Tbe nnmrmni law-Eiitlla oo the BfSnlailppt 
s«d St, Cmta Rli na, afford antplojxueiit to a \ATfB portion of tba tide of LBualpstioa whJcb ti now poodaf Into tMs stfltvt 



11 Ki'braika cnnstttot^l part of the LonitiHia Pnrcbaje, and *iilnf^"ei3tly formed a pnrttiiti tif the Nortb-wert er Mlnoorli 
and Indian terrliDrti>a. A iYi|Eton beta ratW the " Bad Landii/* li eoTffed rtiih irri-SEiUr lofty colduini of earth, "to llitcfcly 
tti;dded over the inrl^iee, that the tTaveler. bi ptulnp thraojtb tfarlr dn^p, Itbjduthtne pafia|te«, It reminded of the lunev 
ttreetT and lan^a pf aDin<« Oriental cUj.'^ A «krletoD of aii eitlef t animal, fnnnd here, nuainrrd 13 ft*i In kngtii. Pintt*^ 
the French name of the Nebrtikn ttiyerT alrnlRea Rhtllov. 

12 t-n. tbe K. of Dicotah It the *' Suit- water Reidon,^ thoondins In ult lakri, tbe Urfeit ef which It Mlnnl Wakan, or Deiil'a 
Lake^ whots waten nn t«»o brackUh to be relUlied by any animal exeert tbe hnffaln. 

la P(»inb^t]S, formerly known at Lord SetklrVi Settlement, wai aettl^d by the Rrltitb, and tupposed to be wholly wRhhi 
the 11 mitt of BritTih Amertea, as Ute at ISOt bnt It Is aow aacSTtalned ts fm dlTectl^ on |fca honndflry Unv^ 

U Jelferwn Territety wtll eoropftt^^ lUn, ths fkraona Tbree Parka, sn4 lbs luad l(a|^ ef the Rio Orind?> Arkanwa, and 
Flsete RJvert ; hsvlnf St. Vrsln^i Fort netr Iti center ^ BHdcer^i Pan la the ^.^ an^ C|>Mchitopfl Fata la the i. 



% 
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CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WESTERN TERRITORIES 



4d 



c^^'lFottN^A. 

1. What are the boundarie* of Culiloniia ? o-n, on the N. ; u-U, n-m-o, 
on the E. ; o-ca, in m-o, on the S. ; p-c, on the W. Mountains and riv- 
ers on or near its borders 1 s-N-a,^ forming the principal water-shed, on 
the N. E. ;" c-o, on the S. E. What range in the W. ? c-t.— -the tops 
of some of its peaks are covered with perpetual snow. 

2. What noted cape and bay on the N. W. 7 m-o, and s-f-o bay, 
which is entered by a strait culled the Golden Gate. (See vicinity 

map.) Principal rivers running parallel with the coast ? s-o, sj-n.a 

uniting, and flowing into s-F-o bay : in their valleys are the principa! 
gold diggings. Their courses ? What isles on the S. W. 7 s-n-a. 

3. Chief T<w««.— What ones in the middle portion 7 s-c-y, the cap- 
ital, on s-o ; s-f-o, v-o,» and B-a, on s-f-o bay ; s-a, s-j-o r* M-y, on My 
bay. In the N. ? M-e, on r-a; w-a. In the S. 7 l-a-8,» noted for wine; 
•-D-0,* on s-D-o bay. 

OREGON. 

4. How is Oregon bounded 7 N. by w-n ; W. by p-c ; S. by u-h and 
c-a ; and E. by a tract of territory detached from Oregon on its becom- 
mg a state, and to which no name has yet been aseigned by Congress. 
What rivers on its borders 7 c-a, on the N. ; L-F-k, (rising in the Rocky 
Hts.,) on the E. 

5. What mountains in the interior 7 c-e, B-e. Cape on the S. W. 7 
o-d. Length of Columbia R. 7 Chief towns in the W. 7 c-s, the capi- 
tal; F-d, the chief port; o-c-y, 8-m,--all on w-e ;? A-a, orac-a; u-cy,on 
the F-c. — all the principal towns are W. of the c-e Mtw. 

WASHINGTON. 

6. Boundaries of Washington 7 B-A-a, on the N. ; w-a, on the E. ; 
o-n, on the S. ; P-c, on the W. Mountains and river on it< borders 7 
K-y, on the E.; c-a, on the S. Principal fork* (affluents) of the Co- 
lambia7 l-s, cs. Course of each 7 Where does the Columbia rise 7 
Ans, In B-A-a ; (p. 20 ;) and is nat\ to c-e City. 

7. What island, cape, strait, and sound, on the N. W. T v-s, F-y, 
J-d-F-a, p-t. — near them is Mount o-s. What mountains cross the ter- 
ritory T c-e.— so called from the cascade* of the Columbia, which here 
break through the range. Chief towns in the S. W. 7 o-a, the capi- 
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tal, and 8-m,8— both on P-t sound ; p-c-y and c-c-y, on c-a. British 
settlement on Vancouver's Island 7 v-a. 
UTAH. 

8. Boundaries of Utah 7 o-n, on the N.; N-a, k-b, k-m-o, on the E.; 
N-M-o, on the S. ; c-a, on the S. W. and W. Mountains on the E. 7 R-y. 
— crossed by loaded wagons at the s-h Pass, a little N. of the bound- 
ary line of Utah. What elevated level region in the W.7 F-s or o-t 
Basin,— lying W. of w-h Mts., and abounding in salt lakes. 

9. Principal rivera in the E. 7 on, o-d.— affluents of the c-o, in k-m-o. 
Noted lake in the N. ? o-s-t.— elevated 4,200 ft., and its waters so salt 
that no animal can live in it.»« What one S. E. of it 7 u-h. — the only 
fresh water lake, and abounds in fish ; connected with o-s-t lake by j-n 
river. Chief towns in the middle portion? F-c-y, the capital; s-L-c-y, 
on J-n ; p-o, on u-h lake ; F-B-r, in the N. — comprising all the larger ones. 



NEW MEXICO. 

10. Boundaries of New Mexico (including the proposed territory of 
Arizona) ? u-h, K-s, on the N.; K-s, Indian Ter., t-s, on the E.; T-a, 
M-o, on the S. ; c-a, on the W. Mountains and river on its borders f 
B-y, on the N. ; c-o, on the S. W. Mountains in the interior 7 s-M-e. — 
forming the princi]ml water-shed. 

11. What river in the S. ? g a.— in A-a, and a branch of the c-o. 
Principal river in the E. T iio-u.— flowing S. E. into the Mexican Gulf. 
(p. 20.) What considerable towns in its valley 7 s-F-e, the capital, 
and T-s,*o N. of it ; A-e,* s-o, — being all the principal onen. 

EEOAPITULATION. 

California. — Bound it. Which and where are the principal moun- 
tains 7 s-N-a, c-t. Capes? M-o, r-c-n. Bay 7 s-f-o. Rivers 7 s-o. s- J-n. 
Chief towns 7 s-f-o, the largest, s-c-y, s-n, M-y, m-o. 

Oregon. — Bound it. Which and where are the principal mountains T 
c-e, B-e. Rivera 7 c-a, L-F-k, w-e. Cape 7 o-d. Chief towns 7 F-d, 
the largest; c-s, s-m, o c y. 

Washington. — Bound it. Which and where are the principal moun- 
tains 7 R-y, c-e. Rivers 7 c-a, CF-k. Sound 7 Ft. Cape 7 F-y. Chief 
towns 7 o-a, s-m, c-c-y. 

Utah.— Bound it. Where is the Great Basin 7 South Pass? Which 
and where are the principal mountains 7 R-y, w-h. Rivers 7 o-d, o-n, 
J-n. Lakes? c-s-t, u-h. Chief towns? s-L-c-y, the largest; F-c-y, F-B-r. 

Nkw Mexico. — Bound it. Which and where are the principal 
mountains 7 sM-e. Rivers 7 R-o-e, c-o, c-a. Chief towns 7 s-F-e, the 
largest ; A-e, s-o. 

Wliat is said, above, of the Sierra Nevada 7 1 . Coast Range ? 1 . San 
Francisco Bay 7 2. Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 7 2. Loe An- 
geles 7 3. The E. boundary of Oregon 7 4. Chief towns of Oregon 7 5. 

What, of the Columbia River? 6. Mt. Olympus? 7. Cascade Mts.? 
7. Rocky Mts. 7 8. Great Basin 7 8. Green and Grand Rivers ? 9. 
Great Salt Lake 7 9. Utah L. 7 9. Sierra Madre (MU.) 7 10. GUa 
River? 11. Rio Grande 7 11. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Square miles, 189,000; Population, 93,000 in 1850 ; eatimated at 690,000 in 1856. 

1. California, the " Golden State of the Pacific," is noted for the most produc- 
tive gold mines ever known, except, perhaps, those of Australia.^^ 

9L The climate is mild and salnbrions ; toil, in some parts, of marvelous fertility ; mineraU, gold, qnicksaver, lead, iron, 
■Urer ; aporU, gold, almost exclusively : imports, large ; formerly tbey included even the frames and materials of houses. 
JteaJk.— First in gold, wine, and the size of its vegetable products, especially forest trees ;" second in area. 

3. Chief Towns, — Sacramento City, the capital, and the principal depot of the 

e«ntral mines ; San Francisco, the chief port, and the commercial emporium of the Pacific coast ',^* Vallejo^ and San Jose, 
fiormer capitals ; Stoektont the chief depot of the southern, and MarysvilU, of the northern mines ; Nrcada^ Sonora, Benicia. 
Q^sstions.—WhAt is said of California f 1. Climate and soil ? 2. Minerals, exports, etc. t Chief towns t 3. 

OREaON. 

Square miles, 80,000; Population, 13,000 (including Washington) in 1850; 60,000 in 1856. 

1. Oregon is noted for the extreme fertility of its western river-valleys. 

2. Oregon became a sUte as late as 1859 ; the most fertile portions are the river valleys W. of the Cascade Mountains. 
Ooal and gold have been discovered : the acporu are lumber, flour, live stock, provisiona Bank-^Tlrvt, with California, 
la glgantie pine trees. The climate here, as in other parts on the Pacific coast, is healthy, and comparatively mild. 

3. Chief Towns. — GoRVALLis, the capital; Portland, the metropolis and chief portj 

SaUm and Oregon Citff, former capitals ; Astoria, founded by John J. Astor, and once a great depot of the fur trade. 
QifSflCioiM.— What is said of Oregon t 1 Its most fertile portions ? 3. Minerals, exports, etc. ? Chief towns t 3. 

WASHINOTON. 

Square miles 123,000; Population, 19,000 in 1855. 

1. Washington Territory abounds in spruce, cedar, and fir trees, game, and fish. 

ft. This territory was detached from Oregon, which it resembles in climate, soil, productions, and exports. Pugct Sound 
has many fine harbors, which are particularly valuable from their proximity to the best whaling grounds of the Pacific 

3. Chief Towns. — Olympia, the capital ; Steilacoom, Port Townsend, Pacijic City. 

Questions.— WhaX is said of Woshington ? 1. Its rescmblonco to Oregon ? 2. Puget Sound ! Chief towns t 3. 



11 Sierra Nevada^ (Sp.) means the *' snow-clad mountain-ridge {" Sierra Ma'dre, the "mother ridge;" Los Angdes,* or In 
fuU, Pueblo de loa Angeles, the "city or habitation of the angels.* 

12 California, the largest state except Texas, formerly belonged to Mexico, and then inrlnded Utah and the most of New 
Mexico. It was ceded to the United Statei by treaty at the close of the Mexican war. The discovery of gold was made 
by accident, late in the year 1848. It soon proved a loadstone to attract not only vast numbers of our own citizens, but eager 
sdvftntQTers, white, black, and yellow, from all parts of the world. The gold mines lio mostly in the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaqnin.s The export of gold amounted, in 1851, to nearly $58,000,000} and the whole amount linoe its dia- 
eovery, is estimated at over $750,000,000. 

18 "A speelmea of the Arbor Vita (*Tree of Life,*) recently felled in California, measured about 390 ft. long, and 92 in 
girth, an4 jet snother, 410 ft. in length, and 110 in circumference." In the Interior is the To-hamite' or To.eemite' Valley, 
rsBMikable, aeeording to a late tonrial, for the preeipitoui sides sf ita mountain barriers, and for its wonderful eataraota, of 

1 se^x^'^rah ne-vsh'-dah. s tan hondi'lceen'. s raMa'-ho. s wsxk bo>sa'. * luce ui'-J«li-les. 



UTAH. 

Square mHes, 188,000: Population, 11,000 in 1850; 90,000 in 1858. 

1. Utah was settled by Mormons, who fled from Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1847. 

2. This territory once formed a part of Upper California. It is mostly barren, but the valleys are highly fertile, and 
are rendered very productive by irrigation, unless too remote from strcama In its productions, Utah resembles the Ifld- 
die States, more than the Southern and Western m this latitude, arishig from its being an elevated table-land. >* The trada 
is principally with emigrant trains on their way to California, to which state lite stock is exported. 

3. Chief Towns. — Fillmore City, the capital ; Salt Lake City, the metropolis.^^ 

Qvetticms.— What is said of Utah t L SoU? SL Productions? 2. Trade t 2. Chief towns t 3. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Square mQes, (including Arlsuna.) 211,000; Population, 61,500 in 1850; 100,000 in 1858. 

1. New Mexico, an inland territory, is chiefly valuable for its mineral resources. 

2. New Mexico, as well as California, was ceded to. the United States by Mexico, in 1648. The soil is exceedingly bar- 
ren, except in the river-valleys, where most of the settlements are located. The minerals are silver, (very rich,) gold, 
iron, copper, gypsum. The overland trade is conaiderabie, with Missouri and California ; silver exported. Oiitf 7e»MS.— 
Santa Fe, the capital, noted as the depot of the overland trade ; Albuquerque,* Taos,^ Socorro ; Tuhoc, in Arixona. 

4. Arizona, the name assigned to the southern portion of New Mexico, (including 

the MesiUa Valley, a tract purchased of Mexico in 1853,) covers a tcrritoiy extending from Texas to the Celoiado of the 
West, which separates it from California.^ ** 

Quefftoas.— What is said of New Mexico T 1. Its acquisition t 2. Soil, minerals! trade t Towns f Arixonat 3. 

which no less than six are known to exist. Among these is the Yo-hamite Fall, " which is the higlMst known, (1,800 feet at 
the first plunge, and 2,800 feet in all!) and destined yet to become as famous as Niagara." 

14 San Francisco contained, in 1845, about 150 inhabitants, and on the first discovery of gold, in IM^ it was c^ a small 
Mexican village ; in 1858, it was estimated to have a population of 70,000. The magnificent bay on ^hieh tke cit^ dtuated, 
('* a noble land-locked harbor, in which the combined navies of Europe and America might ride,**) has made ila great rendes- 
vous of arriving vessels, crowded with emigrants to the gold region ; and, at no distant day, it may equal New Teck. 

15 The Great (or Fremont) Basin is a barren table-land, elevated more than 4,000 ft., and surrounded oo rfl aides by hl|h hlUs 
or mounUius. " It has its own system of lakes and rivers, without any communication with the ooean." As far as k^vwto, 
the lakes of this basin are salt, except Utah Lake. Pyramid Lake baa a singular pyramidal mount riatng from ita t mn s f S ^n t 
watera to the height of 600 ft., and is walled in by almost perpendicular precipices, in some placea 9,000 It Ufh. 

16 According to Lieut. Gunnison, "the waters of the Great Salt Lake are about one-third salt. Its dtttuitj being -greatei^haa 
that of the Dead Sea in Palestine (in Asiatic Turkey.) One can hardly get his whole body below the aorfaoe, and fai a ait- 
ting position, the head and shoulders will remain above water.** 

17 The Jordan is a fine stream of/reah water, running from Uteh Lake into the Great Salt Lake, and ita fertile banka are 
dotted with Mormon settlements. Salt Lake City contains a magnificent temple,built in the Gothie style; a aocial hall $ and 
a theater which coat above $20,000. The W. portion of Utah will most probably be detached ere long, to form a new terri- 
tory, which it is proposed to call Ifevada, after the great mountain range on ita W. border. 

18 Arlsona, aoeoi|||f«D the Congreaslonal Ull for fts organisation, has an area of 100.000 square mllea, which makes tt Boore 
than twice as large as New Tork state. Ita population wqp estimated. In 185B, at about 10,000. 

• aan de-a'-go. ' wil-Uh'-met. s gtiMa-koom. • al-boo-ker'-ka. istah'-oee. 
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New Yo»k Crystal Palack, Destroyed btFire. Oct. 1868. 



THE UNITED STA 

Area, S.000,000 iqiiare mflea ; White pop., 19,500,000 ; Free colored. 434,500 ; Stares, 3.200.000 , Total pop.,2a 000,000 ; 

1. Thk United States of America has an area about equal to that of the Roman 
Empire in its best estate, and only one-fifth less than that of all Europe ;^ it excels, 
In wealth and population, every other country in America, and every other republic 
in the world. 

2. It occupies the central portion nf North America : extending much in the form of a parallelogram.' from the Atlan- 
tie on the E. to the Pacific on the W. ; and from British America on the N., to Mexico and the Mexican Onlf on the S. 

3. Surface. — Consisting mostly of the Atlantic or Alleghany Slope, the Pacific or 
Rocky Mountain Slope, and the Mississippi Valley or Plain. 

4, The MIsalSBlppl Vallej extends from the Alleghany Mountains on the cast, to the Rockj Mountains on the west, and 
from the Mexican Gulf to a range of high land which Ues between it and the Mackenzie Plain, on the north. 

5. Watcr-s7ie(U. — The Alleghany Mountains, Rocky Mountains, and the ridge of 
high land between the Mackenzie Plain, sloping toward the north, and the Missis- 
sippi Plain, sloping toward the south.^ 

6. The Alleghaniett form the water-shed between the rivers mnning sonth-easterly Into the Atlantic, or southerly into 
the Onlf of Mexico, and those mnning north-westerly into the Ohio River ; the Rocky Mountains form the water-shed be- 
tween tlio rivers mnning sonth-easterly Into the Mississippi or the Mexican Onlf, and thorn mnning westerly or sonth-west- 
eriy into the Padflc; the elevated ridge In the north, determines the comses of the riven mnning northerly into the Are- 
tie Ocean and Hndson't Bay, easterly Into the Onlf of St. Lawrence, and southerly Into the Gulf of Mexico. 

7. Rieers. — ^Numerous, large, and generally navigable : among them is the Missis- 
iippi ; which, with its Missouri branch, is reckoned the longest, and excepting the 
Amazon, the largest river in the world.^ 

8. The Missouri C* Mod River**) is, however, the real mahi or parent stream, being, from Its sonree to the sea, ab<mt 
4,330 miles long, and 3,100 above its confluence with the Mississippi, or 1,193 miles longer than the MittUtippi pnper 
before they meet* 

1 The itatistics are given above in round nombert: tlic rate of decennial increue ii aboat 35.867 per cent. 

2 The country of the United Statea Ilea between 24HO and 49^ North Latitude, and between 67° and I24H= West Longitude. 
lU mean length la about 2,400 milea; and averace breadth, about 1,900 mlleai extreme length, 2.700 milei ; and greatest 
breadth, 1,600 milea } with a frontier line of more than 10,000 milea : its area having more than doubled sinoe the formation 
of the Coufederaoy, aud its population, Increased ten-loUL (For the form of a parallelotram, aee Fig. IV, p. 18.) 

9 No tide ever enter* the MiMiaaipfrf ; it ii, however, aubjert to annual InunOatlona, to the hd^AHh or 00 feet te some 
plaees, and coveriug a aurfbee from 90 to even 100 milea wide. lu Its middle s^ lower couxsia, the aavlgs&a la mneh Impeded 



TES OF AMERICA. 

8 periona to a square mile; Pop. in 1840, only 17.000. nno; Decennial increaae,6,000,000, making the raU 36 per cent.i 

9. Climate — Seldom very cold or very hot, but generally temperate ; owing to tl 
fortunate position of the country, in the south half of the Temperate Zone. 

10. The northern parts arc of course, (except as modified by local causes,) the coldest, the southern parts, the hottc 
and the middle portion, uniformly the mildest. The mU is various; very fertile in the Mississippi Valley, and in soi 
parts of California and Oregon ; less so In the cost, but many parts quite productive ; barren In the Oreat Basin west 
the Rocky Mountains. 

11. Staples. — Cotton, wheat, com, sugar, rice, tobacco, hemp, flax, rye, barle 
potatoes.* Minerals. — Gold, and all the useful metals : coal, salt, lime, marble.^ 

12. The amount of cotton raised, and the annual product of the gold regions, are each greater than in any other cot 
try in the world ; unless Australia form an exception in respect to gold. 

13. The Middle and North-Westem States are most productive in wheat, rye, ai 

oats , the Southern and Western, in com ; the Southern, in rice, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. The Es 
em States produce the various grains in moderate quantities, except wheat, which is little raised. 

14. Manufactures. — ^Very important. Commerce. — Exceeded only by that of Gre 
Britain. Exports.— The staple productions ; some manufactured goods. Chief Ports.- 
New York, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Francisco. 

15. In the production of cotton and iron goods, the United States is only surpassed by Great Britain ; while in bo< 
publishing and ship-building, it excels every other country on the globe. 

16. Army and Navy. — The army is small ; the navy ranks in size next after tho 
of England, France, and Russia, but in efficiency, is unsurpassed by either. 

17. The population is increasing in an unprecedented manner : in 1775, when the Revolntionarjr War broke oat, it n 
scarcely 3 millions, (including half a million of slaves,) or less than the present population of the state of Kew Ton 
it Is now ten times that nnmber, or only a llttlo less t]|^ 30 millions ; having doubled every 23 yean, or aboat Ihi 
times from 1775 to 185a' 

18. Communication. — Scarcely surpassed, through large navigable rivers, railroad 
telegraphs, and common roads. Rchgion. — Mostly Protestant ; all sects tolerate 
Education. — ^Very generally diffused ; colleges and universities numerous.* 

•' by sand-bars, aud trees imbedded hi the river : the trees, if fixed, are called nwrpa or pUmtert i If capable of an up and dot 
motion, as acted on by the stream, sawyers. The disastrous eonsequenees of Inundations are. In a itreat measure, pie t mt ed 
embaakmenta, called Intrnt the bnaeh whl«h tbm fluod wsiiatiniM makm in than, k csllad a ctimmmss!. 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



i^^>i*anatiow 



or THE 



TABLE. 

The Tftble la ntd thot:— ^\ix« ^** »«Mt\ed in 1633, by the EaglUh, at York ; admitted into the Union in 1820 ; rauka aa the 
SIth Btate in alse ; ia 24 Umea ailarS^ M Rhode Island ; ranks as the 16th in population, and 17th in density of population ; and 
the rate of iu decennial luciease ^frotn 1840 to 1850 ) was 16 per cent As TezM and Califomim were not admitted prior to 
1840, nor MinnesoU and Oregon, prior to 1850, some items iu respect to them are necessarily omitted bi the table. The size of 
Miniifotn and of Oregon, as compared with Rhode Island in the table, is a mere estimate. 

QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

What to the comparaUve area of the United Statea! L (See 1 on the opponlte page.) In what doc8 the country ex- 
cel? L Whitir population ? (See statlatica over the text) Number of flree colored persong!— Of slaves? Total popu- 
latlon ? Number of persons to a square mile ? Population in 1840 ? Decennial increase t Rate of increase ? 

What is said of the situation of the country I 2. What, of the surface ! 3. Extent of the Mississippi Valley ? 4. Water- 
sheds? 5. Their situation? 6. Rivers? 7. The Mississippi? 7. Its inundations ?» Navigation ?» Embankments ?» 
Affluents?^ The Missouri ? 8. Its sources and navigation ?« What, of the climate? 9. SoU? 10. Staples? 11. Minerals? 11. 

What is said of the product of cotton and gold ? 12. Chief productions in differvnt sections of the Union ? 13. Which 
states are most noted for cotton ?* Which, for wheat ?• For com ?■ Sugar ?• Rice ?■ Tobacco ?• Hemp ?* Flax f* 
Rye?» Barley?* Sweet potatoes?* Hops?* Wool?* Gold and quicksilver?* SUver?* Lead?* Copper!* Zinc?* 
Iron?* Coal?* Salt and lime ?* 

What is said of the manufactures? 14. What, of particxilar ones? 15. Of commerce? 14. Exports? 14. Chief ports? 
14. Army and navy? IC. Increase of the population ? 17. Communication? la Religion? la Education? 18. 

What is said of the powers of the Federal Government ? 19. Object of the Union ? 20. BranchoH of the government ? 
21. CongiJiw? 21. Formation of the Senate ? 22. Of " the Iloune " ? 22. Election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent? 33. Duties of the Vice President? 24. Presidential electors? 2j. President's cabinet? 26. 

Wbat is said of the similarity of the Federal and State governments ? 27. "\Miat, of the territories ? 28. An organized 
territory? 2.'<: The aborigines ? 29. Settlement of the " Old States " ? 30. Also, of the nmv states ? 31. Sufferings of 
the early settlements ? 32. Dates and duration of the wars in which our country bus been involved ? 33. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TABLE. 

What is meant, in respect to Maine In the Table, by "1G20," " English," and "York"? (See explanation above.) 
What, by 1820 ?— By 24 times ?— By IC ?— By 17 ?— By 16 under Rate of decennial increase ? Which of the Eastern States 
was first settled ? Which, also, of the Middle ? Which of the Southern ? Which of the Western ? 

Which states are called the " Old Thirteen ?" (See those marked *.) Why so called ?»* Which state of the Union ranks 
first (1) in size (i. e. as the largest) ? The second in this respect ? Third ? The smallest ? The next larger? 

Which state ranks first in population ? Second ? Third ? Fourth ? The smallest in this respect ? Which is the most 
densely populated ? The next ? Third ? The least so ? 

How many states as large as Rhode Island, could be made from Maine? From Connecticut? From Massachusetts? 
From New York? From Virginia ? From California ? From Texas ? From Nebraska Territory ? 

Which state had the greatest rote of decennial increase ? The second in this respect ? The third ? The least? How 
does the area of our whole country compare with that of Nebraska ?•— With that of Texas?*— Of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island?* How did tho area of the states compare with that of the territories in 1850?* 



BEFEBENOE TABLE. 
Based om the Dkcemnial Census of 1850. 



STATES AND 
TEEEITORIES. 



SETTLEMENT. 



When. I By wnum. | Wtiere. 



I United or 
Admitted 



inSise. 



Maine i6J0 Enflish... 

*New Hampshire. . 16iS English. . . 

Vermont 1749 Eugdsh... 

*Maasaehnsetta ...1020 English... 



Times ularg* 
1 Rhode lalmd- 



iaPop. 



Rankin 
Density 
o f Fop. 



Rate of 
Decennial 
lucrraae. 



...York 1820.. 

...Dover 1788.. 

...BratUeboro.... 1791.. 
.Plymouth 1788... 



Rhode Island l&M English Providence 1790 

^Counccticutt 1033 English Wmdsor ..1788 

MIDDLE. 

*NewYork 1814 Dutch Albany 1788 

-New Jersey 16J4 Dutch Bergen 1787 

*reunsylvanU ....1082 Euglish Philadelpliia ...1787 

*Delawaref 1027 Swedes Cape Heulupeu. 1787 

SOUTHEa.N'. 

*Miiryl-uid 1634 English St. Mary's 1788 

^Virginia 1607 English Jamestown ....1788 

*North Carolina . . . 1653 English Roanoke River.1789 

*South Carolina... 1670 English Port Royal 1788..... 

^Georgia 1733 English Savannah 1788 

Florida 1565 Spanish St. Augustine.. 1845 

Alabamat 1711 French Mobile 1819 

Mississippit 1716 French Natchez 1817 

Louisiana 1699 French I bervllle 1812 

Texas 1690 Spanish Matagorda 1845 

WBSTERK. 

Michigan^ 1683 French Detroit 1837 

Wisconsinf 1673 French Pr. du Chien...l848 

Oliiof 1783 American Marietta 1802 

Indiana. 17S5 French Vincennes 1816 

IHinoisf 1723 French KaskaakU 1818 

Kentuckyt 1775 Americana Boonesboro .... 1792 

Tennesseef 1757 English Fort Loudon... 1796 

Arkanaasf 1685 French Arkansas Post. 1836 

MisBourit 1755 French St. Genevieve.. 1821 

Io^»t 1696 French Dnbuque 1846 

CalifomU 1769 Spanish ^.Monterey 1850 

Minuesotaf 1819 American Fort Snelling ..1838 , 

0"'^o"* 1811 Americans Astoria 1059 

TERRITORIES. Orgauixcd 

Nebraskaf |g5| 

K*"""* 1827 Americans". '.!!Ft. Lea ven'h... 1854 

New Mexico 1581 Spanish Santa Fe 1850 

^^»tth^ 1847 Americana Salt L. City.... 1850 

Washington 1853 

luilian 

C«»l umbia. District 1791 



..24.. 

..28.. 
,.i7.. 
..30.. 
.33.. 
.31.. 

.17.. 
.29.. 
.13.. 
.32.. 



.15.. 
.25.. 
. 8.. 
. 7.. 
.14.. 
.16.. 
.20.. 
. 1.. 

. 9.. 
.11.. 
.21.. 
.23.. 
.10.. 
.22.. 
.19.. 
.12.. 
. 5.. 
.13.. 
. 2.. 
. 4.. 
. 3.. 



.. 24 times 16 

.. 7 times 22 

'•t\ time 23 

.. 6 times. Q 

.. Itime... 18 

..3H times 21 



.17 16 

.10 13 

.11 oe 

. 1 95 

. 2 35 

. 3 20 



. 36 times.., 
. 6.4 times.. 
. 35 times.., 
.IS times.. 



. 1.. 

.19.. 
. 2.. 
.CO.. 



4 27 

. 6 31 

. 7 84 

. 17 



...8H times 17 6.. 

... 47 time 4 14.. 

... 39times 10 18.. 

... 2Stime 14 6 . 



.24 
.15 
.15 
.12 



45times 19 8i 

46 times 31 £9 85 

39 times .12 31 31 

36 time 15.. 22 61 

32 times 18 23 47 

210 times 25 SO ~ 

43 times 20 25 87 

41 times. 24 26 887 

31 times 3 8 30 

28time 7 12 44 

42times 11 90 79 | 

SOtimea 8 13 flg 

SStimes 5 16 St 

40timea SB £7 115 

52 time* 13 U 78 

39 times 27 Zl 346 

123 times 29 £1 — 

50tlmea? — 

— time*? — 



,.257 times.. 
,. 88timea.. 
..161 times., 
..144timea.. 
.. 95 times.. 
.. 65 times., 
. —times . 



Daeotah. Arisona, Jefferson, and Nevada, are Proposed Territorica. (1859.) 



* it The states marked thua ( * ) are the " Old Thirteen ;" thus, ( f ) , were named from rlvera ; thus, ( ♦ ) from lakes. 



19. GovERN.MENT.— Republican : the Federal Government, being created by the 
sovereign states, possesses such powers, and such only, as emanated from them • these 
powers are specifically defined in the Constitution of the United States. 

aa The object of the union of the states was, " to establish justice, insure domestic trnnquilUty,provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. *" 

21. Branches, — ^The legislative, vested in Congress; the carcca^/re, in a President 
and Vice President; the judicial, in the Supreme, Circuit, and District Courts. 
Congress consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

22. The Senate is " composed of two senators ft^m each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ;*• the 
House of Repreeentativet, " of members chosen every second ifcar, by the people of the several states." 

23. President. — The chief executive oflBjfeer; chosen, together with the Vice Pres-. 
ident, for four years, by Electors appointed by the several states. 

24. The Vice Pretident presides in the Senate, and has the casting-vote ; and on the death, removal, or inability of the 
President, his powers and duties devolve on the Vice President ; as in the case of Tyler and Fillmore, on tho decease of 
Harrison and Taylor. 

25. Presidential Electors. — Chosen by the people at largo ; each state being allowed 
as many as the whole number of its senators and representatives in congress. 

26. The President is assisted by a cabinet, composed of the Heads of Departments, viz.— the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, Treasury, Interior ; the Postmaster General, and Attorney General. 

27. State Governments. — Each state republic has the same democratic features as 

the Federal Republic ; the Governor answering to tho President ; the LieuUnatU Governor, to the Vice President ; the 
Le^Ulaiure, to Congress ; and the StaU Ckmrte, to the Federal Judiciary. 

4 The Mississipi^ bears along on its bosom to the ocean, the waters of several affluents about 1,000 miles long ; beside nume- 
rous smaller tributaries, including some nearly twice as long as the Hudson. The Missouri rises in the Rocky Mountains, by 
three head streams— Jefferson. Madison, and Gallatin— the springs of which are said to be withiu a mile of those of the Colum- 
bis, which flows into the Pacific. It is navigable from the Mexican Gulf, about 3,830 miles,— « greater distance from the ocean 
than any other stream known. 

5 The productious for which certain statea are noted, are— coMms, in Alabama, Georgia, Miaaissippi, South Carolina, ^Iknnea- 
aee, Louisiana; wheat, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Virginia, Illinoia; com. in Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ten- 
neaaee; ngar, in Louisiana, (10-20tha of the whole) i rice, in South Carolina, (2-3da of the whole); tobacco, in VirginU, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland ; hemp, in Kentucky and Miasouri, (19>2Ctha of the whole) ; Jlax, in Kentucky, (twice as much as any other 
state,) Virginia, New Toric { ry«t in Pennsylvania, New Yoric, New Jersey, Connecticut i barley, in New Yoric and California, 
(more than 3-4thi of the whole in 1852) ; tweet potatoee, in Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, Mississippi, South Carolina; 
ktpc, in New York, (5-7ths of the whole) ; wool, in Ohio, New York. 

6 Gold and quiektUwtr are moat abundant in California ; eilver^ in New MesJco; lead, in Wisconsin, Illinois, Bfflaaonrt, Iowa; 
topper, in Michigan, Tenneaaee, North Carolina ; xme, in New Jeraey, Arkanaaa, Pennaylvania ; iron, iu Pennaylvania, Mia- 
souri, Michigan ; coo/. In Pennsylvania; eaU and limu, In New York, Virginia, Pennaylvania, Ohio, Kentucky. 

7 The average rate of decennial increase for the laat 50 years, (about 35 per cent.) would awell our population in 18G0 to over 
SI millions ; in 1900, to 100 milllona , and in 1990, (only 80 yeara from the oenina of llfiO.) to about 9M millions f— «> that the 
flbild is now bom, who may live to see even this astoniahing popolatioa. 



28. Territories. — Portions of our common country, under the immediate control of 
the Federal Grovemment.^^ A Territory is said to be organized, when it is allowed to 
form a legislature, and to send a delegate to the House of Representatives, who has 
the right to speak, but not to vote. 

99. A great portion of the territories is occupied by Indians, the aborigbml inhabitants of the conntry, and the rightfril 
possessors of the soil ; who have, in many cases, been driven by the resistless and often mthlem hand of the white man, 
from their quiet homes and favorite hunting-grounds, to seek an asylum in our western wQds. The Indians poasMi many 
valuable traits of character ; are kind and hospitable to friends, but cruel and implacable to enemies; never reftlng wmt* 
isiled till they have requited a favor, or revenged an injury. 

30. Settlement.— The ** Old Thirteen " states,^^ by the English, except New York and 
New Jersey by the Dutch, and Delaware by tho Swedes and Finns." 

31. The new states were settled mostly by tho French ; Texas and California, by the Spaniards; Kentucky, Tea nct g^ 
and the Territories, by emigrants firom the older states, except New Mexico, by the Spaniards. (See Table.) 

32. Wars, — The infant settlements suffered long and severely from the savage at- 
tacks of the Indians, and the repeated encroachments of the French. 

33. These aggressions of the French (with whom the Indians generally sided) occasioned a war between Englaad and 
France, the burden of which fell principally on the American Colonies. The principal wars in which onr conntry has 
been involved, bear the following dates : — 

The Old French War, ■* firom 175S to 1763, continuing about U years. 

The Bevolutionary War, ^* firom 1775 to 1783, continning about 7 yean. 

The "War of 1812," (with Itagland,)" from 1812 to 1813, continuing about 3 yean. 

Tho Mexican War, i> from 1846 to^848, contintdng about 2 yean. 

8 Though the number of pupils in Denmark and some portion of the Canadas, is greater iu proporHon to the whole popola- 
tloatbanin the United Statea, the means of general Intelligence are far less extensively diflfased than with us. Among the 
individual states, Maine haa I pnpil at school to every 3 and 1-lOth of her whole population, in which she excels every other 
state and country on the globe. Maasachusetts and Vermont have the least number of persons of native birth unable to read 
or write of any states, in proportion to the whole native population,— the proportion being only 1 in 450. Next follows Now 
Hampshire, 1 in 320 ; Connecticut and Maine, 1 In 250. 

9 Our entire national domain exceeds Nebraska in extent only about 10 tfanea { Texas, 11 times ; UUh, 18 times : but it tx* 
ceeds Maasachusetts 380 times, and Rhode Island, 2,900 timea. The territoriea had, in 1850, an area only a little less than that 
of all the states ; but since then, the formation of aeveral new atatea haa greatly reduced^he relative arra of the territories. 

10 The " Old Thirteen * statea are ao called from being the original thirteen coloniea, which tmited in our I>eclaration of In> 
dependence, July 4th, 1776, and in the formation of the Federal Constitution, which was ratified by them at difliarent dates, 
aa ahown in the Table above. 

11 The Plymouth Colony in Maaaachusetta waa founded by the ' Pilgrim Fathera ' of New England ; Rhode Island, by Rofiv 
Williams ; Peimsylvania, by William Penn, the Quaker ; Kentucky, by Daniel Boone, the hunter { Utali, by tho Mormoaa^ 
who were driven from Nauvoo, niinois. 

12 The Old Fremeh Wmr was waged to repel the French eneroachmenta on the English coloniea. The Bnolmtiomanf Wmr 
waa ooMaloned by tl|MMlavona oppreaalona of the mother conntry. The War of 1812 waa eanaed, priudpslly, by the Enflisk 
claiming the right nRoarch American vessels for British aeamen. The Merwan War waa occadoned by the annexatloa of 
Texas (fonneriy a Mexlcsn provinee) to tlie United States ; and ended, by tho oaaalon to oa of Callferala and New Mezioo. 
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CANADA. 

1. How to Canada bounded 1 (For Ana. 8«o map, p. 18.) K. by H-B-y territory ; 
£. and 8. E. by s-L-e golt, N-B-k, and u-«-s ; S. and W. by u-s-a. 

2. Canada East or Lower Canada.— What gulf, province, and states, bor- 
der on Canada East f (See map on the opposite page.) S-L-e gulf on the E. ; NB-k 
and M-e on the 8. E. ; N-H-e, v-t, N-T-k, on the S. The principal lake t 8-J-n. Its 
outlet t s-y.*— noted for Its depth and sublime scenery.*" 

3. Into what gulf does the St Lawrence River empty ? (p. 18.) s-L-e.— the river 
to nm. for ships to M-L* Its chief affluents f s-y, s-M-e, o-a, R-u, s-F-s.— in M-i 
river, near Quebec, are the noted Falls of MontmorencL What lake at the month 
of the St, Francto t 8-P-r.— an expansion of the s-L-e river. 

4. 7b»ji«— What are the principal towns on the St Lawrence t Ah9. m-1, on 
X 1 toland (see vicinity) ; q-c, 180 miles N. E. of M-1 ; T-R-s, at the month of s-M-e. 

.\ Canada West or Upper Canada.— What river on the N. E. of Canada 
West ? O-a. What waters separate it firom New York on the S.t s-L-e river, o-o 
lake, v-a river an^ falls, E-e lake. 

& What waters separate it ftom Pennsylvania and Ohio t Aru, Lake Eric, 
(p. aa) What, from Michigan on the W. and 8. W. ? D-t river, s-C-r lake, »-c-r 
river, H-n lake, St Mary's river, and lake Superior, (p. Sa) 

7. What to the mafai eonme of the Ottawa river t— the mouth of the Ottawa to 
shown in the N. W. of the map of Canada East ; the river to nm. to o-a. Other 
eooaklerable rivers here? T-t, o< t-s. What canal W. of the Niagara Biverf 
W-d.— by which vesseto avoid Niagara Fallsi 

& What large island in Lake Huron ? o-M-n. What bay 8. E. of itf G-n. 
What noted lake in the St. Lawrence t Ana. The •* Lake of the Thousand Isles," 
whieh to a mere expansion of the river on its emerging from O-o lake. 

9. TVnmm.— What and where to the capital of both Canadast o-a, on the o-a 
river, at the N. terminus of the R-n canal. On what lake are Toronto and Ham- 
ilton t o-o. On what river to Kingston f s-L-e. London f T-s. 



NEW BRUNSWICK, 
la How is New Brunswick bounded t N. by Canada E-t, and r-r> bay ; E. by 
s-L-e gulf and N-d strait ; 8. by N-s-a, and F-y bay ; W. by M-e. What river on 
the N. t R-e.< 

11. Towns.— 'What important towns on the St John? F-n, the capital; S-J-n. 
What town in the S. W.t s-a-s.— on Passamaqnoddy bay. (See p. 22.) What 
ones in the N.f M-i,* c-m, on M-i river ; B-t, on c-r bay. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

12. How to Nova Scotia bounded? N. by N-d strait and S-L-e gulf; N. E. by 
Gut of c-o ; S. E. and S. by A-e ocean ; N. W. by N-B-k and P-y bay, which to 
noted for high tides and thehr rapid rise. 

la What islands on the N. and £. of thto peninsuhi? P-£-d, c-B-n. What 
straits intervene ? N-d and the Out of c-o, which to so called from being very 
narrow. What capes on the Atlantic coast ? s-e, C-o. 

14. CSops Breton* /«2aiid.— What waters border on thto Island? s-L-e gulf, a-c 
ocean, o-t of c-o. — the island to comprised in the province of Nova Scotia. Capes ? 
N-h, B-n. Principal inlet? B-s d'Or.» 

15. Totrau.— What and when to the capital ? H-x, on H-x hart>or, and noted as 
a naval station. What important town on the S. W. coast ? T-h. What, 8. W. 
of Halifax ? L-L What, on Mmes Bay ? T-o. What, on Northumberland Strait? 
P-n. What, on Cape Breton Island? s-y.— noted for coal mineSL 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

16. By what waters to thto toland bounded ? N. and E. by S-L-e gulf, which sepa- 
rates it from M-n isles and C-B-n island ; 8. and W. by N-d strait, which separates 
it frt)m N-s-a and N-B-k. Capital ? c-e T. (town.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

17. By what waters to Newfoundland bounded ? N., E., and 8., by A-c ocean ; 
W. by S-L-e gulf; N. W. by B>I-e strait, which lies between it and L-r. 



18. What cape on the N. ? B-d. Principal bays on the E. ? B-a, T-y, c-n. Cape 
and bay on the S. ? R-e, P-a. Cape and bays on the W. ? Ry, s-fl-s. Bay of l-s. 

19. What small islands near the 6. coast? M-n,* L-y, s-P-e. — belouging to 
France. What submarine bank on the S. E. ? o-B-k, (See p. ia)--noted for fiiih- 
eries. What large island W. of Newfoundland ? A-L— a desert island of Canada 
East Capital of Newfoundland ? S-J-n. — the eastmost port of North America. 

QUBSTIONS REVEBSED. 

Canada.— Bound Canada. Which and where to the largest bay ? o-n. The 
largest island ? O-M-n. Most noted canato ? w-d, R-u. The largest river ? S-L-e. 
Second? O-a. Third? s-y. The largest town in Canada East? M-L Second ?Q-e. 
Largest hi Canada West ? T-a Second? H-n. Thhrd? K-n. Fourth? o-a. 

NEW Brunswick.— Bound New Brunswick. The principal bay? r-y. The 
largest river? S-J-n. The largest town ? s-J-n. Second? s-A-s. Third? F-n. 

Nova Scotia.— Bound Nova Scotia. Which to the most Important Island? 
c-B-n. The most prominent cape? s-e. Where to the Got of (}anso (strait)? Bras 
d'Or (bay) ? Which to the hirgest town? H-x. Other noted ports ? P-u, s-y. 

Prince Edward Island.— What waters enclose Prince Edward Island? 
Where to Northumberiand Strait ? Which to the largest town ? C-e Town. 

Newfoundland.— What waters enclose Newfiimndlaad ? Which are the more 
noted bays? T-y, c-n, P-a. Strait? B-l-e. Capes? R-y, R-e, bhL Chief town? 8- J-n. 

What to said, hi connection with the foregofaig questions, of the Sagnenay 
River? 2. St Lawrence R.? 3. Montmorenci River? a Lake St Peter? 3. 
What, of Montreal, Quebec, and Three Rivers? 4. Ottawa River? 7. Welland 
Canal ? 7. Lake of the Thousand Ldes ? 8. Ottawa City ? 9. 

What to said of St Andrews? 11. Bay of Fundy? 12. Out of Canso? 13. 
Cape Breton Island ? 14. Halifax ? 15. Sydney ? 15. Miquelon and St. Pleire 
islands? 19. The Grand Bank ? 19. Antioostl Island ? 19. St John? 19. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

See pages 18, 19, for the Map of this country and the Questions on it : — Square miles 2,900,000 ; — Population 2,700,000 : — to a square miht 1 
1. British America is about as large as the United States, and is noted for a level 



surface, severe climate, large lakes and gulfs. 

2. Thto immense country lies principally in the valleys of the Mackenzie and St Lawrence Rivers,* and to so exces- 
^vely cold, that the greater part of it seems " doomed to everlasting sterility.** 

3. The soil is good in the south part, which includes the provinces. Wild animals 
are abundant, and are valuable principally for their skins and furs : the^^^ru;^, also, 
are important ; as, cod, herring, seal, salmon, trout. 



9 The St. Lawrence ii noted for its px'psn«iout, as Lake Si. Peter ; its width in general ii very unequal, varying from less 
tlian a mile, to 9 or 4 milea at Montreal, where it encloses Montreal Island, on which that city is aituated. In another expan> 
slon, as it emerges from Lake Ontario, to the moat remarkable collection of river tolanda in the world, eonstoting of aboot 
1,7M rocky islets ; called the ** Lake of a Thousand Islands.** 

10 The Sagnenay, > an afBuent of the St. Lawrence, is remarkable, even among American rivers, for its wild and picturesque 
seenery->aome of the grandest river seenery In the world ; and for its great depth, "a line of 3,000 feet (over half a mile,) 
having ftlled to reach the bottom near its mouth," while its perpendicular banks rise to the height of 1,M0 feet The well- 
knowB 9alls of Montmorenci, with a perpendicular descent of 240 feet, and the Falls of the Chandiere, are both near 
Qnebeei the ibnaer 7 miles below, and the latter (on the S. side of the St. Lawrence ) 10 miles above it. 



4. The provinces have each a Legislative Assembly elected by the people ; a Legis- 
lative Council and a Governor appointed by the crown : but the Governor of Canada 
is Governor General of all British America. 

& The provinces are— Canada (East and West,) lying in the basin of the St Lawrence ; New Branswiek, Nova Sco- 
tia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, bordering on the Gulf of St Lawrence ; and British Columbia, on the 
Pacific, in the 8. W. : the remainder of the country is occupied by the Hudson Bay Territory." ' 

6. Balize in Central America , the Bermuda Is. , many valuable West India Is. , 
British Guayana and the Falkland Is., in South America, belong to Great Britain. 

QvesfioRS.— What is said of British America? L Its situation and climate t 3. Soil, wQd animals and fisheries T 3. 
Ck>vemment? 4. Provinces t 5. New Britahi?" The coast of Labrador?" Other British possessions? 6. 



11 New Britain, or the Hudson Bay Territory, comprises all the British Possessions north of Canada, British CoIumUsp and 
the United States. It is spanely inhabited by native Indians, together with a few Esquhnaux in LabraiU>r, and in the barren 
regions of the extreme nortli. The Hudson Bay Company have a few trading-posts here, tlie prfneipal of whieh is Fort Totfc, 
near the mouth of Nelson River. The E. ooast of Labrador is politically attached to the province of Newfoundland. 

I sag-a-nay*. • ree-do'. » shal-oor'. 4 ris-te-goo^hay'. » mlrnrtne-shee'. • brit'-ton. » hmh-dor'. ■ mik-eh-Imi'. 
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MEXICO. CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES. 



CANADA. 
7. Canada is noted for magnificent river scenery, and for its recent efforts in the 
cause of education.^ Agriculture, lumbering, and fishing, are the chief employments. 

8. Tbe agricnltoral production* are wheat and oaU, the staples ; flax and hemp : mani^factura, increasing ; commerce^ 
focflitated by noble canals ; apovu, flour, lumber, pot and pearl ashes. 

9. The chief towns in Canada East are — Montreal, the largest town and second 

port of British America:" Quebec, the chief port; strongly fortified, "the Gibraltar of America," noted for an elegant 
momtment in memory of the British and French generals, Wolle and Montcalm, who fell in battle here. 

10. The chief toums in Canada West are — Ottawa (formerly Bytown,) the capital 

of Canada, and of all British America ; Toronto, Hamilton, Kingrton, and London, all noted for their rapid growth. 

^uegtionM. For what is Canada noted ? 7. Chief employments f 7. Productions, commerce, etc f 8. Chief towns in 

Canada Eastf 9. In Canada West f 10. 

11. New Brunswick is well watered and timbered ; abounds in minerals, as coal, 
iron, copper, and has great commercial facilities. 

12. Lumber, flsh, hay, gypsum, and grind-stones, are largely exported. Ship-building is an important occupation. 
The prineipal towns ai»— FREDEIUCKTOV, the capital ; ST. JOHN, the chief port, and largest town ; &. Andrews. 



13. Nova Scotia is noted for fine harbors and a proJnctive soil ; it abounds in 
vast beds of coal, iron, gypsum, and other minerals. 

14. Cape Breton Island forms a colony under the government of Nova Scotia, and is valuable for its fisheries, mines 
and timber. The ekitf towns of Nova Scotia are— Halifax, the capital and largest town ; Pictou, Tarmoutk : Sifdnef, 
the capital of Cape Breton island and county, is an important port 

15. Prince Edward Island is fertile and well wooded, but destitute of minerals. 

16. Ship-building and the fisheries are important, but agriculture forms the leading pursuit : the climate is much mOder 
than that of the main-land adjacent. Charlotte Town is the capital and the largest town. 

17. Newfoundland is widely celebrated for its cod and other fisheries. 

18. Cod are caught on the shores, as well as on tbe banks; the famous Grand Bank is the most extensive :** sesli, 
salmon, herring, are abundant. ST. JOHN, the capital, is the center of the cod-fishery." 

19. British Columbia, a new province, comprises the Frazer River gold region.* 

Qit«tMMi*.— What is said of New Brunswick ? 11. Its exports! 12. Shipbuilding? 12. Chief towns! 12. Kors 
Scotia? la Cape Breton Island ? 14. Chief towns? 14. Prince Edward Island? 15. Occupation? 16. Chief town? 
16. Newfoundland? 17. Fisheries and capital ? la British Columbia t la 



MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES. 



MEXICO. 
L How is Mexico bounded? N. and N. E. by the U-S-s; E. by M-o gulf and 
C-n sea; S. £. by CA-a; S. and W. by the P-c What river on the N. E.? 
R o-d-N-e. What large gulf, peninsula, and noted capes, on the W. ? c-a, 
L-c-a, s-L-s, c-s. 

2. What mountains in the N. ? a-c or s-M-e.— traversing the great table-land. 
Principal Tolcano ? P-L*— near the capital, and over 3 miles high." What pen- 
insula and cape in the S. E. ? T-n, c-e. Gulf and isthmus in the S. ? T-c,» T-c— 
the Tehuantepec Route crosses the isthmus. 

3. Where do the eastern rivers empty ? M-o gult "Where, the western ? P-c, 
and C-a gull In what general direction does each set of streams run ?— the wa- 
ter-shed extends north-westerly through the interior. What is the outlet of 
Lake Chapala? Rio Grande de s-o. 

4. Towns. — What and where is the capital ? M-o. — a beautiful city, captured 
by Gen. Scott in 1647. What two large towns alittle N. W. of the capital ? o-a,* 
on R-0-d-»4> ; Q-o,* in the chief mining region. What one N. of Guanajuato ? 
8-L-P-L — near T-o river. 

& What important towns on the main road from the United States to the 
capital? M-s, on R o-e: My. s-n, z-s.»— all captured by Gen. Taylor. Chief 
ports on tbe W. coast ? a-o,« s-js s, M-n, o-s. Also, on the E. coast ? v-c-s,» near 
the spot where Cortex first landed ; T-o.« 

6. What important towns in Yucatan ? M-a ; C-y, on c-y bay, and noted for 
logwood. What, E. and S. E. of Mexico ? Ans. J-aJ from which the drug jalap 
is named ; L-p-a," near p-l volcano. What one B. of Acapulco ? o-a."— noted 
for cochineal 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

7. How is Central America bounded 1 North by M-o and C-n sea ; E. by C-n 
sea, S. E. by NOa; S. W. and W. by the P-c. >Vbat important gulf and 
capes on the coasts ? H-s, Hs, o-s." 

8. Wliich divisions Iwrdcr both on the Caribbean Sea and on the Pacific? 
G-a," H-s, N-a," CR-a.** Which, on the Pacific only? s-s-r. Which, on the 
Caribbean Sea only ? B-e.'* MKm. Capitals of these divisions ? o-a, of G-a , 
c-a,** of H-s ; c-e, of s-s-r ; L-n, of K-a . s-J-e, of c-R-a , B-e, of B-e : B-s, of M-K-m. 
Other important towns? T-o," in H-s ■ G-a, s-j-n" or on, m N-a. 

9. Which divisions are republics? O-a, s-s-r. K-a, H-s, CK-a. Which, mon- 
archic ? Ans. B-e, a British colony, and the No Kingdom, under British pro- 
tection. What hikes m Nicaragua? N-a, M-a.— on the " Nicaragua Route." 

10. What river forms tbe outlet of L. Nicaragua? s-J-n. (See small map m 
N. £. comer.) What noted volcano in Guatemala ? w-r.— ^nearly 3 miles high.'' 

WEST INDIES. 

11. How are the West Indies bounded? N. W. by M o gulf and F-a strait ; N. 
and E. by the a-c , S. and W. by c-n sea. (See p. IG.) Name the four principal 
islands, c-a, H-i or s-D-o or H-a,** J-a, PR-o.*'— forming, with several small isl- 
ands, the Greater Antilles group. What group in the N. ? L-s or B- a.— British 
islands. What cluster m the E. ? C-e isles.— called, also., the Lesser Antilles. 

13. Cm^o.— By what waters is Cuba surrounded ? M-o gulf, F-a strait, a-c, w-d 
passage, c-n and c-a seas.— Cuba is the ** Key of the Gulf*' of Mexica Promi- 
nent capes ? s-a-o, M i. 

13. The chief ports ? H-a, M-s, c-s, on the N. coast ; s-J-d-c-a, on the S. E. ; T-d, 
on the S. — Havana, the capital, is strongly fortified, and the largest town in the 
West India Archipelago. What large town in the interior? Puerto P-e.** 



14. Haifti. — By what waters, is Haytl surrounded? a-c, M-a paasage, c-n 
sea, \v-d passage. Principal cape ? s-N-s. How is the island politically divided ? 
Ans. Into two republics ; H-i, and S-D-o or the Dominican Republic. 

15. Which and where are the two capital towns? Ans. P-a-P-e, the capitsi 
of the republic of H-i, and the chief port of the island ; S-D-o, capital of the 
republic of s-d-o, and the oldest remaining town built by Europeans in the New 
World. In which republic is Cape Haytien ? 

16. Jamaica. — In what sea is JamiUca? C-n. Prominent eapet M-t.— on tbe 
E. What and where is the capital? s-h Town. What large town near it? 
K-n. — an important port. 

17. Porto Rico.— By what waters is Porto Rico surrounded? A-e, C-n sea, 
H-a paiwage. Principal cape ? R-o.— on the S. W. What and where is the cap- 
ital? PRO (San Juan.) 

18. Bahama or Lucayas Islands. — What straits, bank, and channel, lie around 
the Bahamas ? Ans. F-a, on the W. ; O-B-a, 0-B-a, on the S. Principal Islands 
N. of the Tropic ? B-a, a-o, as, N-P-e, o-i« or 8-s-r. What small isks N. of 
Hayti ? T-s. —noted for salt What and where is the capital t K-u, on K-P-e. 

19. Carihbee Isles (Lesser Antilles.)— "WhBt waters enclose the Carlbbee Ldes? 
c-n sea, a-c ocean. What are the northern islands called? ixL The south- 
em islands? w-d. Names of the four larger islands? G-e, D-A,»* M-e,» s-L-a.— 
Guadaloupe consists of two distinct parts. What group E. of Porto Rico ? T-n. 
Its chief lidands? s-T-s, s-C-z. 

20. Principal West India islands near the South American coast t T-d, M-^ 
c-a." What ii the capital of Barba'does L ? B-e Town. What noted town ^ 
Martinique ? 8-P-e.— the birth-place of the Empress JosephhM. 



DIRECT QUESTIONS ON THE MAP AND ON THE FACTS ABOVE. 

J^^The Jigures annexed to Toums on this Map and the succeeding Maps, indicate the Population in thousands. 



// 



Mexico. — Bound Mexico. Which and where are the two larger peninsulas ? L-c-a, Y-n. Principal 
(julf andbay? c-a, c-y. Isthmus? T-c. Capes? s-L-s, c-s, c-e. Mountain range ? s-M-e. Volcano? 
P-l. The largest river ? R-G-e. Larger towns? M-o, L-P-a, G-a, G-o. Chief ports? v-c-z, A-o, G-s. 

. Central America. — Bound Central America. Name its divisions and their respective capitals. 
Which and where is the largest gulf? ii-s The most conspicuous cape ? G-s. Largest lake? N-a. 

West Indies — Where are the West Indies ? (See p. 16.) Which and where are the three principal 
groups? Ans. The Greater Antilles; B-a islands; c-e isles. Where are the Windward Is. ? Leeward Is.? 
Virgin Is. ? Republic of Hajti ? Republic of St. Domingo ? Which and where are the chief towns 
in Cuba? n-a, M-s, P-P-e, s-J-o. In the island of Hayti ? P-a-P-e, s-D-o. In Jamaica? K-n, s-h Town. 

27 Canada formed, at first, but one prorlnce; in 1791, it waa diridcd into Upper and Lower Canada, (Canada Wert and 
Canada Eart) ; and in 1840, the prorincet were reunited, after an iMurrection, under the name of the United Provincea of 
Canada. The provincet were formerly called Vpper and Lower Canada, in reference to the position of tbe country through 
which the vpper and Imoer courses of the St. Lawrence lie. The climate of Canada Wert is generally much milder than that 
of Canada Eart. owing, chiefly, to its being nearer the great lakes. In Canada East, the people are mostly of French descent, 
and in Canada West, of English descent. 

28 Montreal is the center of the Hudson Bay Company»s fur trade. The Victoria Bridge, a tubular iron bridge Utely erected 
over the St Lawrence here, ia described as a magnificent rtiucture. 

S9 The Newfoundland hanks " form the most extensive submarine elevations on the globe ; extending from 600 to 700 miles, 
•ad covered with water from 10 to 180 fathoms deep, thoujc h 40 fathoms (240 feet,) is supposed to be the mean depth.'* 

1 po-po-kah'-ta-petl. « ta-wan'-ta-pek. « gwah-da-la-hah'-rah. * gwah-na-hwah'-to. » sak-a-tay'-kas. 

W grah'-se-as. » gwab-to-mah'-lah. »< uik^r-ah'-gwah. " kos'-tah ree'-kah. 

* ti por'-toxee'-ko. «» pwer'-to preeu'-ae-pay. «» gwah-«a- 



Largest in Porto Rico ? P-R-o. In the Caribbee Isles ? B-e Town in Barba'does. In the Bahi 
N-u on N-P-e island. Population of Havana? (See 134 on the map, meaning 134,000.) 



What is said of the Sierra Madre (Mts.) ? 2. Mt. Popocatapetl ? 2. Tehuantepec Route ? 2. 
ter-shed of Mexico? 3. City of Mexico ? 4. Guanajuoto? 4. Monterey and Zacatecaa ? 5. Cami 
cliy ? 6. Jalapa and La Puebla ? 6. Oaxaca ? 6. Balize and the Mosquito Kingdom ? 9. 

What, of lakes Nicaragua and Managua ? 9 Water Volcano ? 10. Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and P( 
Rico? 11. Caribbee Is.? 11. Cuba? 12. Havana? 13. Island of Hayti? 14. Port an Princo i 
SanDommgo? 15. Kingston? 16. Turks Is.? 18. Guadeloupe? 19. St. Pierre (town) ? 20. 



30 St. John has an exceUent harbor, ''with no perceptible tides, ^* it is connected with New York by a line of telegr 
partially submarine ?) and also with Ireland (see p. 9.) by the Atlantic Telegraph, which is of no practical uae. 

31 British Columbia is separated from Vancouver's Island by the Gulf of Georgia. The gold region here faUa to Jo. 
the extravagant reports of its richness. 

32 Popocatapetl signifies " smoking mountain }" Vera Crua, " true cross ;" Costa Rica, " rich coast j" Hayti, " moQntaiuf>c 
Hispaniola, " little Spain ;" Havana or Habaua, »• harbor }»» Trinidrt, "Trinity;" Santa Cma, " holy croaa." 

83 The Water Volcano (8p. Volean de Agna, i. e., "Volcano of Water,'") In Guatemala, fJecU enonnoaa aaawa e»f 
water during its eruptions, by one of which the city of Old Guatemala was destroyed in 1541 : in the vtdidty ia tbt 
ds Fuego, ("Volcano of Fire.") 
« ah-kah-pool'.ko. » va'-rah kroos. » tam-pee'-ko. • ba-lah'-pah. »• lah pwebMah. 

!• ba^lecx'. »' ko-mi-ah'-gwah. " troo-heel'-yo. »• sau hwan'. ■• au'-teel. 

-hah'-nee. «4 dom-t-uee'-kah. «» mar-tln-eek'. takur-ra-aC. 
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SHOWING THE RELATIVE EXTENT OF THE OCEANS. 




SHOWING THE UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OP LAND AND WATER. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

L What Gnuid Diviiiion and wateni bound South America ? rc-A-a, on the N. 

W. i C-n sea, on the N. ; a-c, on the N. £. and S. E. ; P-c, on the W. Promhient 

6a|»est An: o-f, the most N. ; SR-e, the most £. ; u-n, the moat S. ; D-o, the 

moat W. Mountain range in the W. ? a-s.— the great watershed of the rivcPB. 

NEW GRANADA. 

3. What waters and countries bound New Granada f C-n sea, on the N. ; v-a. 
•-1, on the B. ; E-r, on the S ; P-c. on the W. ; Costa Rica, (p. 51,) on the N. W.— 
New Granada is more than 10 times as large as New York. What gulf, bay, 
and Lrthmns, on the N. W. ? D-n, P-a, P-a. Cape on the N. ? o-s. What large 
river heret M-a.— flowing N. into the c-n sea. Chief town in the interior t B-a, 
the capital In the N. t c-a, on c-n sea. In the S. t p-n ; B-a on the W. coast 

4. What state occupies the Panama Isthmus? Ana. Panama or Isthmo, in 
the N. W. part of w-o-a. Chief river, and what town at its mouth f (See small 
Panama map.) c-s; c-s on the a-c What railroad across the isthmus t Ang, 
The Panama R. R., running nearly parallel with the c-s river. What towns at 
its termhait a-1, on N-y bay ; P-a, on p-a bay. (See large map.) 

VENEZUELA. 

5. What waters and countries bound Venezuela f>* c-n sea, A-c, on the N. ; 
a a on the E. : B-l on the S. ; K-o-a, on the W. Principal gulf and lake in the 
N W. t M-o, M-o.i Islands near the coast ? c-a, M-a," T-d. What very large 
river in this state t o-o.— intersecting the middle portion, and flowing Into the 
A-c ** Chief towns in the N. t C-s, the capital, and v-a, W. of it ; M-o, on M-o 
lake ; B-a, c-a, both on c-n sea ; A-a, or Bolivar City, on the o-o.— comprising all 
the larger towns : the port of the capital is La Quayra (p. 51.) 

ECUADOR. 

6. What states and ocean bound Ecuador f* N-o-a, on the N { B-1, on the E. ; 
P-u, on the 8. : P-c, on the W. What nvers on its borders t T-a, M-n or A-n. 
Principal gulf and cape on the W. t o-l,* s-F-o. Noted Andean peaks in the 
W. t c-o, and c-i, a terrific volcano, over 3M» miles high. Chief towns In the W. 
portion . q-o,* the capital, near Mt c-l ; o-l, on o-l gulf; c-a, L-a, in the S. W. 

GUAYANA. 
7., Boundaries of Guayanaf a-c, on the N. ; B-1, on the E. and 8. ; B-1, v-a, on 
the W. Mountahu on its borders t A-y. Chief riven f E-o,8-m. Divisions t 



B-h, D-h, and F-h Onoyana Their respective capitals? On, on the Demararn 
R. ; P-o. on the »-m ; c-c,* noted for rod pepper, — all on or near the coast. 
BRAZIL. 

8. What countries border on the N. of Brazil I v-a, o-a. What water on the 
N. R and S. E. I a-c What countries on the S. W. and W. ? U-y, L-P-a, and 
P-y, B-a, p-u, E-r, N-o-a. What largo rivers on its borders I u-y, P-a, M-a. Prin- 
cipal capes on the N., E., and S. E. ? o-e, s-R-e, r-o* Plains in the N. W. t L-s. 
In the interior? P-s.— E. of Bolivia. Mountains in the E. I B-a-s. 

9. Wliere does the Amazon rise f An$. In the Andes of p-u, by two head 
streams ; the T-e," and M-n (Upper) or Tungnragna. Length of the Amazon, 
and width at its mouth ? Its main afauents 1 M-a, x-u, t-b,« T-a, K-o. 

10. Where is Joannes Island t Ans. In the entnary of the Amazon, the S. arm 
of which, called the P-a, receives the T s.« What large river in the E. t s-F-o. 

11. Chief 7otem«.— What ones on or near the E. and S. E. coasts ? R-e or P-o ; 
B-a,* on A-s-s bay ; R-J-o, the capital ; s-P-o. What, on or near the N. coast f P-a, 
M-o ; P-a, on P-a. What, on the Amazon f s-m, o-s. 

PERU. 

12. What countries and ocean bound Peru t E-r, B-1, on the N. ; B-I, B-a, on the 
E. ; B-a, on the 8. ; P-e, on the & W. and W. What river on the N. t M-n. Lake 
and mountains on the S. E. f T-a,** and the Andes, which here contain Mt Gna- 
latieri, the highest volcano In the world, (over 4 miles.) Principal cape and isl- 
and on the W. f B-o, and L-s," in the Lobos group, noted for gnano. 

13. Chief ToiPfM.— What ones in the N.t T-o, c-o; L-a,'* the capital; P-o. 
What, in the 8. f G-a. c-o,** both in the Interior; A-a, W. of T-a lake, and near 
the noted volcano of Areqnipa;** A-a,** on the coast. 

BOLIVIA. 

14. What countries ana ocean bound Bolivia t bJ, on the K. ; B-1, P-y, on the 
E^ L-P-a, 0^, on 8. ; P-c, P-u, on the W.— Bolivia Is so named ttom Simon Boli- 
var, its liberator. What lake and large rivers on Its borders t T-a, M-a, p-y. An- 
dean peaks In the W. f s-a, l-L— E. of T-a lake. What desert in the a W. t A-a. 

15k Cki^ TowM.— What ones in the interior? c-a *' or Sucre, the capital ; c-a, 
P-k Wbat4n the W. » l^P-i, near T-a lake ; c-a," on the coast, and the only port 
LA PLATA. 

16. Boundaries of La Plata? B-a, on the N. ; P-y, B-l, u-y, on the B. ; a-c, on 
theS-E.; P-a, on the 8.; C-e, on the W.— La Plata has hnmense paatpot. Rivers 



and mountains on Its borders ? P-y, P-a, U-y, on the E. ; R-K-o ,on the S. ; A-s, on 
the W. Capes and bay on the S. E. ? s-a-o, C-s, B-o. Plain In the N. 1 O-C-s. 
Into wlfcit do the Parana and Uruguay flow ? R-d-l-P-a.~properly an estuary. 

17. Chief affluents of the Parana ? P-y, P-o,** v-o,** 9-o. Which of the chief 
towns are in the E. ? P-a, the capital, c-s, R-o, all on P-a ; B-A-s, the capital 
of Buenos Ayres, on R-d-1-P-a. Which, in the W. ? 8-J-n, M-a. 

PARAGUAY. 

18. What countries around Paraguay ? B-1, on the N. and E. ; L-P-a. on the 
S. E. and 8. ; L-P-a, B-a, on the W. What rivers also ? P-a, on the £. and 8. i 
p-y, on the W. — making it an " inland penhasula." General course of the rivers f 
Length of the Paraguay ? What towns in the W. ? A-n, the capital, which ex- 
ports the Paraguay tea ; c-n.— both on p-y, and the only towns of tmportanee. 

URUGUAY. 

19. What countries and waters bound Uruguay? B-1, on the N. and N. E. ; 
A-c, on the E. ; R-d-1-P-a, on the S. , L P-a, on the W.— Uruguay, the smallest 
South American State, is neariy 1 and 3-thirds tiroes as large as New York. 
What river on the W. ? U-y. Lake in the E. ? M-m. What considerable town 
in the S. ? M-o, on R-d-1-P-a.— the capital, and the rival of Buenos Ayres hi trade. 

CHILE. 

20. Boundaries of ChOe' or Chili ? B-a, on the N. ; L-P-a, P-a, on the E. ; P-c, on 
the 8. and W. Mountains on the E? A-a Noted peak ? A-a.— the highest pohit 
of the AS ; (over 4V^ mUes.) What Isles W. of Chile ? F-x. and J-F-x. noted for 
the solitary residence of Alexander Selkirk. What Island a of ChUe ? c^" 

21. Chief TVwiw.— What ones in the N. portion ? C-o, C-o.«« In the middle t s a 
the capital, near the Andes ; v-o the chief port. In the a t C-n, whose port fai 
called TaUakuttna f» v-a. What towns on the raO-roads I 8h>, v-o ; C-o, P-C-o. 

PATAGONIA. 

22. Boundaries of Patagonia? c-e, L-P-a, on the N. W. and N. ; A-c, on the 
E. ; M-n strait, between it and T-d-F-o, on the 8. ; P-c, on the W. River on the 
N. ? R-N-o. Pnndpal guU; peninsulas, and Islands? 8-M-s, 8-J-h, on the E. ; i\^i, 
T-M-s, c-s, on the W. 

23. By whom Is Patagonia Inhabited ? (See map.) What cape on the & of the 

Fuegian group ? H-n a promontory nearly 2,000 ft. high, conslBtbig of a sleep. 

bare, black rock, with pohited summits. What islands E. of Fatagoalaf FhI. 



BSCAPITULATION, INVOLVING Q 
^P The figuftt annexed to Towns on the 

Boand New Granada.— Yenezuela.— Ecuador. Principal capes in these countries f G^, s-F-o. Gulft 7 
D-n, M-o, G-1. Bay and lake T p-a, M-o. Islands ? T-d, M-a. Isthmus ? P-a. Noted peaks T c-i, c-o. 
Rivers? Ok), M-a, M-n or A-n, Y-a, Chief towns in New Granada? B-a, P-n, c-a In Venezuela? c-s, v-a, 
M-o, C-a. In Ecuador? Q-o,c-a,6-l. Principal rivers in Guajana ? E-o,S-tti. Chief towns? G-n,P-o,C-e. 

Bound Brazil. Which and where are the moro conspicuous capes 7 s-R-e, F-o. Principal island ? 
M-o^or J-s. Bay? a-8-s Mountahis? b-a-s. Plains? L-s, P-s. The more important rivers? A-n, P-a, 
M-a, T-s, 8-f-o Larji^r towns 7 R^-o, B-a or S-s-r, M-o, 8-P-o, R-e or P-o. 

Bound Pern — Bolivia. — La Plata. Principal capes in these countries? B-o, S-A-o, c-s. Bay? B-o. 
Noted island? L-s. Lake? T-a. Desert? A-a. Mountain peak 7 s-a. Rivers? M-n,Y-e, M-a, P-a, P-y, u-y. 
Estuary ? R-d-1-P-a. Chief towns in Peru 7 L-a, A-a, c-o, c-o. In Bolivia 7 c-a, P-i, c-a, L-P-z. In 
La Plata 7 B-A-s, P-a, c-s, R-o. 

Bound Chile.— Paragfuay.— Uruguay. — Pataf^onia. Principal islands of these countries 7 J-F-z, F-x, 
c-e. Peninsulas 7 T-M-s, 8-J-h. Gulf? s-M-t. Strait 7 M-n. Noted peak 7 A-a. Rivera 7 P-a, P-y,U-y. 
Chief towns in Chile 7 s-o, v-o, c-n. In Parag^y and Uru^ay ? A-n, M-o. Where is Terra del 
Fuego ? Where, the Falkland Islands ? 

In which part of South America arc the Andes ? Their fj^eral direction 7 Main course of the Am- 
azon? Of its northern affluents? Of its southern affluents? Of the Rio de la Plata? Orinoco? 
Msgfdalena? Which and where is the larp^est country of South America? B-1. The smallest? U-y. 

St Tba Ortooeo rises In the Psrima MonntalnB. a continuation of the Acaray Mti.. on the south border of Venesnela; and 
b eooBfeted wicli the Rio Neirro, a tributary of the Amason, by the CaJtiquIare, which forma a naTiftable commnnieatl(m be- 
tween tfcase prsst streams. The cMef mouth of the Orinoco la called J9bea de XaHoa, 1. e., ** iMp^a mouth.** (See map.) 

I maMi-ki'-bo • twi-a-keel'. * kee'-to. «k1-wn'. ■ ftee'-o. • ta-pRh'-sboee. » mar-ah'-ibo. 

l«kooa'-ko. i« ah-ra-kee'.pah. >• ah-ree'-kah. it choo-ke-Mb'-kah. IS ko-bee'-hah. 



UESTIONS ON THE FACTS ABOVE. 

Map, indicate the Population in thousands. 

The chief rivera 7 A-n, R-dl-P-a (includinif the p-a and u-y,) o-o. The largest town 7 R-J-o, i« bA. 
Second 7 s-o, in c-e. The next four 7 B-a, in B-1 ; b-a-s in L-p-a; L-a in p-u ; Q-o, tii E-r. 

C2tiiMte.— Which countries are wholly or mostly in the Torrid Zone 7 Which, wholly or mostly in 
the South Temperate 7 What is the Warmth Equator 7 (p. 14.) Which city is the wanner, Quito, 
near the Equator, or Caracas, which is l(P N. of it? (For the reason, see p. 14.) 

Races and Animals. — In which divisions are the Indians mostly 7 P-a, T-d-F-o. Predominant race in 
the other parts 7 Caucasian, Animals in Brazil ? In Peru 7 In La Plata 7 Near Cape Horn 7 

Sections. — At what towns on the map does the Sectional line A B begin and end ? Ans, It begins at 
Q-a, in P-u, and ends at r-j-o, in B-1. (See their names, also, in the section at the bottom.) What coun- 
tries does this line cross ? P-u, B-a, P-y, B-1. What Andean peaks at the W. extremity 7 c-a, S-a. (See 
Section below.) Lake between them 7 T-a. Where does the line C D begin and end 7 Ans, It begins 
near Q-o, in E-r, and ends at o-s, on the A-n river, in B-1. What countries are intersected by it? B4r, 
N-o-a, B-1. Noted peaks on the W. 7 (See Section below.) c-o, A-a. Height of the snow limit 7 

Whatissaid, above, of the Andes? 1. New Granada 7 3. MagdalenaEiver? 3. Panama Isthmus T 
4. Panama RaUroad ? 4. LaGuayra? 5. Mt. Cotopaxi? 6. Cayenne? 7. 

What, of the Amazon River? 9. Joannes Island? 10. The Peruvian Andes? 12. Lobos Island 7 
12. Arequipa? 13. Bolivia? 14. La Plata 7 16. Rio de la Plata 7 16. Buenos Ayres ? 17. 

What,of AssumpdonandConcepdon? 18. Uruguay? 19. Montevideo? 19. Mt Aconcagua? 20. 
Juan Fernandez Is.? 20. Santiago and Valparaiso? 21. Conception? 21. Cape Horn? 23. 

25 Ecuador liimifiM "Eqnaton" Veneiuela, *iittle Venice;" Orinoco, "coiled aerpent;" Marfarita, "a pearl;** Loboa. "aealj" 
Chuquiaacm, ''liridfe of gold;»» Ormn Chaeoe, *« freat deaert ;'* Rio de la Plata, " Rirer of Silver ;** Salado, "aalt;" VeniM;!*, 
" Termnioii ;•♦ Madeira, " fbreat ;" Valperalao, " rale of paradiae ;" Frio, " cool ;" Blanco, ** white ;" Bnenoa Ayrea. •• good ilfi.- 

• to-kan-terna', •teh-ee'mb. «• tee-tee-kab'-kab. nW-boce. »• oo^ki-ab'-laj. " lee'-mah. 

l« pil-ko-ml'-o. ta wr-maj'-bo. «i elierl-MiT'. «• eo-keem'-bo. ti tal-ka-wab'-nab. 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES. 



QUESTIONS. 

31uicb.— For whnt is Mexico noted f 1. What it said of iti surface and toil ? SL Prodnctions, etc ? 3. Population t X 
Mixed races f* Edacation, etc t 4. Means of communication t* Chief towns 7 5. What, of Yucatan t 6. Its chief towns 1 0. 

CentkaL America.— For what noted t 7. Its diviidons f a Surface, climate, etc t & San Salvador f (See p. 35*. i. e., 
p. 53, note 5.) Chief towns? 9. Balizef 10. Its inhabitants T XL MosquitiaT 11. 

West Indies.— Characterise them. 12. What is Raid of their surface ? 13. Climate and soil t 13. Inhabitants and ed- 
ucation! 13. Productions? 14. Name the principal groups. 15. What is said of Cuba? 16. Its comparative size ? 17. 
Communication > 17. Chief towns ? la What two staUs occupy Hayti ? 19. What is said of them ! 20. Capitals, ex- 
ports, etc 1 Sa What, of Jamaica ? 21. Its noil, commerce, etc ? 22. Porto Rico ? 23. 

South America.— For what is it noted f 24. What is said of the coast ? fQ. Monntainn ? 26. The Andean System ? 
27. Chief rivers I 2a The Amazon I 29. Its length ? 29. Its comparative size! aO. Eilbct of the tropical rains Y 3L 
What is said of the climate ? 32. Distribution of rain ? 32. Why so unequal ? 33. Characterize the lakes. Si. Describe 
Lake Tltlcoea.* Kame the pialns. M. What is said of tbem ? 35. 

What is said of the soil ? 36. Vegetation ? 3a Forests?* Agriculture ? 3a Boot of the manioc ?" Cattle rearing ? 37. 
Manfiictures ? 37. Mines ? 38. Minerals, and where found 7 39. Communication ? 40. Population ? 42. Religion ? 42. Gov- 
ernment? 43. Education? 44. Its improvement ? 45. Towns? 46. ElTects of elevation ? 47. Houses? 47. Exports? 41. 

What is laid of the Columbian States? 4a What, of Ecuador? 49. Name the staples. 49. Describe the chief towns 
of New Granada. 60-Of Venezuela. 51.— Of Ecuador. 52L For what is Peru noted? 53. Staples? 54. Chief towns? 
55. What is said of BoUvia? 5a Its surface? 57. ProducUons? 5a Exports? 59. Chief towns? 60. 

What is laid of La Plata? 61. Its surface? 62. Staples? 63. Chief towns? 64. What, of BrazU? 63. Its extent? 
ea Staples? 67. For what is the country noted? 6a Chief towns and ports ? 69. Colonies of Guayana ? 70. Its sur- 
face and exports? 71. Chief towns? 72. 

What is said of Uruguay? 73. Staples? 74. Montevideo? 74. Paraguay? 75. Its government? 76. Staples? 77. 
Chief towns? 77. What, of Chile? 7a Its staples and manufactures? 79. Chief towns? t<0. What, of Patagonia? 81. 
Its inhabitants ? 82. Terra del Fuego ? 83. Falldand Is. ? 84. Name the countries of South America. 

MEXICO. 

Square milei 834,000 .-—Population 7,850,000 :— to a aqaarts mile 9. 

1. The Federal Republic of Mexico is noted for political changes, rich silver 
mines, and a great variety of climate and productions within a narrow compass.^ 

2. The gurfaee is mostly an elevated and mountainonn table-land ; the $oU, fertile, but requiring irrigation. The produc- 
tion* comprise Indian com ; banana, and moit other tropical fruitM ; cotton, sugar. Cochineal,* indigo, bides, logwood. Jalap, 
stiver, and some golcl, are exported. The mamifaeturea are not important 

3. Population, — Whites (mostly Creoles,) Indians, negroes, and mixed races.' 

4. Education is defective ; murder and roblK>ry common : (p. 55* :) the road* are bad ; no canals nor railroads. 

5. Chief TowM, — Mexico, the capital and largest town, on a plain elevated nearly 

1 and 1-third miles, and covered with meadows and lateen ; though surrounded by lofty snow-capped mountains, it has a 
delightftU clhuatc : La Pueblo, Ouadalaz ar a, Guanajuato. Ports.— Acapulco, San Bias, Ouaymat, Vera Cruz, Tampico. 

C. Yucatan is a peninsular state, which became independent of Mexico in 1846, but 

afterward rejoined the confederacy. Mahogany and log%vood trees abound in the forests. TIjo chief towns are Mi:iUDA 
the capital, Si$al, the port of Merida, and Campeacky. Uzmal is noted fur its magnificent ruins. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Square mile* 2.»0,«o:) :— Pi>piilatioit 2.100,000:— to a rquarc mile JO. 

7. Central America is noted for terrific earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

a The country is occupied by the republics of Guatemala, San Salvador," Hosduius, Nicaragua. Costa Rica • 
together with Bauze, a British colony ; and MosQUiTiA, or the MosquiTO KINODO.M. The surface, climate, i roduc- 
tkins,* minerals, exports, and population,* are much the game as in Mexico : cattle rearing, important. 

9. CapitaU, — Guatemala, the capital of Guatemala; Co.mavagua, of Honduras; 

COJUTKrcqUE, of San Salvador ; Leo.n, of Xieurngutt ; Sax Jose, of Conta Kica. Guatemala, the largcut town in Central 
America, has 60 richly ornamented churches, and 5 print Ing-offices. Chief Porta.— TruxUlo, San Juan. 

10. Balize, or British Honduras, was wrested from Spain by Great Britain in 1783. 

11. The inhabitants are chiefly negroes, employed In the cutting of mahogany, logwood, cedar, and sarxaparilla, tor 
exportation. The capital is Balize. Mosquitia is under the protection of Great Britain : its capital is BUw/Uld*.- 

WEST inrDiES. 

Square miles 93,000 :— Popuiatinn 3,720,000 :— to a aqaare mile 40. 

12. The West India Islands (the Columbian Archipelago) abound in rich tropical 
productions, which have given them great commercial importance. 

13. The turfact is generaUy mountainous ; the c/mate, delightful, except in the rainy season ; the soiT, fertile, sustoinhig 
dmise forestn The Inhabitants are mostly negroeu and mulattoes ; education, very deficient, but improving. 

14. The productions are tropical ; sugar, coffee, tobacco, rum, logwood, cotton, 
pine-apples, oranges, lemons, and various spices ; all largely exported. 

li All the Islands, except those near the N. coast of South America, are comprised in three distinct groups : the Bahamas, 
in the N. , the Les«er Antilles, or Caribbee Islands, in the S. E. ; and the Greater Antilles, composed mainly of Cuba, 
Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, the finest islands in the Archipelago, (p. 56*.) 

16. Cuba, " the Queen of the Antilles," belongs, with Porto Rico, to Spain ; which 
appoints the Captain General, to act both as military and civil governor. 

17. This island is more than three-fourths as large as the state of New York, and has an extent nearly equal to the ag- 
gregate area of all the other islands, with half as many hahabitanta Internal communication hai been much facilitated, by 
the constmctioQ of railways and telegraph lines between the principal towns. The turtle-fishery on the coast is important 

18. The chief toums of Cuba are — Havana, the capital, and chief port, and, in 1850, 

the sixth ehy of America in population ; MatttnzM the second town and port ; Piterfo Principe, a large hUand town ; 5aa. 
<iV». or A. Jago do Cuba, the former capital 

1 Mexlea, when discovered, wss occupied by a powerful and eompsrstlvely civilised nstion, under the Emperor Montesuma. 
whom Cortes, the Spsnish oonqoeror, and hU follow«*n, treated with Mvaiie bsrbarity. O wfaig to a want of navigaUe rivers, and 
the npid rise of the eoaatiy from the coart to the Uble-laad, goods are transported oa the backs of mules and Indians. 




WEST ZITDZES. 

Spaxisr. St.M. Pop. 

Cubs 40,000.. 1,247,0C4) 

Porto Rico S,fl65.. flOO.OCO 

Total 43,065.. l,747,r 00 

DXITISH. 

Aiit:gua ict.. a^im 

AuguUia 40.. 2.»4 

Bahama* ^.... A,0C0.. 26,SK 

Barbuda 73.. 1.604 

Barbadoes 166.. 135.930 

Dominica 275.. 22.2no 

Grenada. 1£&.. 28,927 

Orenadinei 30.. 

Jamaica 6,0CO.. 377,433 

Montaerrat 47.. 7,100 

Nevii 20.. 10.200 

St. Christopher 70.. 23,133 

St. Lucia 275.. 24.531 

St. Vinc«ut 131.. 27,248 

Tobago 140.. 13,027 

Trinidad 3.020.. 5B,8U 

Torkal.audCaicui... 434.. 6.122 

Virginia 90.. 6.689 

Total 15,046.. 610,175 

Fbexch. 

D.^iirade 16.. 2,568 

Guadeloupe 534.. 134,574 

Marie Galante 60.. 13,881 

St. Martin (N.) 20.. 3,668 

Martiuiqu £80.. 128,608 

Salntea 5.. 1.188 

Total 1,615.. 254.0CO 

DOTCM. 

Buen Ayre 80.. 2,228 

Curs^oa 273.. 16.798 

Oruha 20.. 3,0U 

St. EuiUtiu 189.. 1.982 

St. Martinis.) 10.. 2,8C9 

Saba 15.. 1,063 

Total 567.. 28,547 

DsKisn. 

SautaCrus 100.. 23.728 

St. Tbomai 45.. 13.611 

St. John 42.. 2.31 

Total 1C7.. 38.614 

Hayti. 

Haytian Republic... 10,100.. 700,000 

Dominican Republic. . 17,500. . Sro.e80 

Total 27,600.. 900,088 

Swedish. 

St. Bartholomew S5.. 18,088 



OACTOS rnoM mzico. xxniBirxi) in lomdom. 




19. Hayti, St. Domingo, or Hispaniola, though no larger than Sonth Carolina, 
contains two republics, — the Haytian, and the Dominican or St. Domingan. (p. 66«.) 

2a The Haytian Republic— recently an Empire— occupies the western and smaller portion of the Islaad, and the Domini- 
can Republic, the eastern portion ; both are peopled and governed by fne blacka. The capital and chief port of the forater 
is Port au I>rince ; of the latter, St. Dominoo. Mahogany and dye-wooda are exported; cattle, plgi, and dogs, roam 
wild ; the minerala are rich, but neglected for want of capital. 

21. Jamaica, the principal British island, is rather larger than the state of Con- 
necticut ; it has many fine harbors, numerous small streams, and lofty mountains. 

22. The loU Is leas fertile than hi many of the other Islands, and the commerce not flonzkhlnc. SpaMUH Town b the 
capital ; KINGSTON, the largest town and chief port 

23. PoRTo Rico is generally mountainous, but contains extensive savannahs, on 

which large herds of cattle are pastured. The farms are tilled both by flree and ilaTe labor, and the sUrca mra treated 
much better than hi most other colonies. Saw Juaw DE Porto Rico. the capital, is strongly foitlfled. 

2 Cochineal ia produced in grvat abuudance only In the S. of Mexico and in Guatemala. The oyohlneal insect fteds oa scr- 
end speciea of the cactua, a fdant very common here, and which sometimes |rowa to the height of 16 feet or mora. 

3 Since Mexico, Central America, and all South Amerina, were conquered and eolontsed by the Spaniards, (exeepk Bnall, hy 
the Portugneae,) their population, and the prevailinff rellfkm and euatoma, partake more m* less of the saiM psaeral ehan 



The deaeendanta of Europeans, bom In theae eonntrlea, are called CroeUe, The whltea form bat a sanU propofttaa ef the la- 
habitants. The mixed raeea conalat chiefly of IToMsoae. MnlmHoeo and Zam hoo e . MetlaDes ■!• dsaoHidsMs ef wUlaaaai 

Indians { Molattoes, of whites and negroes | Zanboea, of Indians and oegroen 
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SMO Wl M6 

THE FOUR GREAT VOLCANIC SYSTEMS. 

LiSEAR VOLCASOES A&E RANGES OV KEIGHBORING VESTS, AS THOSE OF SOUTH AMERICA CENTRAL VOL- 

CAXOES ARE GROUPS INVOLVING A LARGE CENTRAL VEST, AS THOSE OF OCEANICA. THERE 

ARE NEARLY 300 ACTIVE VOLCANOES. OF WHICH THE WESTERN CONTINENT 

HAS MORE THAN FOUR TIMES AS MANY AS THE EASTERN. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Sqnare m5lM, 0,500,000: ?opolati.>n. 18.001.000: 2 and S^ths persons to a square mile. 

24. South America is particularly noted for lofty mountains, gigantic rivers and 
forests, terrific volcanoes, destructive earthquakes, and the vast herds of cattle and 
horses that roam over its immense plains. 

515. The coast, thoagfa comporatively extensive, has no large Indentation!: hut the deficiency is more than compensated 
hj the great rivent, which may he regarded aa a species of inland seaa. 

26. Mountains. — Principally the Andes, and the mountains of Brazil, (p. 56'^,) 

27. The Andean System, which covers, with its plateaus and declivities, one-sixth of the entire peniuisnla, is noted for 
destrnctive volcanoes and earthquakes; its culminating point is Mount Aconcagua, in Chile, nearly 4 and 1-half miles 
(23,910 ft.) high. Mt. Chimborazo, a peak in Ecuador, Is called by Humboldt the grandeU mountahi in the world. 

28. Chief Rivers, — The Amazon, mostly in Brazil ; the La Plata, and the Orinoco. 

29. The Amazon rises in an elevated table-land of the Peruvian Andes, not 60 miles from the Pacific, and flows into the 
Atlantic under the equator, in the vichiity of which its course mostly lies ; so that it nearly divides the American conthient. 
It is about 4,000 miles long, being a trifle shorter than the " Misaouri-Missbntippi ;'* and its estuary, 180 miles wide at its 
mouth, (p. 56^.) 

30. The Amazon is undoubtedly the largest river in the world, whether regarded 
as to its volume of water, or the exti^nt of its basin. 



31. During the tropical ruiua, it riais to the height of 40 or 50 feet, and when the tide ebbs, the water rushes out with 
such tremendous force aa to disturb the ocean for 500 miles from the mouth of the river. 

32. Climate, — Humid, and more equable than in North America : rain abundant 
east of the Andes ; no rain in some parts west of them. 

33. The unequal diMtribntion of rain is due, mainly, to the agency of the tradu-wind ; which, loaded with vapors flpom the 
Atlantic, sweeps dripping along over the vast plains till it strilies the Amies; where the moisture accumulates, conden»e^ 
and flows down in torrentJt, forming the large, navigable rivers below. On the other side of the Andes the case Is far dif- 
ferent . for the trade-wind (which always blows toward the west ) continually beara awty the vapors of the Pacific firom 
the W. coast ; still some parts are quite productive, owhig to heovy fogs, dews, and irrigation. 

34. Lakes,— Fii^ and small, (p. 56'.) P/am*.— Amazon, La Plata, Orinoco. 

35. These plahis are so called flrom the great rivers that drain them, and are all comprised in the Great Plain of South 
America, which includes all that portion of the peninsula R of the Andes, except the mountains of Brazil and Guayana. 

36. Soil, — Generally very fertile. Vegetation, — Mostly tropical ; dense forests cover 
neariy two-thirds of the surface, (p. 56^) Agriculture,— Yi.^ry defective. 

37. Caalt are extensively reared in La Plata, Brazil, Chile, Venexuela, New Granada ; akeep are abundant hi Peru. Afa«- 
vfacturet are unimportant, but much improved, of late, by the hitroduction of foreign machhiery. 

38. Mines, — Exceedingly rich ; those of silver and gold once very productive. 

39. Gold is found chiefly hi BraxU, Peru. Chile , silver, in BoUvia. Peru, Chile; platlna, in Peru. New Granada, Bratd ; 
quicksilver, emeralds, and saltpeter, in Peru ; diamonds and topaz, in Brazil ; copper, in Chile. 

40. Communication,— Yery poor, except by the numerous navigable rivers, (p. 56*^) 

41. Of course there is little inland trade, but the foreign commerce is considerable. The great staples of the tropical 
parts are sugar, coflfi*. cocoa, cotton. In the countries W. of the Andes, the eiporu are mainly the products of the mines, 
mountains, and fore«s, i. e, bullion, drugs, furs, dye-woods. B. of the Andes, the products of the unbounded pasture 
grounds, i. e. hides, beef, horns, tallow, form important articles of trade. 

42. Population,— Y^hites, Indians, negroes, and mixed races, as in Mexico, (p. 54^.) 
The religion is mostly Roman Catholic, but all sects are tolerated. 

43. The government is repubUcan, with the exception of the empire of Brazil, the \-iceroyalties of British. Dutch, and 
French Guayana , also Patagonia and the adjacent Isles, which are governed by independent chiefs. 

44. Education,— De^cienU but improving ; the common people are very ignorant. 

45. The hnprovement is most marked In BrazU, through free schools, mostly Lancasterian ; coUeges are common hi the 
large towns, with professorships of Lathi, Greek, geometry, chemistiy, botany, etc 

46. Toums, — ^The larger ones are situated generally on or near the coast ; the towns 
in the region of the Andes are often located in elevated valleys or on mountainous 
declivities, which circumstance greatly affects their climate. 

47. Potosi, in BoUvia, is elevated over 13,000 ft. and extremely cold ; Quito, hi Ecuador, 9,540 ft., and Its fanhabltanta en|oy 
a perpetual spring,— luxuriathig Ui all the comforts of a bUmd and temperate climate, though situated neariy under the 
equator. The houses in South America are built mostly of sun-dried bricks, called adobct, and are often, as tai Cential 
America, but one story high, to protect them f^om the dhneftil effects of Uie earthquakes so common here. 
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NEW GRANADA, VENEZUELA, ECUADOR. 

New Granada— Squtre miles 500,000 :—PopulBtiou 2.363.000 ;— to a square mile 4H. 

VenesueU— Square miles 400,000 —Population 1,400.000 :— to a sq. mile 3H. 

Ecnador— Sq. miles 240,000 — Pupuiatiou 600,000:— to a fq. m 2H. 

48. New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, once 
formed the confederated Republic of Columbia or Colom- 
bia, but are now independent republics. 

49. Staples.— Indian com, coffee, indigo, cocoa, tobacco, dye>woods, hideiL In 
Ecuador is found the most wonderfhl group of volcanoes on the globe. 

CHIEF TOWNS. 

50. In New Granada : — Bogota, the capital and larg- 
est town, elevated neariy 2 miles (9,000 ft.) ; Popaptn ; AepinwaU and Panama^ 
the termini of the Panama Raihroad ; Cartkagena, Ckagrta. 

51. In Wiiezuela : — Caraccas, the capital and largest 

town, carrying on a considerable trade through La Ouayra, the chief port ; Vof 
lenciOj Maraeaifio, Cumana, 

52. In Ecuador : — Quito, the capital and largest town, 

much iii\)ured by an earthquake in 1859 ; (for its climate see No. 47 above) ; 
OuoffoguUf the only port ; JLoxo, noted for Pemvfau bark ; Cuencc 

PERU. 

Square miles, 400,000: Popalatiou, 2,200,000: to a square mile, 5H. 

53. The Republic of Peru, a country once ruled by 
the Incas, is noted for silver and gold mines, (p. 56".) 

54. The etofie producte are silver, gold, saltpeter, guano, Peruvian bark, saisa> 
pariUa, wool, chinchilla twru. 

55. Chief Toums, — Lima, the capital, the largest and 

most eommerelal town, with the oldest university in the New World, and con. 
nected with its port, CtUlao, by a railway ; Cittep, the capital under the Incas ; 
(p. 56" ,) ^rc^a^po, Owamanga: the chief ports are CoUoo, TruxiUo, Arica, 



BOLIVIA. 

Square miles, S75,000: Fopuhitiou, 1.300.000; to a square mile, 3H. 

5Q. The Republic of Bolivia has an unexampled 
variety of climate, soil, and productions. 

57. Bolivhi (formerly Upper Pern.) consists, to the west, of a vast table-land, 
about 2Mi miles high, whence it slopes to the level of the great plains of the cast 

58. Productions. — Indian com and other grains, sweet 

potatoes, sugar, tobacco, fandigo, cotton, gold, sQver, tin, copper. 

59. Exports — Peruvian bark and bullion, especially 

silver, hi whteh Bolivia excels every other South American state. The only port 
is Cobija, the foreign commerce befaig carried on chiefly through AricOy hi Peru. 

60. Chief Towns, — Chuquisaca, or Sucre, the capi- 
tal ; Coekabamba, the largest, and La Pax, the most commercial town ; Poioei 
the most elevated city on the globe, (over 2 and 1-half miles,) waa onee veiy 
populous and famous for its silver mines, but it is now in decay. 

LA PLATA. 

Square miles, 800,000. Population, 1,200,000: to a square mile, IH. 

61. La PLATA,or the Argentine Republic, now has, 
as formerly, thirteen republican states ; Buenos Ayres 
having consented to join the present confederation. 

63. The greater part of La Plata is a vast plain„consisthig of the Gran Chaco, 
or " great desert ** hi the N., and the Pampas in the S. 

63. The staple products are hides, horns, tallow, beef, 
wool, chinchilla and other furs, bullion. 

64. Chief Toums. — PARANA^ the capital of the confed- 
erated sutes ; BUENOS Atrks, the capital of Buenoa Ayres (a stats), and 
much the largest and most commerdal dty, taUng rank in popolathm next to 
St. Salvador in Brazil ; Roeario, Corrienue, CordowL 



BRAZIL. 

Square miles, 3,000,000: Population, 6,500,000: to a sqnare mUe, 2. 

65. The Brazilian Empire far excels, in size, popu- 
lation, foreign commerce, and internal resources, all the 
oth^r states of South America. 

66. It is about as large as the United States, and occupies nearly one-half of 
the entire peniasula of South America includhdg almost the whole of the great 
basin of the Amazon. This empire Is the only one now existing, or that ever 
has existed, in America, since the Spanish conquest, except the temporary one 
in Mexico, and the insigniflcant one of Hayti. 

67. Staples. — Coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, tapioca; 
hides, diamonds, dye-woods, india-rubber, (p. 56*.) 

68. Brazil is noted for a fertile soil and luxuriant vegetation, but not a hundred 
and fiftieth part of the country is under cultivation. 

69. Chief Totcns and Ports. — Rio Janeiro, the capi- 
tal ; the largest and most commercial city in South America ; noted for a bean* 
tifhl harbor, " capable of containing all the navies of all the countries on the 
globe ;" Bakia, or iSk. Salvador^ also a large commerdal city, with a fine harbor, 
Marankao, PernambueOt Para. 

GUATANA. 

Square miles, 164.000: Popnlation, 212,000: to a square mOe. 1)i. 

70. British, Dutch, and French Guayana, or Guiana, 
are the only foreign colonies in South America. 

71. The interior, which is mountainous and covered with dense forests, is little 
known ; the coast lands are very fertile, but being often below the sea>level, re- 
quire dykes to prevent Inundation, and are extremely unhealthy. The m^pU 
produett are sugar, coffee, nun, cotton, cayenne pepper, doves, nutmega. 

72. Chief Towns. — Georgetown, the capital of Brit- 
ish Guayana ; Paramaribo, capital of Dutch Guayana, or Surinam ; Cateicre, 
on an Island of its own name, and capital of French Gnayann, or Cayenne. 



^p" The notes below are rrferred to on p, 54. 
4 ^ We may ba assured, says Tejada, " that at least three>fourths of the inhabitants do not know that there is such a thing 
u an AbaetdoHo ( A B C) in the world. Yet of all the countries settled by the Spaniards, there is no nation in which are found 
lo many or so riah oollectionB of books and instruments for the study of the sciences, as In the Republic of Mezioo.** 



5 San Salvador, the smallest and most densely populated of the Central American states, is also one of the best cultivated, 
and most advanced fan civilisation : imdigo is the staple production. Balise ia the entrepot ibr the trade between Mexico and 
Central America. The climate is generally healthy { no yellow fever. Mosquitia is peopled by an active and darinn raee of In- 
dians, who were never eouqnered ; and is really govwned by a few British residents, though nominally by a naUve prince. 
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VICINITY OP ST. PETEESBDRO. 

EUROPE. 

1. What is the boundary of Europe on the N.? Arctic Ocean, be- 
tween it and Bnssian America. (See small map, p. 61.) Boundaries 
on the other sides 7 A-a, on the E. ; A-a and c-n sea, on the S. £. ; M -n 
sea, on the 8. ; a-c, on the W. 

2. What are reckoned the northern cooMries of Europe 7 N-y, s-n, 
D-k; R-a, occupying the E. half; E-d, s-d, and i-d, comprised in the 
British lales. The seven central countries 7 F-e, s-d, D-m, H-d, p-a, A-a, 
and Germany, which covers large portions of Prussia and Austria, 
besides numerous smaller states of Central Europe. The five southern 
countries 7 p-l, s-n, i-y, o-e, T-y. — all bordering on the H-n sea. 

3. What countries border on the North Sea 7 N-y, D-k, H-d, B-m, i-d, 
s-d, Germany. What, on the Black Sea 7 R-a, x-y. Principal islands 
in the Mediterranean 7^3 s-y, s-a, c-a, c-a, c-s. — ^the E. coast of the sea 
is called the L-t. Danish islands N. W. of Europe 7 i-d, F-e isles. 

4. What straits between England and Franco 7 D-r.~21 miles wide, 
connecting the K-h sea and E-h channel : — 

" Tit true, the Straits of Dover — Are twenty-one miles over," 

What mountains in the S. of Europe 7 p-s, a-s, B-n, — all together form- 
ing one great range. 

5. Situation, — In which latitude is all Europe 7 In which longitude 
is most of it, reckoning from Greenwich 7 Which countries are crossed j 
by the meridian of Greenwich 7 E-d, F-e, s-n. Which are wholly or 
mostly in West Longitude 7 E-d, s-d, i-d, s-n, p-l. Which are crossed 
by the parallel of 50 degrees 7 F-e, B-m, o-y, A-a, p-o, R-a. 

6. Climate. — In which zone is the most of Europe 7 In which zone 
is the rest 7 Wliat countries are intersected by the Line of Permanent 
Ground Frost 7 w-y, L-d (in Russia,) R-a. What does the line of North 
Rice Limit on the map, show 7 Ans, It shows that only the countries or 
parts of countries that lie S. of the line are warm enough for the growth 
of rice. Which, then, are the rice countries 7 s-n, i-y, T-y, o-c 

7. Which countries are mostly too cold for rice, but warm enough, 
either wholly or in part, for the vine 7 (See those between the Rice and 
Vine Limits.) r-e, 8<d, B-m, oy, p-a, A-a, R-a. Which countries are 
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mostly too cold for the vine, but warm enough, either wholly gr in 
part, for wheat 7 British Isles, H-d, D-k, N-y, s-n, R-a. — wheat grows, 
of course, in all the countries further S. What products are raised in 
the northern regions ? Ans. Barley, oats, and potatoes, S. of the line 
of permanent ground frost. 

8. Section, — How does the Sectional line A. B. on the map, run 7 
Ans, North-easterly, from Gibraltar Strait to the OuraU Mts. What 
countries does it intersect 7 s-n, F-e, i-y, s-d, A-a, R-a. What mountain 
ranges also 7 p-s, a-s, c-n. (See Section at the bottom.) Principal Al- 
pine peaks 7 Mont b-c, R-a. Does the Snow Limit appear to be about 
10,000 or 15,000 ft. high 7 (See the scale at the side of the Section.) 
In what country b the great plain that is shown in the Section 7 R-a. 

9. Races and Animals, — What is the dominant race in all Europe 7 
Ans. Caucasian, except the Turks proper in Turkey, and the Magyars 
in Hungary, both, of the Mongolian race. What race is most nume- 
rous in Lapland and the S. £. of Russia 7 (See the heads on the map.) 
Animals of Europe 7 (See table for names of animals on the map.) 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

10. What do Sweden and Norway politically form 7 Ans. A united 
kingdom, occupying the Scandinavian peninsula. Boundaries of Nor- 
way 7 A-c, on the N. ; R-a, s-n, on the E. ; s-R-k, N-h sea, on the S. ; a-c, 
on the W. Mountains on the E. 7 D-d. — the central portion of the 
Scandinavian Mountains. 

11. Boundaries of Sweden 7 N-y, on the W. and N. ; R-a, B-a gulf, 
on the E. ; b-c sea, on the S. E. and S. ; the Sound, (Sd. on the map,) 
c-t, 8-R-k, on the S. W. — the last three divisions are properly straits; 
the Cattegat and Skager Rack together resemble in shape a man's 
arm, with a sharp, crooked elbow. 

12. Which are the conspicuous capes of Norway 7 N-h, the N. 
extremity of Europe ; the N-e,> on the S. Important isles 7 L-n, on 
the N. W. of N-y ; o-d, o-d, on the S. E. of s-n. What famous whirl- 
pool S. W. of the Loffoden Isles 7 H-m.u Noted lakes 7 w-r and w-r. 
— in the S. of s-n. 

13. Chief TWns.— Wliat ones in the S. of Sweden 7 o-g, on c-t ; c-a, 
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UAP OF THE CRIMEA. 

c-r, on B-c sea. What, in the central part 7 s-m, the capital ; u-1, F-n.' 
In the S. of Norway 7 c-a, the capital ; c-d, on s-R-k. In the W. 7 B-n, 
on A-C; D-m,-*(m D-m fiord. In the N. 7 H-t, on an island near N-h cape. 

RUSSIA. 

14. What are the boundaries of Russia 7 a-c, on the N. ; s-a, T-y, 
c-n sea, on the E. ; Georgia, (p. 70,) sk sea, on the S. ; T-y, A-a, on the 
S. W. ; p-a, B-c sea, B-a gulf, s-n, on the W. Mountains and rivers on 
its borders 7 o-l and o-l, on the E. ; c-n, on the S. ; P-h,* on the S. W.; 
T-a, on the N. W. 

15. What countries in the N. W. and W. of Russia 7 L-d, extending 
across s-n and N-y; F-d, E. of B-a gulf; p-d and L-a, E. of Prussia. 
Russian islands in the Baltic 7 A-d, e-1. In the Arctic Ocean 7 N-z-a; 
s-n, N. of Norway, and abounding in sea-fowl, " so numerous as to 
darken the air." 

16. What important bodies of water indent the coast 7 w-e sea, in 
the N. ; F-d and R-aO gulfs, in the W. ; a-v sea, T-e strait, in the S. 
What noted peninsula in the S. 7 c-a.7— the seat of the late Crimean 
War. What famous isthmus here 7 Ans. Perekop,which joins the c-a 
to the main-land, and formed a great thoroughfare during the war. (See 
map of the Crimea.) What large lakes in the N. W. 7 o-a, and L-a. 
the largest lake in Europe. 

17. What heights in the interior? w-L— forming the principal water- 
shed. (See Section.) Into what do the principal rivers severally flow 7 
D-a, p-a, into the a-c ; D-a, N-n, v-a, into the b-c sea ; D-n, into a-v sea ; 
D-r,8 D-r,9 into the B-k sea ; o-l, v-a, into the c-n sea. The chief river T 
v-a, the largest river in Europe, with 60 or 70 months. Its length 7 

18. Chief Towns.— Wlitit ones in the W. 7 s-p-g, the capital, and c-t 
its port, on F-d gulf; R-a, the second port, on D-a; w-a, on a branch 
of the N-n ; w-w, on v-a, and once the Polish capital. In the interior 7 
M-w,io on the Moskva, and burnt by the Russians in 1812, to the discom- 
fiture of Napoleon I. ; N-N-d,^^ and K-n, both on v-a. 

19. Chief towns in the S. 7 k-v," on D-r ; o-a, on B-k sea ; s-l, in the 
c-a, and noted for its siege in the Crimean War ; A-n, on c-n sea, at the 
mouth of the v-a. In the N. f a-1, on w-e sea, at the mouth of the D-a. 



RECAPITnLATION, 

INOLUDING QUESTIONS ON THE PACTS ABOVE. 



Sweden and Norway. — Bonnd Sweden. — ^Norway. Which are the principal seas around them 7 
K-h, B-c. Gulf 7 B-a. Straits 7 s-R-k. c-t. Islands 7 G-d, L-n. Capes 7 ThoN-e,N-h. Mountains? D-d. 
Lakes 7 w-r, w-r. Chief towns 7 s-m, the largest ; G-g, c-a, c-a, B-n, D-m. 

Russia. — Bonnd it Where is Lapland 7 Finland 7 Poland 7 Which are the principal seas in and 
around Russia 7 B-c, B-k, w-e, a-v. Gulfs? F-d, R-a. Islands? K-z-a, Spitsbergen. Peninsula? c-a. 
Strait? Y-e. Mountauis 7 c-n, o-l. Lakes? L-a, o-a. Rivers? v-a, D-r, D-n, D-a. The largeat town 7 

18-P-g. The next four 7 M-w, w-w, o-a, R-a. Naval ports 7 C-t (on P-d gulf,) 8-1 (on B-k sea.) Chief 
towns on raikoad routes 7 8-P-g, M-w, R-a, w-a, w-w. 
; 



Which is the largest countiy of Europe 7 R-a. The smallest 7 B-m. The five chief rivers 7 v-a, D-e, 
D-r, l>-n, Bhiiifi. Principal mountain ranges 7 A-s, P-s, B-n, c-n. D-d or Scandinavian. 

1 oo'-raL * nah'-scli. * fahMooD. « drout'-hlme. * prooth. • ree^-gth. 



What is said, above, of Russia? 2. Germany? 2. The S. countries of Europe? 2. The E. coast 
of the Mediterranean 7 3. Dover Strait 7 4. Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan Mts. 7 4. Growth of barley, 
oats, and potatoes 7 7. Sweden and Norway 7 10. Dofirefield Mts. 7 10. Cattegat and Skager Rack 7 
11. North Cape? 12. 

What, of Hammerfest 7 13. Lapland? 15. Spitzbergen Is. 7 15. Crimea peninsula 7 16. Perekop 
Isthmus? 16. Lake Ladoga? 16. Waldai Heights 7 17. Volga River 7 17. Riga? 18. Warsaw? 18. 
Moscow? 18. Sevastopol? 19. Astrachan? 19. Archangel? 19. 



IS Meditemne«n !• ftom mediut, L. 'middle,* and f«mi, L. Mand;' the tea being, aa it were, in the middle t^f tktlamdf 
Levant rignifiet **ran rising," or "East;** Maktrom, " niU-atream,** or *• grinding itream;*' Oottland, "good land;** Nora 
Zembla, "new land;** Spitsbergen, "peaked monntaina:** Aland, "iiland;" Cronrtadt, "king's town;" Nijnii Norgozod, 
" lower new town." The Skager Back la so named from SJkayfl^ a cape near it, and rack, " a crooked stimit." 
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Ckystal Palace,* Lokoon. 



EUROPE. 



Square biiles, 3,800,000 : Population, 270,000,000 : To a square mile, 74. 



C7" Since the phytical featnrea of Europe are noticed, and its important prodnctioni generalized, in the following chapter, 
a constant repetition of them, in treating of the countrlei separately, is thereby avoided. For the highest latitude in which 
each of the leading yegetabie prodnctiona is found, see the lines on the map (p. 68.) that mark the " North Limit** of each ; 
and the corresponding latitude! aa given in the text below. Many interesting particulars, in respect to the countries and towij^ 
are either acattered among the map questions, or form the subject of the Notes at the bottom of the page. 



1. Europe, the smallest Grand Division, stands pre-eminent in the arts and sci- 
ences ; and, in political importance, transcends all the world besides. 

2. In contequence of the deep indentations and large peninanlas, which form a »trilcing characteristic of Europe, its 
coast is mor« extensive. than that of any other Grand Diviaion, in proportion to its area. 

3. Peninsulas, — Extensive; as, the Scandinavian, Spanish, and Italian peninsulas. 

4. The Scandinavian peninsula consists of Norway aud Sweden ; the Spanish or Iberian, of Spain and Portugal : the 
peninsulas comprise about one-fourth of Europe ; the ialandu, one-twentieth. 

5. Mountains.-A northern and a southern range; the Alps, noted for sublime scenery. 

G. The north range consists of the Scandinavian Hts., in Norway and Sweden ; the south range, of the Pyrenees, the 
Alpine System, and the Balkan Mts. The Alpine System forms the great central table-land of Europe, covering nearly 
a sixth part of its surface. It comprises 9 principal branches, which spread over Switzerland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy : the Appenincs, Carpathians, etc., all belong to. or are intimately connected with, this system. 
There are several volcanoes in Europe, of which Vesuvius, in Italy, and Etna, in SicOy, are the most destructive. 

7. Plains, — Very extensive ; occupying nearly three-fourths of the surface. 

8. The principal plains are— the Great Central, extending* flrom the English Channel to the Oural Mts., (t^ee p. 56, No. 4,; 
the plains of Hungary, of the Lower Danube, and of I^ombardy in Italy. 

9. Watershed. — ^Ext<5nding north-easterly, from Gibraltar Str. to the Oural Mts. 

10. It consists principally of the mount^ns of Spain, the Alpine System, and an extensive region in Russia, more or 
less elevated, and culminating in the Waldai Heights. (See Section at the bottom of the map, p. 58.) The waternihed 
may be shown hj drawing a line between the sources of the rivers draining the N. and S. slopes of Europe. 



11. Rivers, — Numerous; mostly small, but generally navigable for steam-boats. 

12. The rivers flowing down the southern slope, tail into the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas ; thoiie flowiof 
down the northern slope, fall into the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. From a high water-shed, near the seft-coast, as tks 
Alpine, the rivers run in general very rapidly, as the Khine, Rhone. Po ; but firom a low one, they ran rerj slowly, aai 
hence are navigable to a much greater extent, as the Russian rivers, among which is the Volga, that craepa along Hi 
enthre course of 3,500 miles, and is navigable almost to its very source. 

13. Lakes. — Mostly small ; some, as the Alpine, noted for picturesque scenery. 

14. The principal lakes are disposed in three sets : the Scandinavian, as Wener and Wetter ; the Lakes of the Plata, 
as Ladoga and Onega ; the Alpine, as Constance, Geneva, Maggioro, Como. Lake Ladoga, the largest, is about ttgui 
in size to Lake Ontario : it is connected with Lake Onega, and discharges its waters through the Neva River. 

15. Climate. — Generally temperate. Europe is rendered colder by Asia, hotter by 
Africa, and more uniform by the Atlantic. 

16. Hence the climate is milder and more humid in the W. portions than in the E. : in Lapland and the N. of Ruwk, 
which are the only parts N. of the Arctic Circle, the winters are very cold : in the S. part, the extreme point of which does 
not reach within 12° of the tropic, the heat, owing to the burning winds firom AMca, is sometimes almost tntolerablc^ 

17. Soil. — Quito fertile, except the northern marshes and the steppes of Russia. 

18 The soil in Hungary, Lombardy, and some parts of Rumia, is scarcely surpassed in any country of either oontiaeBt 

19. Vegetation. — Wheat, rye, barley, oats, are the great staples; potatoes, maize, 

the vine, and the olive, cultivated. South of 47° in Italy, rice flourishes ; (see the line of north rice limit on the map, p. SB, 
which varies from 37° to 47° N. lat. ;) but it is raised largely only in Lombardy (North Italy) and Turkey. 

20. South of ihe great mountain range, the olivet orange, and lemon trees flourish ; 

this region embraces Spain, Italy, Turkey, etc In the extreme S., (in Sicily, S. Spain ,etc.,) m^ar-canet cotton, dau^mlm, 
are found. South of about 50°, maite and the vine flourish ; this region embraces France, Germany, Austria, etc 

21. South of about 60°, wheat flourishes ; this region embraces the British Isles, 

France, Prussia, Russia, the S. of Sweden and Norway, etc S. of about 70o, but chiefly in the colder eonntriea, hmrUg, 
rye. oate, and potatoeg, succeed well ; this region embraces the British Isles, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Pmssia. etc. 



/ 



QuestioRS.— Characterize Europe. 1. What is said of the coast t 2. What, 
of the peninsulas t a Of their comparative extent T 4. Mountains t 5. The 
two ranges, and the Alpine system f 6. Volcanoes f G. Plafais f 7. Examples f 
8. Direction of the water-shed t 9. Of what does it consist? la Rivers 1 11. 
Their coarsest 12. I^kest 13. Examples? 14. 

What is said of the climate in general ? ISi Also, In particular portions ? 161 
Of the soil? 17. Examples? la Productions? 19. In which countries does 
rice flourish ? 19. In whidi, the oUve, orange, and lemon ? sa In which, maise 



and the vtee ? SO. In which, wheat ? 21. Productions of the colder countries? 
21. What does this region embrace ? 2L 

What is said of the apple and other firnits ? 22L Of the oil and butter coun- 
tries? 22. Minerals? 23. Where found ? 24. Agriculture? 25. The best culti- 
vated countries ? 26. Commerce and manufactures ? 27. Commercial advan- 
tages? 28. Position of England? 28. Communication? 29. Education? 3a 
Character of the schools ? 31. 

What are the titles of the monarefaie states? 32. Whlchare the empires? 33. 
* Lately talcen down, and rebuilt with grsafer elegance at Sydenham, near London. 



The kingdoms? 33. The five great powers? 33. The refrabllcs! 34. Free 
cities ? 35. The oldest monarchies ? 3!k The oldest republic ? 35. 

RUSSIAN Empire.— What is said of it ? 36. Its extent ? 37. European Bn*. 
sU? 3a Its divisions? 39. Exports? 40. CoMt, suftoe, etciT 4L Chief 
towns? 42. St Petersburg? 43. Cronstadt? 43L MoMOWf 43. Wanmrf 41 
NUnU Novgorod? 44. The chief ports? 44. 

Sweden and Norway.— What is said of themf 4SL What, of th» coMtt 
46. Islands, capes, rivers, etc? 47. SoQ, fionats, ete. f 4a Eacpoiltf 4a Chlsf 
towns? 491 Swedish towns? 9a Norwegiaa towntf SQL Lapteadl SL 
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EUROPE. 
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A midnight riaw of the Sun at the North Capa. 

EUBOPE. (Oontinned.) 

22. Between 45^ and 55^, thQ^apple thrives best; this region embraces England, 

France, Germany, etc : in these coontrlea, and In othen (as Norway, Sweden, etc.) as far N. as €(P, hop»t the peart <^«rryt 
and plum, come to perfection : all the northern countries abound In hernf-hmring bushes. South of the great mountain 
range, olite oil is used for most purposes for which the countries N. of that range use butter t hence the range Is said to 
separate the oil countrit* from the butter couiurie*, 

23. Minerals. — The precious metals, scarce ; the useful ones, extremely abundant. 

24. The richest g'old mines in Europe are found in Hungary and Transylvania, (both belonging to Austria ;) silver is 
found chiefly iu Austria, Germany ; tin, in England ; copper, in England, Austria ; lead, in Spain, England ; <roit, almost 
every where, especially in England, Russia, Sweden and Norway; quicksilver, in Spain, Austria; tine and coal, in 
England, Belgium ; salt, in Austria, and most other countries. 

25. Agriculture. — In general, very good ; in some countries, unrivaled. 

26. As ciTilization has preyailed in Europe many hundred years, it is not only the most enlightened Grand Division, 
but also the best cultivated. In England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Lombardy, husbandry has 
been carried to a greater degree of perfection than in any other countries. 

27. Commercq and Manufactures. — Generally very extensive and important. 

28. The large inland seas and peninsular formations of Europe, give it very superior commercial advantages; for, ex- 
cepting Russia, no part is more than 400 mileit from the sea. and Russia ia no where 700 miles distant from it Great 
Britain, especially, possesses one great advantage in its position , which Is nearly In the center of the land hemisphere ; 
(see small map above) ; thus bringing, of course, most of the inhabitants of the world in the same hemisphere with it 

29. Communication. — Roads good ; canals quite common ; railroads and telegraphs 

in sdmost every country, but most numerous in England. In many of the coimtries (and especially in England) the fads 
are very superior. Canals ore very numerous in England, Holland, Belgium, Rusida, France, and Sweden. 

30. Education. — Universities, colleges, and elementary schools, very numerous. 

31. The universities are richly endowed in nearly ail the states. The schools in Prussia, Denmark, and Switxerland, 
are unrivaled ; and in some instances they have l>een regarded as models by educators in our own country. 

32. Government. — 48 monarchic, and 8 republican states. The monarchies are— 

5 Empires, 14 Kingdoms, 7 Grand Duchies, 9 Duchies, 10 Principalities, 1 Electorate, I Landgraviate, 1 Ecclesiastical State. 

33. Empires. — Russia, France, Austria, Turkey, and the British Empire. King- 
doms. — Pruraia, Sweden and Norway, Denmark. Portugal, Spain, Greece, Naples, Sardinia, Holland, Belgium, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtemberg. England, France, RuMsia, Austriti, and PruMio, are called the Ave great powers, 
and if they can agree among themselves, the peace of Europe is secured ; but if not, a conflict ensues, creating a panic 
t.truughottt Christendom.! 

34. Republics. — Switzerland, San Marino, Ionian Isles, Andorra, and 4 Free Cities. 

35. The fru cities are Hamburg, Bremen, Lnbec, and Frankfort, all in Germany. San Marino is an Italian state ; the 
Ionian Isles, W. of Greece, are under the protection of England ; Andorra is in the Pyrenees, between France and Spain. 
The oldest empire of Europe is the Turkish; the oldest kingdoms are Spain, Denmark, and England; the oldest grand 
dachy, Tuscany ; the oldest duchy, Brunswick ; and the oldest republic in Europe, or in the world, is San Marino, which 
dates from A. D. 469,— nearly 1,400 years ago. The Turkish Empire dates fh>m 1453; the Russian, from 1721 ; and the 
Austrian, from 1804.* 

1 As an example of the effects of a diaagrvemeut among the (treat powers of Europe, witness the late ■auguinary war in the 
Crimea; aUo, the more recent one between France and Austria, in which men were drawn up iu a line and slaughtered by 
tens of thousands, entailiug poverty and wretchedness on as many families,— «11 really to gratify the caprice of two persons ; 
aud that, too, in the last half of the nineteenth century ! 

2 According to an Italian paper, " the Frenchman is the lightest man in the worid, aud the German the heaviest ; the Eng- 
lishman the most serioas, and the Swiss the most vivacious ; the Spaniard the proudest, and the Russian the most humble ; 
the Pole the most enterprising, and the Turk the lasiest ; the American the widest awake, and the Hottentot the sleepiest : 
the Italian has all these virtnea and vioes mixed together." 

3 The Csar, or Emperor of this vast domain. oiBcially styles himself Samodeijets, or Autocrat,—" indicating that he is in- 




SHOWING LONDON AS THE LAND CENTER. 

RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Square milM, 7,««l^,0C0t Population. 67,000,000: to a sqnart' mile. 9 

36. The Russian Empire, whfle it is inferior only to tiio British in the aggregate 
area of its dominions, exceeds, in continuous extent, every other on the globe. 

37. It embraces more than half of Europe, all the north of Asia, and a large tract 

in the N. W. part of America, with the neighboring iHles ; comprising one-seventh, and with the British Empire, only a 
little IcKS than one third, of the land surface of the globe, or more than one-twelfth of Its entire surface.* 

RX7SSIA IN EX7ROPE. 

Square miles, 2,100,000: Population, 60,000,000: to a square mile, 39. 

38. European Russia, formerly called Muscovy, is noted for its rapid civilization, 
political power, level surface, numerous lakes, and large rivers. 

3d. It is divided into 50 counties, styled gotemwicnts. Great Russia, in the center and N., and LitUe Russia, hn the 
S. W., (see map, p. 58.) which together contain 23 of these governments, formed the original empire. 

40. The exports are tallow, hides, wheat, hemp, wool, timber, leather, sail-cloth. 

41. Considering its vast extent, Russia has but little coast available for commerce ; the surface forms a part of the Great 
Central Plain of Europe; forests cover one-third of the country; manufactures and commerce increasing^— inland tr»*le 
immense ; army, about a million ; nary, the third in Europe ; education, deficient, but improving,~6 universities. 

42. Towns.—^O, over 20,000 inh. each : St. Petersburg, 530,000 ;5 Moscow, 350,000. 

4.1. St. Petersuuro, the capital, on the short but broad Neva, is the chief port ; though its site it low and unfavorable, 
it is one of the most splendid cities of Europe, and ranks as the fourth in population. Near it is Cronstadt, the chief naval 
port. Moscow, the former capital, is noted for its great wealth : its merchants, who rival the rich nobles in luxury, are 
" seldom seen in the streets but in a coach and four or six horses." 

44. Warsaw is the capital of Poland ; Nijnii Novgorod is noted for the largest fairs 

in the world. Among the chief ports are Odessa, noted for exports of grain, and Setastopol, a naval port,— both on the 
Black Sea ; Astraekan, on the Caspian ; Riga, noted for flax and hemp,— on the Baltic ; Arckangel, on the White Sea. 

SWEDSnr AND NORWAY. 

Square miles, 293,000 : Population, 4,790,000 : to a square mile, 20 in Sweden, 11 in Norway. 

45. Sweden and Norway, which occupy the Scandinavian peninsula, and now 
form a united kingdom, are the most sparsely settled countries in Europe. 

4G. The coast, which is some thousands ot miles in extent, is low in the extreme 8. of Sweden, but high, and deeply 
indented, in Norway, where the openings, calle<l Jurds, sometimes extend into the land for 200 miles. 

47. The islands, capes, mountains, lakes, and rivers, are extremely numerous ; the 
promontories, very high ; rivers, little navigable ; waterfalls, magnificent. 

4& The soil is poor; forests, extensive ; mi»erais, valuable ; ship-building and fisheries, important ; education, pretty 
general ETports.— Iron, copper, timber, tar, ships, tnm Sweden ; timber, tar, salt and dned fish, from Norway. 

49. Towns. — 4, over 20,000 inh. each : Stockholm, 90,000 ; Gottenburg, 30,000. 

50. Swedish Towns. — STOCKHOLM, the capital and chief port ; built partly on islands, and hence called " the Venice of 
the North ;" Gottenburg, the second port ; Upsal, noted for a university and hron mines ; Fahlun, for copper mines ; 
Carlscrona, as the principal naval station. Norwegian Towns. — CURUTIaKLA, the capital of Norway; Bergen, noted for 
trade in fish ; Drontkeim, as the old capital, and present crownlng-phice of the kings of Norway. 

51. Lapland, in the north of Korway, Sweden, and Russia, is a bleak and barren 

' country.* The Lapps are a harmless, migratory, hospitable, and Christian people, living in tents, or (in winter) in rude 
huts of stone and earth. At the North Cape, which is within 18^ of the Pole, the sun remains above the horizon for over 
two months in the summer ; presenting an appearance novel in the extreme to the dwellers in more southern latitudes. 
(See cut above.) Hammerfest, on an Island olT the W. coast of Norwegian Lapland, Is the northmost town of Europe. 

debted to none for his power, and is accountable to none for the exercise of it.'* The present emperor has bitrodnced many 
salutary reforms, amonp which is the amelioration of the condition of the str^ or peasants, who were formeriy boag ht aud 
sold with the soil. Sledce traveling is common in Russia itenerally in the winter. 

4 The wealth of the Lapps is the reindeer, which yields them both food and clothiuf. besides transporting them in rledpes 
over the snow. Iu Lapland, the ice and snow melt very saddenly, and the leaves at once appear; sommer and winter bring 
separated but by a few days.— 

•• Oh ! 'tis the touch of ftdry hand. But sudden cm the wond«?rln« slfht 

That wakM th« •prio^ of aortbera land: Bursts Ibrth the beam of llvlnf light; 

It warms not thtrs by slow di^rees. And instant verdure springs* around. 

With changeful pulse the uneertaan braess : And magio flowera bedeck the gToand.* 

5 The population of towns in the text is fivin on the latest authorities, and aomeUmes differs irom that on the map. 
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BEl'^^SH ISLES. 

L Between what Mea aud oceftl^ do tlio BltUsii I^es he > N-h, A-e. Of wbal 
two iulei does tho group mainly coimUt ? ^ilf. Great Britain and l-d. What 
countries occupy Great Britain i K-d, w<, s-di 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

S. Bonndariea of EugUuid (including Walcl) ? s-d, on the N. ; N-b sea, on the 
£. • ur strait, £-h chan., on the 8. ; AtluntiSi s-os chau., I-h noa, on the W. 
Wuters and hilU on the N. ? 8-y firth, ct hillt, Td river. Which and where 
are the noted capeat L-E-d, the 8. W. point ; L^, the 8. point; P-d, on the S. ; 
F-o head, on tho N. £. ; s-d-b head, on the W. Bay ? c-n, on the W. of w-m. 

3. Wliich and where are the principal mountain ranges ? P-c, in the N. ; D-n 
ia the S. W. ; C-n, in W-s. Noted peaks? 8-r-l tbd H-n, in the N. W. ; 8-n, in 
K. Wales. Harbors ? P-h, on the S., and protected by the stupendous Plymouth 
B-r; x-H-n, in South Wales. Estuaries f Mouth Of the Thames,* the w-h, u-r. 

4. What islands on the W. and 8. t M-n, hi l-h SM; 8-y isles, 8. W. of Land's 
Knd, and noted for shipwrecks ; \v-t, " tho Garden Of England," on the 8. ; and 
Ang'lesea, separated from Wales by Mi stnUt What British islands near France t 
c-1 or N-n.— containing 110 towns, mostly small. PriAcipal Norman Isles f (See 
amall map.) J-y, noted for cider ; A-y,* for a fine breed of cows i o-y, 8-k. 

5. Chief rivers in the W. ? 8-n, rishig hi \v-s, and floWing into B-1 chan. ; M-y. 
flowhig into i-h sea. In the 8. E. 1 T-s, flowhig into N'-h lea, and nav. for ships to 
L-n (60 miles :) though but a small stream, it is one of tht most renowned,— 

Whoso ainpli> breast dlsplaya unfurled. — Tha eusigzis of ih' kssemblel world. 

6. Cki^ Tovns.— What ones hi the N. ? K-e, on T-e ; Y-k, 9n d-e ;* L-s ; L-1, on 
M-y ; M-r ; 8-d ; H-I, on H-r. In the middle portion 1 Bi-m, " the Toy-shop of Eu- 
rope ;" I^r ;* Km, on T-t ; C-o and N-h, In the E. On the 8. coast f P-h, s-n, P-h, 
it-n ; D-r, on D-r strait Others in the 8. ? L-n, oh,* w-r, o-d,— %U on T-s ; B-1 and 
D-h, west of the s-n. In Wales? M-T-1, s-u, hi 8. Wales ; u-d, lA N. Wales. 

SCOTLAND. 

7. Boundaries of Scotland t A-c, on the W. and N. ; K-h sea, Ob tho E. ; £-d, 
I-h sea, on the S. Which and where are the principal channels? Tho H-h, on 
the X. W. ; N-h, on the S. W. Firths? C-e, on the W. ; P-d, on tbo N. ; M-y, 
T-y, F-h, on the E. Capes ? w-h, D-t head, on the N. ; K-s head, on tho N. E. 

8. Which and where are tho priucipal islands ? H-s, on the W. ; O-y, s-d. On the N. 
(see small map, and p. 58.) — Staffa, on the W., contains Fingal's Cave. Mountain 
range ? G-n.— the highest in the British Isles. Its principal peaks? B-X-s, »«I-L" 
Noted loch" or lake? L-d, hi the W., and "the Queen of the Scottish lake&" 
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9. Chief rivers in the E. t T-y, T-d. In the W. ? C-e. Chief towns hi the E. t 
E-h,* the capital ; Lh,' its port, on F-h firth ; P-h and I)-o, on T-y ; A-n, on the E. 
coast In the W. 1 O-w, P-y, and o-k,— all on or near the c-c. In the N. ? l-s. 

IRELAND. 

10. Boundaries of Ireland ? a-c, on the N., >V., and S. ; s-o-s and N-h channels, 
and I-h sea, on the E. Which and where are the pnncipal capes ? c-r, on the 8. ; 
M-n head, on the N. — on tho N. coastt is the o-s Causeway. Bays and loughs** on 
the coast ? o-y, D-1, on the W. ; F-e,* on tho N. ; B-t, on the N. E. River? s-n, 
running 8outh>wcstcrly into the Atlantic. 

11. Which and where are the principal lakes or loughs? N-h," in the N. E. ; 
R-e and D-g, expansions of tho s-n ; K-y laktt, in the 8. W., and noted for 
beautiihl scenery. Tho four provinces of Ireland ? u-r, in the N. ; c-t, in the 
W. ; L-r," hi the E. : M-r, hi the 8. Chief towns in tho 8. ? C-k, W-d, K-y ; 
L-k, on s-n. In the middle portion ? O-y," on o-y bay ; D-n, the capital, on the 
E. coast. In the N. t B-t, A-h, L-y. 



REOAPITULATIGN. 

EnolaKD and WaL£8.~How are they bounded? Principal capes? L-E-d, 
L-d. P-d. Islands ? M-n, w-t, C-1 isles. Channel and straits ? B-1. i)-r. M-L Bay and 
estuary? C-n, and the w-h. Mountain ranges? P-e, D-n, C-n. Peaks? 8-n, H-n, 
S-F-1. Rivers ? T-s, s-n, M-y, H-r. Largest town ? L-n. Next four? L-1, M-r, B-m, B-L 

Scotland.— Bound it. Principal firths? F-h, M-y, p-d, 8-y, c-e. Channels? 
N-h, and the M-h. Capes? w-h. D-H-d. Isles? H-s. O-y, 8-d. Monntalns? G-n. 
Peak? B-Ks. Loch or lake? L-d. Riveni? c-e. T-y, T-d. Chief towns? G-w, 
the largest; E-h, D-e, A-n, P-y. iRtLASD.— Bound it Principal capes? C-r, 
M-H-d. Bays? O-y, D-L Lakctt? N-h, d g, K-y. Which and where is the larg- 
est river? s-u. Chief towns? D-n, the largest ; B-t, C-k, L-k. 



What is said, above, cf Plymouth Harbor ? a SoiUy Is. ? 4. Isle of Wight ? 4. 
Channel Is.? 4. Jersey and Aldemey? 4. Thames R.? 5. Staflia L? 8. 
GramphinMts.? 8. QUint's Causeway ? 10. Lakes of KiUomey ? 11. 




ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LOXOON. 



COMMERCE. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Sqnsrn miles, 8,350,000 : Fopalation, 200,000,000 : to a square mile, 24. 

1. The British Empire, of which the British Isles constitute "the head and 
heart," is, in many respects, the greatest ever known. 

52. The British Isles consist of Great Brltahi, (comprising Enghmd, ScotUusd, and Wales,) Ireland, and the neighboring 
lalea. Regardhig these Islands as a central pohit, it has been said that the empire " stretches out iU arms so as to enchvle 
the globe," and that " Ito momhig drum-beat never ceases, and on It the sun never sets." It embraces, besides the British 
lales, vast eonntries in Asia and America, and many dependencies and colonies in various ports of the globe." 

3. Great Britain is the largest island in Europe, being about 600 miles long, and 

3G0 broad ; and is by £sr the most important one on the face of the earth. Enghind, Wales, (now a principality of Eng- 
land,) Scotland, and Irehind, were formerly Independent khigdoms ; but they now form what is officially styled the UNI- 
TJCD KIROOOX OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

QvestibiiSL—ComparatlTe importance of the British Emphe? 1. What do the British Isles Include? 2. What Is said 
of the extent of the empke ? 2. Great Britahi ? a Engh&nd. Scotland, and Ireland ? 3. Describe England ? 4. Its sit- 
uation? 5. CUmate, surface, etc? 5. Exports? 5. Wliat is said of the chief towns hi general? 6. Of London? 6. 
Liverpool, Manchester, etc? 6. Wales? 7. Its soil, mhiing, etc? 7. Chief towns? 7. 

For what Is Scotland noted? 8. How divided? 9. Surface, climate, etc? 9. Agriculture, manufioctureB, etc.? 9. 
Towns? 10. Edhibnrgh? 10. Glasgow, Aberdeen, etc ? 10. W^hat U said of Irehmd? 11. Its divisions? 12. Surface, 
climate, etc ? Hi. Harbors, exports, etc ? 13. Towns? 13. Dublhi? la Belfast, Armagh, etc. ? 13. 

13 JjocK, in Scotland, and lovpA, in Ireland, (a different orthography of tlie same word, promovnced lok.) is applied both to 
A lake and to an arm of the aca. Ben is the Gaelic for mountain : Ben Maodui means Blaek-twint mountain. 

IS The Britiah Empire eomprises the following foreign poaiessions,— J» JTwroy*.*— Malta, Gibraltar, Helgi>land. In Amtr" 
tea .*— British Amnlea, British West Indiei, Bermudas, Balize, Britiah Guiana, Falkland la. In .<4tia .— Almoit all Hindoa- 
tao, iueluding Ceylon ; Tenasserim Provinces, Pego, Malacca, Singapore ; Hong Kong, Aden. 7a Africa ;— Cape Colony, Sierra 
Leone, Natal, Golnea Posseisiona, Mauritlaa. St. Helena, and other iiles. In AiutraUuia .— Aottralla, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Norfolk I. Pni§eUd flffotei :— lonUui lalea. Moaqnito Kingdom, several state* in India. 

1 temx. ' awi'-dei^ne. • oose. 4 U-a'-ter. * griu'-idge. • ed'4u' 



E nr a L A N s . 

Square miles, (Including Waloa,) 58.000 : Pupuiatiou, 17,923.0u0: to a square mile, 900. 

4. England, tho nucleus of the empire, is tho best cultivated, the most populous, 
tho wealthiest, and most powerful part of the United Kingdom. 

Sl It is " anchored at the side of Europe, and right In the heart of the modem world :" and " ht finished with a pencil 
instead of a plow.** The elimaU is humid, and comparatively cool ; tho Burfaee agreeably diversified by hill and dalCf— hi 
Wales, mountainous ; rivers, remarkable for slow currents, and hence favorable to commerce ; miarrois, varioos and veiy 
valuable ; toil, fertile ; agriculture, unsurpassed ; manufactures, unrivaled hi extent and variety ; fiskeritM, prodnctiv* ; 
navy and commerce, the greatest hi the worid; exporu, cottons, woolens, iron goods, cUks, glass, brass, thi, coal ; educm- 
tion^ defective, but improving. 

G. Towns. — 51, over 20,000 inh. each. London, on the Thames,^ the metropolis of 

the Britibh Emphe, is the largest and most Important city hi Europe or hi Christendom, and probably hi the worid. Liv- 
erpool Is the second city, and chief sea-port ; Mandueter is noted for the cotton mnnnlacture ; Birmingham, for hardware; 
Leeds, for woolens ; NewcastU and Sunderland, for coal ; Greenwich,* for its observatory ; Shrjfield, for cutlery ; Bristol and 
Mull, as Important porU ; Bath, for mineral springs ; Norwich and York, for cathedrals ; Stratford-on-A'von, aa tha births 
place of Shakspeare; Portemouth, Plymouth, Okatham, JFoohnch, as naval ports. 

7. Wales, from which the Prince of Wales derives his title, is inhabited by de- 
scendants of the ancient Britons. The soil Is rather poor; much pasture-land ; bari< y and oats raised ; mining, impor- 
tant ; exports, mhieral products, cattle, home-made flannels and hosiery. Towms.— ik/er'fAyr T)fd*vU, noted for iron and eoal 

ndnes ; Swansea, for copper smelthig ; HoVyhead, aa the starUngpofait for DubUn. 

[ f 

SCOTLAND. "^ 

Square miles 29,500: Population, 2,889,000: to a square mile, 98. 

8. Scotland is noted for beautiful lake scenery, and for its parochial schools. 

9. The country Is divided by the Grampian Hills, (the principal water-shed,) hito the Highlands tai the north, and tha 
Lowlands hi the south. The surjace is mountahious, espedally hi the north ; climate, humid : soil, generally poor ; coaai, 
deeply hidented ; Ulands, rocky and sterile ; lakes, numerous; rivers, small ; agricuUure, skiUfhl ; taain^/aefarcs and pka- 
ries, hnportant ; roads, excellent ; religion, rigid Presbyterlanlsm ; ezporu, cottons, Unens, woolens, silks, iron, fish, coaL 

10. Towns. — 8, over 20,000 inh. each. Edinburgh^ is tho capital and literary me- 
tropolis; Glasgow, the most commercUd town, is noted for the cotton manuCscture ; Aberdeen, a port, for cottons and 
woolens ; Dundet, for Unens ; Paisley, for cottons, silks, and shawls ; Greenock for commerce and manofiMtnna. 

IRELAND. 

Square miles, 32,600 : Population, 6,550,000 : to a aquare mile, 900. 

11. Ireland is often called the " Emerald Tsle," from its bright green appearance. 

12. IU chief divisions are Ulster, Mnnster, Lehister," Connaugfat The surface is mostly flat , water-eystem, extensive ; cU- 
mate, mild, but humid ; soil, fertile, but one-tenth bog ; treea, scarce ; agricuUure, backward , potatoes, oats, flax, cultivated ; 
harbors, excellent ; eiporu, linen, the great staple ; butter, agricultural produce. The established religion hi Protest* 
autism, but Romanism predondnates ; schools, increasing ; several colleges ; the viceroy is styled Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

13. Totons, — 7, over 20,000 inh. each. Dublin, the capital and second port, is 

noted for its beautlfhl public edifices, extensive commerce, and manuOsctnres ; fc/fosC, the chief port, for Unen and eot* 
ton manulkcturcfl ; Armagh, as the ecclesiastical metropolis ; Londonderry and Ooteoy," as porta : Covk, WttarJ&rd, and 
Limerick, are all largely engaged In the provision trade. (For TidnitT of DuS'in. see i>. fC. ) 
-bur-ruh. * ieeth. • fuiL •nay. »• Ujeu'-^ler. » fawl'-waj. 
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"L BoandATii^ of Fm^oct ^h ctum., D-r Mtnilt, fi^m, cu the K. ; oy, s-4, i^j, 
DU tlu £. ^ M'Q left, frill ao tbo a ; ^J bnyt Jl-c on tli« W, (See p* JB.) Monn^ 
tnioA on tta« S. ^ f * — ou ittm Ld J, n* a snmU repnblie. Noted cop* 1 l^H-t^^->^ja 
Uti<» N. W. EnifUiili lAlea ueor III C-L W^t Frtticli laiuul W, c*f Italy? C-a. 
^, t^.> III (iflpjtall A-o,^ — thu birtU^pkcD of Xa^HoJcou L 

2. WliBt mooutaUu form ibM water-fllwMl t C-a,* J-a^ T-*.* O«oeml «»UTfia trf 
iuo«t of UiQ riren f lotd what (k» Ihd cbief onm fluw f ^m, Tbii s-n* Into i-h 
cbiUL ; L-o^ ood GHp, Into D-y bay ^ Rh?, into L-a goiZ. 

3L PrliU3liiiiJ towiu in tlm K. and N. E. of Fninc* 1 f-b, n-u, and K-p,* cm tbc Jt-e ; 
C-g, 0Jt i-h than, j C-b^" <ni D-r itmlt; a-g, 0fl B-e, and iidU4 for Lta calkeOnil. 
lu Ihe W, HinlS.W, T N-i.'aii Irf ; Be ftud B-e/*™ n-y boy y T-e" and B-i,"i»i qns. 
In the Sl E* \ K-a" ond T-n.'* (h* m-o lea; L-a, ea B-flt wbara the S-e me«tti IV 
SPAIN. 
i. Bonndajifti of Spohi f ts-y boy, f-c, *ti thfi N. ; X-a lea, on tba E. ; M-d «e% 
or fttiiilt, on the a ; l*-!, a-c^ on tUe W, What group of ivki^ on tbo E. T B-ei— 
Compdalug M ft. «'0, l-o,"* Wbat Sponlfib islis K* W. of Africa t Canary I*ic», 
<Sffe p. 57,)^tbe largert bdand la T-e. <Sefl imBll mop.) 

5l Wbleb and ^bcro oiv tha uoteJ capf4f oO* F-c, on Ibo K. TV. ^ Tt, ozi tha 
3» Fiioclpul moujitaiu rougt^ ? C-f^ Twj, s-si-a, s-n-O^— eaeb fonnlng a diirtinct 
water-tfied. Chief rivers J u-o, T-a, a-a^ a r< aU flowljig Into the ^-c; E-o^ Into 
the M n »efl. CliJef towns on tSio eoflfit* 1 C i. Or, M-a, B-a j B-o, on tfa«i X. Alaa 
Lii till* Lalerlur? «-d, near the T-a; V-d, iiej? U-o; E-e aud C-a, (m O-r; O-a, In 
Ibo 3^ Th^wuA in thti Balear'iC kkii i F-o, i^ M-a; U Oj aa M^a. 
BKLOIUM. 
6. Baundarlea of Belcfum? H-d, qq the K. ; P-a, on Ihn E. j r-^;, on the S. ^ 
jr-h aeo, on tho W-— tlic K. W. part ia occupied by Flunilen, Wbkb and when 
are tbe cbi#f TivtnT H-c, *«L" Chief towni? u-Sh tli^ capita], in the tnt«t|or} 
at una 1 p, DJ* *■! J 1--I3, on M-t j O-d, on the comt — 5. E* (*f the capital ta W-a, 
SWITZERLAND. 
~ Banadaritfs of SwUj^flnndT oy, on tht^ K. Oad E, ? l-y* on the S. ; r^ 
«ii the W. HooalolDi on Ui borders 1 Jtw on thu W. j P-A-^ff L-a a* R-m, ou the 
S. "Which and irhera 0m the inoru nc^te^d AlpLnd pHiik^l n-a^ Q-^n-d. — Id thu P^A l 
e. rrincipnl loktBl o-n, on tha 8* W* ; C-e, on th^ X. E.— «ltiirut«d overS 
mU^, pnd #iirtonnded by ronmntJE: Hcenory, Chief livcref H-e, HowLag N. 
llimugh C-4» lake ^ H-e, flowing W. throngh O-a lake. Chief towna T I^«, oa A-r ; 
O^a. Ob O-a bke ; 0^, an R-c; Z-h^'^ near Z^h lalu ; L-n, en. L-ti Ittka. 




PORTUGAL. 

d. How U PortnK&l bonndcd f K. and E. by a-n ^ S. and Wl by Ibe A-c. The 
*3.TV". cnpe f B-F t. Whlcli-fcnd whei* arc the chief river* I D-o, Tt, G-a.— ^1 rifiing 
In ft-a. Ftinclpol towoB on or near the qun*i T L-n, o* T-* i Oho, oh D-^j j c-b+ frl. 
DENMARK. 

10. Boundaticfl at I>enmark I Skag^r Hack (p. £8) on the N.; C-t, the Sound, 
o-c uta, M-g, on the B. i E-e rircTi betwmi it ftnd Bonover, on the EL : N^b BOOt 
on the Yt'. Which and whori'^ la the mciBt prominent capo T B-n or the Skatr.-^ 
on th*i N. The laigest pravlocBl J^L— forming the K. port of Jntland tn^nin- 
ftila. Prlnclpol lalandat I-d, T-nj nnd D-m, S. E. of s^n. Chief |(]ttdbT C*n, 
on Z'd inland i O^ on ¥-n laiund; A-a, a isuburt> of UntDbtLrg, on the £-e. 
HOLLAND. 

3 L Boundari*B of Holland 1 ir-b aea, on the \V. and N, ; H-r, r-a, on tba R j 
0-m, en thi? S, Which and uhere ia the princl|^ aea or bciyf z-JE-tii Chief 
iLviTi 1 llH^t lirom r^a ;, M-a,^* from u-m. — both Honing Into the N-b aea bj acrenil 
montha. Ptlnclpal tovraar Aju. A-m, cifilhfi! Y,>*anannof the Z-Z-e; n-m.,011 
MB i H-c,» the capital, De^ the W, cuast ; L-n" nnd U4»" ow t*-e j O-n, lu the X. 




RBOAFITULATIOK, 

PitA:<rK,_Bonad It PrfncipkJ gti;fr Li. Cflpet t-H-e. Monntahi*! F-«» 
C B, JO, va, Hlvcra ? B-c, U o< »^. Ttiwna T r b, the lorg«:Bt ; LB, ¥ a, B-i, tt-n. 

Br AIN.-^Boimd it. Prtndpol capes ! r-e, P-1, T-i** Wandst »^ Rlvcmt T4, 
D^J, tm, o-r^ k-o. Lnrgcat town! a^ Other Importont one* I tns» *-*, c-t 

BELOtU^.^Bonnd It When? ii Flander* 1 Whlcrh are ibu chief riven T K-c. 
B-t Largt^t town } q a. Next two r 0*t Ai>» Other noted onuBt L-f, W-o, O^L 

Bwit^:tiLA?rt),»Boqnd U. PHnelpol uoountaluH f J-o^ a-l Peoka t do, 
(j.3.flKL Lakes? o-o, cr-c. Bitrre 7 TL^. R «. Chief towni T O-a, 1-e, B-*. 

PORTtroAL.^Bonnd Jt. Principal riven f T^, Do. Chltf townit I i^n.o-o. 

D£?tMA[ix«_D<^iiad it. Clilef hilaniLi T a^d. P-n. Capt^l S-n. TowubT C-n^AHL 

HoLLANn.^Boand it Prhicipul aeoi Z*Z-o. Blverat R-e, m-*. Lniierf 
town T A-m, The ntxt two ! Riii. H-e. Other important townaT L-n, ut, 

TVlLot i« aaid, Above, of Stnial>ourgf Z. Balearic laka T 1 Canary Li]»l I. 
HoantoinB of Bpala 1 !h Lakea Geneva and Constanca T 3. Rhine and Bhcmo 
rircnT a Rivera of Portneal? 0. JatlnadrllX Alloaof Id Bhino and Mona 
rtveriT IL AniBtenlunT IL Epguel II* 



FRAKCC. 

Square m'll^s ff^^XJ^ poptiktloEi, 3d,71ti^D{H) : to a iquire mHa, 170. 

1. FiiAXce has long been a leading power in Enropo. 

H Ji rankf next to Ro^aui and Aciritrla In extent and |»opuiation, and to Eug- 
Jaud in munnfucturea. TbD turfaa la rather l£at; 10^1, fertUe 1 /tf»«(r, exten- 
sive ; rln». numeroiu^ clw^M^^ HAlubrioaa, 

3, The earjwrij are silkSi cottons, woolena,wme» brandy, 

lacv^ Jewelry, glovea. The €trmy |g larg^. and the moiEt effi^etive in Enrope; 
nmrrj^ next t^j thu Dritlrii, the grvatcat In the world; educalioiit defecLlTe.*< 

4, Towfijf. — 51, over 20,000 inh, each. Par'is, the 

cap^al nod metTopoila of the empire, U the gn}-««t city hi the wnrld* In popn- 
1 at ion, it rxEnki nexl to London ; but la hefcirc it In the aplendor cif Ita polocen 
and wurkd oi art, and pr^^^minent En iKientlflQ and Jitemry character. 

£>. L^vHs m Rutt^d fur silks ; MitrseiUci^ ob tho ebitrf pan; Bordttaux, 
for wine and brandy, ili»a*tH* for eottonai: Ceiait* oa the port of departure for 
England; Hurtt,* tut tbo poit of Poria; I*Juim4j for a flne Oothle eathedraij 
^ontainehitttu^ and VtrtaiUct (near Poriji). fur palacea ; Or*imnM, fbrita defL-nse 
ugialma tbci Engliah by Joan of Arc ; Bnttt Tankrn^* CherUfUrg^, oh nnvai i>ort& 

6- AxDORRA, or AxDORRE, IS a i^mall ry public on tho 

B* alope «f the PymnccB, lietween France and 8paln, wtUi nhaut lO^QOO tnliobU- 
oiita^ th« eapltal la Aniorta, or And^trs U llcilU^ 

SWZTZERI.AND. 

Elqtiare mV.m*^ l^M^ v Vo^Vklw&\Qn, 2^im,X!^ : tu a ■quaro mile, IM. 

7> BwrrzERLAND Ifi noted for its lake and mountain 

ftdePiei'y- Thr rircrt ore vi'^iy nmiieiiaii4, hut nipld uiid Little tmvtgable; mit, 
fc^rtJtjr in ihti valleyii, — ctennU anuw on tho monntnlisBi Immense gloek^ra and 
aL^rnluochea common;^ tnuuit tmde eim^ldemblv ; td^aaion^ remarkably good^ 
^LTjfortM* iilika, rfhlKjaitf watehem jtwclr)' j cuttle, cheeac. 

5, Towftj. — :j* over 20,000 inh. each, Bebnh, tho cap- 
it ui. U n beantittd town; lUaU M the im-«t cnuuni.'rcl[d town; Grnee^ ia noted 
f*>r wntchr.a and jewelry ; SrM^f^UKit^ fur n Ciitonict, 



SPAIK AND FORTTTOAL. 

BfAlh — SqitEU-ir mili'i, l£>O,0fl0i Population, 14,DtH>,0iH> i ti,> a iqiur^ mi^tr^ M. 
PeitTVDi L— Square Eoii^i, 3S,0W: PopnlAtioti, ^500<,0O0: te a Hjoore ndle, ItX^, 

9. Spa IX and Portugal, once noted for maritime en- 

trrprliw aad political importiLnc?, &r^ now cDnipamti^'eiy Indgolflctuit atateai. 
The loEU of Brazil deprived Portugid of '* the brightcat jewel In ber crown," 

10, These states occupy the Spanish peninsula, and 

reftemble ench ether, t^hjalcally and politically, in many paniculara ; the inte- 
rior is a large tabie4and ; ri^rra, long bat not deep ; soil, very fertile hi Porin- 
galt-^leidi HO in Spain ; m^HufitctMrtt, depmaed ; eatnmvrer, not aourlaldng; td^ 
acstioH, defective, btit Spain baa 11 unlvenitlet. 

11- Spain, — Espports, — Wind wool, raisins, lead, 

fjoiekiiilver, orangLs, lemonH, oiive-alt Tokhm. — ItARRiD, the eapltol, and ml- 
deaco of tbe royal fhmily : 23 mile* K, W. of It, is Ihe celebrated palace of the 
Sttmriaii Ca^dii aad Baretlffnii, \inponaD.X porta; &Tiif£r, noted for ita tohaceo 
manufactory \ Oranada, KoJlEnriii^ Gir'dova, Mi^a^a, Tobfdo, Gihral^tara on 
almiT'dt impregnable fortreaa, b«loneato England,** 

13, Portugal, — Exports. — Wine, oranges, lemons, 

gtapei, almonda, &es^ aalt, cork. TVimu,.*-^ over 30^000 Inh. each. Ll^DOV, 
the eapital, haa a ftiee harbor, and an eilenMve rommeire ; the earthtiaake of 
1775 d*^itTtiy*Hl eO,OO0 tf tbe inhaLlljinta, Oporto, the acoond iwrt^ ia noted for 
the p0ft wine trade ; Gsim'irti^ for a onlreralty. 

DENMARK. 

Sqaart milet, s:],OCI}^ PoptihtiDn, 2,^00, c:D0: to a iqaara tnlle, lt>0. 

13. Denmark, hoty a petty kingdom, onco extended 

[ta away over moit of the tieij^hbeting ooantHefl, lucludhig' evea EagiLand and 
part of Scotland, The i^dal in exlensiVB j avrfacc, flat ; muEJ^ varioiia, — nuiny 
litiitha and mor^bea; mnch paattLre-laud ; a^tculiure^ good; txpoftt^ vartooa 
grainF* nipe-«ced» pototoea, dairy produce, horp^, exen, bidefl. 

14, Toicm. — 2, over SO, 000 inh, each, Copenhagen, 

the copitol, ifl a beaotlfnl town and atroagly fortified; ^^toad, near Uamhtirg, 
la noted for oommerco and niannikctuiva. |,Saa mapS} p. 97.) 



HOIiIiAND. 

Suture mllui, 1^500: Fopulnlion, 3vMC',i^/U^ to a tijiiBre oittf^ ^90. 

15, Holland is noted for commerce, and for tho Indus- 
try of ita idhobltanta. It wo^ ouee n powerttd repablh:, bnt now nwka oulj aa 
a aecond-rale kidgdom. The tnnrfsa ia kwer than the i(ea» and protected by 
djkcB; ctbma^ bumid nnd foggy ; mil, very fertile ; ^^TicH#irrt,aiiperJorT — rieh 
poatorvB; erporu^ bntteri chtcae, linen, apirila, eoloolai pnxJnce; commuititM' 
XiDKf much by eonala; fortrtttif, Btrt^ng; &itfc<tlioitr good and gcuenii,>* 

16, Towns. — Up over 20,000 inh, each. The Hagcb 

fa the aeat of govemuient, and properly Oie capital ; AwvitiTdai^ the eommercial 
metropolia and crowuing-placo of the klugn, la Interpect^d In ^vrtj direction 
by canola, foiming niimcrona l&Umda ; lioacni&m la the Bcci^Bd pact. 

BELaiTTM. 

Sqnan EnDea. 1 ],C0 i Pupu'ittou, 4,3SliK)0 : to a iqnafv mUe, 3ft2, 

17, BELGiii'M, *'tho baltle-fiLdd of Europe," and tho 

tao«t deajtely popnlnted conntry, exeelit is ninnnfactnrea and agrieultbre. The 
witrfaet hi mofftly low ; rJatra nnmerooa^ with alow enrreati ; mintroiM^ abnndajlt i 
eHmnte and toil, much aa in Holland ; erporta, wooleuA, tlnena, eAltons. lace, bard- 
ware, cutlery ; flax, hemp, oll^ cool ; ftfttrtttu, very numeroua,^ 

18, Totem. — 12, over S0,000 inh, each, BrlVsbls, 

the cflpitol, k noted Pir lace and carpeta : 10 milea 3, E« of tt, ia WaterUm^ laracui 
fer the defmi of Kapaleou L liy the duke of Welliugtcin, Antwrrp la boded llBi 
Ibe commerchil t* uiiwrtam ; Lif^e^ for flre^ORiuiu GketU, for Ibe treaty fit prtica 
between England and the United Statea. 

QTJESTIOKS. 

^Vhnt is said of Prance f 1. Iia runk, lUrfacVf etct Si Exporta, »t& I % 
T<m DB T 4. Purlf 7 i. Lyoni, Uamellleit etc. f & Andorrul 0. What, of Swil- 
terlond r 7. Ita Hverm aoU, etc. f T, Towna T B. What, of Spain (tud Pbrra^ 
gal 7 P. Tbelr BititibCfl, riiverv, ctcT ID. Eiporla aud cklcf towna c-f Spoiat 
11.— of Portugal! liL 

What U «nid of Deumark T 15. Its coast, enHhce, etc. f I^ Toirna > 11, 
\Mio!,of noUandl 15. Surihcf, cUnsate, ete. t 15. Towna » IS. TTbat, of Bel- 
glnmf 17. Snrface, rivets, etc. 7 17. Ti>iErt]B t IS. 



^3 The fgreif n piwH-uluui of Franfi* ora :— Algeria, in Afilea ; floiirbon t*, In the InilJou Ocenu \ Pendleberry, in HhidoaUa j 
Cajetiue, In Suoth Anu'ricaj and the Prencb Weit IiidtuK. Tim French^ u a nalion^ are lively, goed^tmtnutvd, pulitc, and In- 
^ciiJoinj but defloJt-nt In utabllily mud ttrvngth of chazwUr. Thej aro reputed pdlant, hnt their wotortt *tp tmplcijed in af- 
rItiultur.Ll uid other hard IaInti, ^utl the t rsd«4tneu leave iba uianagepieut of their ihepp to their witv*, while Ihey themjclvei 
»r«- at eaft'i, proineiiade*, mud i*lhpt placVl i>f anaaaemeut, Exevpt tbts iiimltfm jiartf, the inwn* fratrtlly ara ill buSlt, bavfti| 
uKTTow, Irr^Fuhir itieet^ auii3)Hia«dof Ufh heoiea, each of wbkh, eonsliClnf of many aterie*, nrrea ai the reildeiuo of feeY- 
eral faxoilleq. fiut thr^ have, oiaallyr €iie public walfca ihadBdJ|| bee*, and sardena opeu to tho pql>Iie, 

^4 Olbralt&r li tbe key tv thv Madltermneau : 3t^ fortUtcfttSiRHB peatlj atreugtheaed by ^!eti«,-i eut in thd loUd roek, 
^ On Mount St. Beruard ti a oDaveut cf Auiuitiae tnonl^PpW #«vq^ ibemaelvei to tbe velkf and U:rlter of travelen. 
Tbt} dnfi kept befe b^Te aBv«d maiiy liTe4 bf their lafaelty In §mBk§ prnaui buried ander tbe anew. Two ^est rt'f ifmetm ef 
fa-ven'. ' voali. * Banc, V • Iwar. • hah'-Tcr, r r*nn«. > kal'-li^ 

ta ttcU. » a.H/-dk *■ uiiuM, " , 



I ah-yat'-tdiKh 



educatEou la hand In S w!taeTlind,<^P«italoii!, at Tverduu. In the Canton af Vand ; and thi Felleiiberi, at UufWyl, near Beine. 
SB KaUaiid (low lajid) takei IU< name from iti principal pTDvlac<>, and Belpiani, from Ita old tuhabitanti. Tbrvu CAuatrlei 
wepp of old ityled NetherlaniU, cr Low Cntintriei; iml In 18^, when tbey were aepacatcd, tbe N. piriL waa called the K,lii|- 
dam of the Nrtberlaiidi, and tbe S., ibt^ Kingdom ef Brl^am. Holland wvh^m about ^ miUloni poandi Lf butter to Euf- 
Und i and her farel^ poiKHiona fuml^h meat of tba eluvr* and mitmt'ii u^ed in the world. Biany ef Ibe in«r«h*'i uf Ei:tland 
have been drained, and the water pumped yp tulo eauala wbieli lurronnd the fl^rlda, by meana of wlad<mlUi, In thla maaner, 
larfa fertile tncta, tailed pof^fra, have been reclaimed. The waUra of Haartcm Lake have rveeutiy biK'n drown off by «»- 
ploying H loTfe iteam engine i fit the pnrpote* and A6,0O0 aerra bave tbua b«ea f^aiu^d, Tbe wbcZe etiy of Amatevdain) iM bnUt 
ou an Immeuio uumlier cyf plica ; beneet aecArdhiff to Eraamni, "the Inlbabftaiita Lve on tba tofia nf tma,^^ 
CT E^ote 2T, Tcferrcd to under Belgiuto abuvv, la faaud on p, fTT. 
» ti32iti. '■ ba-yonn'. H to<i^hira'. " >iflr^*. " tnh-ialiV, »* tie^lmj'. I*e^ce*-Mh, 

"baif, " "nt'Kl™, a« yoa'-ttikJU 
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(y T** AmirioA aui PruMiaii *^** *'* »oftfc*if vii^ ^viCria and Pruaia. 

L 0]tR«AiiT.— What do«fl LI comprf*"! (Sw No. S In tut bdowj Wliat 
impurtuii itftUt to tho K.! German PniMla, H-u, H-r, o-f; nod Hff, c^malvtlair 
«f Mfeklenbii^ Schwcrlc^ nod Meckl^aburg Bm-J'lu ; (tbe laitcr Li tn tbe S. £., 
•^M 8 DQ tin? map itatidiaa fur it, «i diown In tbfl Table ;) Bnmswkk (B qq 
the Bi(ip»> betWDcn Eoflt^ni imd WfsUira PruBBtik 

X PrincLpitl stitt?» io thu 3, 1 O-A-a, l^s, W-g< C n. Id tbu middle portJoa f a-y, 
HCU Vii^ B-t>t (i e. liette Dtmnitadt,^ a^^ t e. the eaxfl>6lat«ffl ; b«iUki other 
smaU AUcA. (For tiiUDet aad al>brovLatloiu of Uia otlirci*^ sea TabK) 

3. Wliieh luid wfaera tir« tba priacliKal muuntoIniT £-0^ {Le, Ore Uta.) and 
m-O-e,* (Qlant llbi.)^ boLh ccidprls^d In the Bndctlc rouge; D F~t^ Id Baden; 
and the H&fti IdtM, In tha W. of Eastern i^ruiwla. 

i, liow 1» thp 00110117 divided by tbo moontaiui t Ant. Into Nortb of Lower 
G enn any, iMid South <jt Upper O ennany. IrV hat birge rivers drain tbe N- Blopo ? 
R-e, Ee, and Wr, flo^Lng Into the N-h sen; o-r, lolo the B-c »ea^ M^Dt a tiraaeb, 
of tlie B-t Wbot oau dralofl tha 3. elopu T ^nn. The Dannhc. 

& d^/ 7>3r»M«— Wbal 0D« In tbe K. W. of Germany f a-n, tm w-^i H^r ood 
Q-n,* both da L-« hi Hwiovcr ^ D-k» capital of BmuawiclL What, bi the N. C^x- 
doilre of Pnuala) f H-g, ^a E-u; L-k, near n-c iBaj s-n, Siipltal of u-i^o. 

6* Cbltf Tovma Id the W^. of tba idJddle part T F-t. <rn h^h ; k-i» ant B-e, and D-t, 
m capital, both In U-D t; €-}, capital of U-^^-L Xa tho E. ? t^o, a capital, an K-e, 
L-e,' F-f J all In fly. What cmei In thtf 8. Vf. t c-e,' eapJinl of u-n, on it-e j i-t, 
& capital, 09 K-r, and ir-ii], oa p^Q^—both la w g. What^ in Bararlii t uh,* the 
capllalt en I^t;^^ A fft N^^<> itt Narenibcr^g. 

7. PRCrssiA.— How it It dlTlded T Hn#. Into Eaetcra and WeBrcm IhTieSlo* 
Wbat atatn brtw«ea the two parti I li-r, h-c-J, Branswick* M'bnt Bca and 
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eoaatrU-B border on Eaitcm Pruiiftla t ti^ ^a, oa the N, ; Roular dq th& K : A a, 
on the ^. What couatriea. on Western Pnuwhi? r-e, fiu the 5. ; B-tQi aad IIol^ 
iautl or iho Kinedom of tba N-s, on the \V. Cblcf rivers in W^tera Proioial 
B-Ct M-CL In Eflfitem Pmialat E*e* o-r, v-n. General coaree of tbe riTerat 

B. cai<f Toipiif*— What Germnolc one* ki E&mem Fruiala I D-n, the capital, 
an fre; Fro, near the eapllal; M-g, ml K-e; Bo, rt, aad &-a, i^a o-r, Olbtra 
(ool iu GcTjnany) f Kg, In the N. R ; P-g w DaotiJc, oft v-a ; r u, pn w^. 

9, What onca (Geftnanle) in Weileni PraMia 1 D f nud t-p," <m R-e ; Erd, east 
of i>-f J M'lf , fl* E*, in tha N. J A4'C-e, la tba W. ; T-a. aa M-a, in iba a 



HEOAPITULATION, 

OmiMAMT.— WbJfb U Iha largest Germanic state T O-AiL The nejit tlii^l 
German FrtusiBf D-a^ H^r The next (bnaT w^, d n, a-y. The largeai rfrerT 
D-e. Becoadf R-e. Tbe twolaiiger townif v-n, capltul of la; V-Ut capltalof 
r-a, Thu free cities I Anw. Hg and Lk, both neorly encloied by Holatelu, 
and P-Dt by Hanover : P-t, l>etvreen JS-n ami tbe two IleasasL 

PnusaiA. — What aen and countriei border od It* two mnln dlvisloiu t (See JCo. 
6abOfe.> Priucipal rivorat R^^, I*, v a,o r. The lajg^t towa T B-n, Kent 
two ( D'ti ^ c« (hi Waaieni f<l> Otber larga towaa J tt-g, thg, A^a, M-f . 



GERMAZTT. 

Sqaire diUai, 33&,000; ropulatioa, 4i,0O0,0O0 : to s tq-aniv mile, tTfi. 

1. G BAM ANY, the ancestral domain of moat of the Eumpcan sovereigns^ and tbe 
" father-land of thought," takes the highest rank in the arts, sciunoes, and civiUzation. 

H This eoualry hai f aried In etteat to every ceattuy Bince Jt flret became known io the Honjana At present, It eom- 
pr[Ke4 all the «tate« of Centrtd Europe that are anlted nndar the Germanic CoafuderatlDO, viE», 30 birio^pt'ndent Htatea ; 
aJbont one-tblihl of the AuAtrLan Empire ; sioiit of tbo kingdom of Pra«ala ; Hel'atebi and Lanenborg,]^ bclongloe Ui Den 
mark ; Dntcb Lnxeinbnrg, and tba f^¥0 eltlei of Hamburg, Fnmkfort, Bremen, and Lab«ek« 

0. Although Germany includes so many states, it is much \i^m in extent than the 

■Inffla territory of Kebraska, and e^JneiMembly BnuUler thaa tbe 9tate of Texaet Tbe atates ore, m moit ea^ed, fitrazigely 
commlagtect : »onie conaltt of iaolnled^ paria pr^mlacuonaly acatiercd or wedged in atcong tbf reaii, while otbera are 
irbolly eael<Med by larger oaea, — prenentlag the general apiK^aranee of being Interlnckad, or mortked Into one anotbef. 

4, Austria ia the leading power, and its plenipotentiary presides in the federal as- 

■f tnbly or Diet, which bolda itt aesaloai at Frankfort-on-the-Matn. The caoMi of Ocnoany la not estteuiive, and la defl- 
ci^nl in good harborv ; tiuiuntainM, nuineroua ; riweft, ahoat ^jU uarignble^ mid " 35,000 oth<^r atreains -"' moH, good In Central 
And Bw Oertaany ; foratt^ ejttetAlve; ttlrtr and the useful metJiJa abundant ; miaeraf ^m^s, the laoiht aoied in Europe. 

5- The productions are mueh the same in all tbe states, — rye, wheat, barley, oata, 

ftaz. hepft, and tbe viae ; tcoof in a grvat ataple la 8axony ; cown&ce, Incraaalng, being facilitated by tbe SSg^llvercin or 
Cnatoma' League ; aporUt wool, timber, gralnt linen, salt pTovl«Li:]nfi, wine, teyt ; tdu^/alt&n, eieellent, — S3 nalveraklea^ 

6. The Hartz Mts,, In the north-west of Germany, abound in minerals, and are the 

cradle of many popnlar anperatitlon^, Tba Broeken, ihclr eolxatnatlDg point, \m remarkable for the optical phenemenon 
known at " the Specter of the Brockcn." Tbe «aiieiy of tih« Rhlao la remarkably picmreaqtie, atteactiag annunlly ahoal 
900,000 tanrtpii, chiefly Engliid^^^ 

"A ]3i;iBa^[ias Qf mil twsuUei ^ itraimi ul dalli. And etiiflf|«sq ositlHi, linatlilna it«m ftinweUi^ 

Fmlt. roltase^ crms, wood, cu^mfiaid, xajjunUffi, Tinv,^ From eT*T ^^^ l^ftfy wiJEi wniiti rtun grixaly dwvit*-*— Btiuiw, 

^uttthHt. — CbaracteriEe Genaaay. 1. It* e&teut ? 2. What doc* It compriae at present 1 H What It eald of ita com- 
pnmtlve ttseT 3. Of the etntea la general 13. Of Autftrlo. iu porticnlar i 4. Coait of Germany t 4, Uonntoinii, rivara, 
etc ? 4, Prodnctlonat conuaereeT etc f ^ Whut^ of the llnrts Mta t G. Tbe Bhlae? C. 

What U nald of PrnSHlal 7. Of Ite twa main divlek>asl 7. Of Brandenburg I 7. Other provloceit 7, Other poawn* 
aloofl of PruBSIaT B* Productiona of sotae of the provlnres T S. Exportat ± Surface, mloerala, etc. 1 D. Whal, of the 
towna of Germaay ! 10, Of the federal finpltal t la Other larga towni! 10. Towna In Bavaria t 10, Jn Smony 1 lU 
In HaaoTer t 11, In other statea t 11, Townij la Priiiaia ? 12, Id Enitcra Praaila 1 13, In We*teni PmHda 'i 12L 

ST Bfljlinni ti 10 dea«ly peopled^ that It preient* tbe eppearmnce of one Ttit contiunaui viilmo, which cmuied Philip II. el 
fipsitj to exdalm, ^*Thn k mi^ en* ffrtat to»*." Tbe iiihabltanti of Fluiden ire caUed Flemln^r*. The river c*l1ed In Bel- 
dam the Ma€*t, Kid in KolUnd th* Uaa*. U called la Frnacc, wbero it ti***, tbo M*iu^ and li o^immoaly known by thst name, 

SI Huuhure, Labeck, and Bremen, are the onij rematuiag members of the fsmoiia Hajataiie f^i^frve. which onceoompriiad 
*Hfer BO of the most eoajm«rclal towni^ sad became »a formidshle to the N. of Europe dwfin| ihti UtttldJu Ajes, 

The /oUifioin^ notn arp r^errtd tiftm p.^. 

19 Aaitria rsaks smon^ the richeit mineral rf|]cjti» of Euri^pe. Some of the |cl4 title ea which weru worted hy the Ranjanr, 
aim funitih sa uadlrolnhhi-d quantity. The mftnufacterljig interest ti comperati^ely moit important In the Oermsn statee. 
Bohemia and Hormtla are espeeloMy noted far Jfam 1 Styris, for inn end if^rl ^oedj ; MorsTla and Lower Auitri*. forawlflu .* 
Bohemia, for pUn. Auitria haa a remarkahlfl uamher of hrewrrlei and dfitiUeriei. Moat at the ttnaf, includitif tbe faaiom 
Tokay, comet from Hungary; brandy, from Oallcia ; hmr, ttnm Bohemta, sod the other German statei. 

3a Italy abouDds In reuialiK of antiquity, which aflTiard enitiUIte models to tbe rtadent of the fine mrti, and intereiltog ob- 
ject* to tbe tittvi-lar and ichnlar. In Taicaoy, these rematsji beapeak a clvlllaatlon eren older than Eome. 

31 Oteeeo waa anhject to Turkey till IB2X, when it rL'beHe4 and by the sialatanee of Eailaad, France, and f^VM^ BcMend 
It* ItidrpetJdeaee lu 1829. Tbfr Ionian ttepublle li mnder tbtr pTotectioxi of fingland, which appotata the goTeriiof. 

3> The Sscdlalau StaCea aed Venetla ptedeci^ mott ef the Ztalfsn lilL Fiedmont;. in Sardlnfa, ii noted u the abmlaDf tba 

Walitium, who sum-Tcd ao berolrally In drfrnfo of the Ptotettsnt ftltb. Elba, a Tutcan Ilia ad, li noted m the tempnriry 

t ihwa-wen', » beas darm^^tat, i aaa. 4 «rta ga-heer'-gab. ' ree^^ea fu-bocr'-fah. a lut'-tiix-en, 

14 Ibd'- 



PRI7SSIA. 

Sqnare mllei, )D0,OOO: fopulatlon, 16 300.000- to ■ rquare mile, ISL 

7, PftussiA, whose rise has been rapid and e^itraordinary, ranks as one of the five 

great powers of Karope, The ktngflom coasista mainly of " Eaiteru Pnu^BJa" and " Western or m^euUb Pruiala," two 
difitinet and very nnaqual portloua, that nre about 40 tnilea apart. The province of Bratidtnbarg !a the niieleaa or bq^ 
of the kiagdam; the other provinces arc^Prusala Proper, (inclnding E. and W. Prujisia,) Poten^ Pomeranla. SUeatat and 
8a3tony, In EaBtero Pm^iiJa; Westphalia, and the RldDe Province, in nhealsh Frustiia. 

8. Prussia ;;oniprises, also, several inalgnificant and ]8f)lated territories, that are 

enclosed by the other Oerman .^Taten, nbenish Pmaela ts sa euUcd Iroai bc-lng Intctif^Hrted by tbe Rhine^ (the ancient 
Jikatiu,} Pruflnia Proper and Posen, together, are termed PmsSlaa Poland. Silesia ia uoted for linen *, Westphalia, fiir 
bonia; the Rhine Provlace, for wtne and meauf aeturea : Silesia and Saxony are tbe provlncca ricbeat In taetala, Atmbif 
iS found almost excJnslvely In Prasua, aad chlelly In the £urikebe Kcbrong peiUusala. 

9* The chief exports are grain, wool, timber, linen, hams, amben The surface Is 

tneatly 0nt, aod one-fotutb part covered with foretta ; mineraU^ qufte abaadaat ; commart^ aeUve and laereaalag; mam- 
^faetuTM, Uaportant^ popitlation, tbrec^^llftha Protestauta; edttcMian, nnrlvaled: school atleodaaco compalaofj. 
Chief Tow^fs is GEBMANt asu the PitusiSiiit EuroDOic. 
^^ For the townt at Oert»Quy tyini Uj Oenosn Aaitria, sea Amtrls, p. 60. 

ID. In Geemany. — 44, over 20,000 inh. each. Fiia.\kpobt-on-the-Main, the fed- 
eral capital^ is noted for its foixa, and as tbe birtb-place of Goethe and tba Xtothiehilda, HaUfit/tiOf aa the ehief part of 
Germany attd of continental Eitnpe ; nitE?l''£Nt oa tbe port of departure for Germaa emlgratits to America i Lu'nECIt, 
as an bnportaut p<}rt. /a iTarar^,— ^^JtSlCM,* tbe capital, and a beantlftil city ; Kitrembtr^t tmted for tba laTenlloB of 
watcbea ; Augtburg^ for the Protestant confesiilon of falLh, 

11. /ra S&JCQn^. — DUESDEN, the capiul, noted for a pictun^-gaUery ; Leipsk^'^ for ita stmi-atiQttal fain; 
FyeibtTg, for a mining academy, fa ffdaoper^^HaNOVKn^ the capital,, noted for its rnyal atab^ ; Gettingfn* for a unlTer^ 
alty ; f mijni, as the cblef port. In oiAef Sratu.— CarlsruHk," tbe capital of Bad«i ^ STtnTGART, the capital of Wirtem- 
bergs CABifX, of Hea«e Ca»el ; WEisiAtt," of Saie* Weimar j Brusswici, of Brunswick i Mtntz, or Moftnt^ aa Im* 
portont fortress, In Uease Darawtadt f Jena, in Saie WeUnar, IktoooK for a victory of Napaleoa L •* 

12. In pKLSSfA, — 19, over 20,000 inh. each. In EaMiem Frusma. — Behll^, the 

nictra[folls, and the aecond etty ef Germany In population, literature, and arcbltectunal beauty ; Dannie, the chief pott» 
auil Kanigtbtrgt both noted for the erport of grainy BrtMUtt oa a great wool market \ Sustin, aa tbe aeeood pert^ Faft^ 
dum^ as the birth-place of HamlMildt; M^d^urg. In WaApm Prttuia. — O^egmt,^ noted for Calngne water; Dit^td* 
dmf, for its polniinga ; TVeecF, lui tbe oldest city In Gennany ; Aa-laCJi^pdkJ* aa the btrtb and barial place of Cbarlemaipie, 

abode of Kapolcon I„, and for an ahuudanco of icon. Mm Its {anclcotiy Melius ) hss a lii^t ctlmsta, the cottoa pUat pawlu^ 
freely ; its honey Is ranch esteemed. Sicily and Sardinia were anelebtly called the iranarin of Rofne. 

33 Tbe whRSt of It sly is very foperior, and from tt I* made the masearomi, lo mnch esteemed as an eaUbla, both hy natives 
and ferelfUers, The meadows sad paitnre«, eapeclslly tboae of the Pa, feed large herda of co wa, and ftem tbeir milk Is made a 
ehceae uaequaled in eicellftire by that of the dairies of iuy other coantry. The ttallaai begla their day half au banr alter 
sunset, ffoin which they rvckon on thTOU|h tbo whole 24 boun, cslUui the last 34 o'clock, 

34 Btrotniioli has two eruptiona shout every quarter of an hour; hence It la called the I'fht'house of tba MediterraaeaB, 
The ftrelt ef Meaifiia Is noted for tba remarltahle stmoipberk pbeuomenon of the Fata Jiiorfama, aipecdes of mingf^ or ep. 
tical lliujlon, causlnf ob}eets to sppear to he Mea In, the sir. In £his strait are the famous rocha of Se^fUa and CJt^tybdia, 
eeniidered lo dauforoui by the aadenta, but net at eU fon»ldahle to modem narlgiators^ 

SS Some of the low ltnda,->at tbe Pontine Marabes, the Camptpia dl Homa, (see amaU tnsp of Borne,) are ualnhahltadr 
owtn^ to tbe pettilentlal vspcHn, eaUed ■aldru,— 

"TtuirQ am ^r%bt »M0«> t^qjwvtJ^ Italian skisa^ And zutari la^ab^ tier wanntst ben ■ 

Wtun glQwuE^ »on> tbnr punat l%tit !lifl\isa» But utist tbou not hsr ■iiiilva, Iht balioy bnalh: 

TTceultiunA acnvBim in fnid pmraEtoa rkss, Awsyr bsr eharma ar« tnit the pcqaj; of A^tlL"— l^a S'nfjjn. 

35 The prolines a of Moldavia, Wallscbia, and SefHa, filled the DsiiahtsD PrliiclpeUtles.) In tbe N, ef Eaiepeaa Turitey, 
are governed by their own prlneee, railed Be^podan j and„ thouih psjinti sn aivnusl tribute to the Seltaa, are rlitually m^ 
pendfmt. Over the Dardaaelka, the invadiu|| army of ^erse«^ stid the Turki st a later ^rioil, cnKied, to enter Europe. 

» tlpe'^lk. < ksrli'-foo. » mu'-nlk. I* i«'*ssr. " uooin*-beTf . ** ko*1eae'. " akea^kh-sbs-pell'. 

arparata. t« wt'-oai-. 



AUSTRIA, ITALY, TURKEY, GREECE. 
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jLtlSTRlA. 

1. What are the bovndariei of Att»trta! s-y, P-a» R-a, on the N. ; R-a, T-y, on 
the E. ; T-y, A-c aea, 1-y, on the S. ; 8-a, Switzerland, and Bavaria, on the W. 
<,S«e |». tUx) Which and where are the principtd mountains { Ans. The Alps, In 
the 8. W. ; l-« and R-O-c, ou the N. W. ; c-n, in the eatt. Lake t B-n, in H-y. 

L.argest river f D-e. it« upper, middle, and lower portions, are called the Upper, 

Mi«idle, and Lower Danube. Its chief affluenta t D-e, s-e, t-b.» 

2. Okitf ro«MM.— What ones m the W. and N. W. of Austria? v-a,« the capi- 
tzU, on D^ ; P-e, in Bohemia ; B-n and A-z, in Moravia. What ones in the 8. W. T 
o-z, in Styria ; T-€,»o« A-c sea ; T-t, on A-e, in the Tyrol.<-all the foregoing towns 
ar« in Qennan Austria. What, In the interior? B-a, P-h,* and P-g, on D-o ; T-y, 
on T-s ; D-n,* south-east of T-y.— all in Hungary. Chief towns in the N. £. and 
N. ? L-g. near the D-r ; c-w, on v-a— both in Galicia, or Austrian Poland. 

ITALY. 

3. Boundaries of Italy f Switzeriand and A-a, on the N. ; a-c sea, on the E. ; 
M-n, on the 8. and 8. W. ; r-e, on the W.— Italy resembleM a boot, with Sicily 
at the toe. Mountains also ? Alp», on the N. and E. Political divisions ? K-s, in 
the S. ; P-S-s, T-y (including L-a), in the middle ; M-a, P-a, s-a, and v-a, in the N. 

4. Islands on the W. of Italy ? s-a, belonging to s-a ; r-a, to F-e -, E-a, to Tus- 
cany. On the 8. W. ? 8-y and L-i' isles, to 5-8 ; M-a, south of s-y, to England. . 

5. Which and where are the principal straits ^ o-o, between N-h and T-y ; M-a, 
between M-s and s-y ; B-o,* between Corsica and Sardinia. Capes ? P-o, in the 
S. of s-y ; s-o, hi the 8. of N-a Qulfs ? t-o, south-east of N-s ; o-a, south of Ge- 
noa in s-a. Mountains f a-s, in the interior, and the principal water-shed ; M- a-s, 
ia Sardinia. Noted peak ? M-B-c, in the N. of Sardinia, and the highest point in 
Kurope. (See the Section, p. 58.) 

6. Which and where are the principal volcanoes 7 y-s, near N-s city ; E-a, in 
9-7 i »-i, in the L-i isles. Rivers ? P-o and A-e,* in the N., and flowing E. into the 
AC ; A*o, in Tuscany, and T-r, in the Papal States, — both flowing into the M-n 
UV&. Lakes? M-e," c-o, o-a,— all in the N., on the S. slope of the Alpa 

7. Chief rown*.— What ones in the Kingdom of Naples? N-s, on K-s bay ; P-o, 
M-a," and 9-9, in Sicily. In the Papal States ? R-e, on T-r ; A-a, on a-c sea ; B-a,'* 
iu the N. In Tuscany ? F-e and P-a,'* both on a-o ; L-n, on M-n sea ; L-a, in 
Lucca.'* What city Is enclosed by the Papal States ? s-M-o, a small republic 

8. CUef towns in Sardinia? T-n, on the Po ; o-a, on o-a gulf; K-e, on M-n sea ; 
M-n, and M-a, the birth-place of Virgil,— both in Lombardy -, C-i,'' in Sardinia L 
In Veuetia? v-e, on A-c sea ; P-a, v-a. Other important towns in the N. ? P-a, in 
Parma, and H-a, in Modena. In Corsica I. ? A-o. In Malta ? v-a. 



AUSTRIA. 

Square milrt, 257,000 : Population, 37,000,000 : to • tq. mile, 144. 

1. Austria ranks in extent, population, and political 
importance, among the leading states of Europe. 

5. The empire, being made up of Gorman, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian 
atates, its Inhabitants differ in descent, language, customs, and religion. 

3. Lower and Upper Hungary eLte plains; other parts, 

generally mountainous ; rivers^ quite large, — ^mostly afllucnts of the Danube ; 
JorttUy extensive ; mtneraZ*, abundant ; manvfaauret, important, — silks, linen, 
cottons, woolens, paper, glass ; eomtnerce, increasing, — little coast ; exports, man- 
ufBctared articles, wool, metals, coal, timber, wine and liquors.** 

4. Towns. — 34, with over 20,000 inhabitants each. 

5t Qerman TomM.— Vienna,* the capital, the first commercial and manufactur- 
ing city in Austria, and the most populous in Germany ; Trieste,^ the chief port ; 
Pragy*^ noted for having the oldest university hi Germany ; AtMtrlitt, for the 
defeat of the Austrians by Napoleon L, in 1805. 

6. Hungarian Towna.—Buda and Petth,* united by a bridge, and forming, as 
it were, one large city; Prttburgi roAcay', noted for wines. Polish Towns — 
Lembtrg, the largest; Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland; Wieliezka and 
Bocknia, near Cracow, and noted for the most productive salt mines in the world. 

aREECE. 

Square miles, 18,500: Prpulotion, 1,000,000: to a iq. mile, M. 

7. Greece is historically famous for its republics, 

and also fir its pre-eminence in literature and the fine arti. The coast is very 
extensive; mountains, numerous, but none above the Know-line; soil, fertile; 
agrieulturt, defective, but improving; eomwseree, flourishing; exports, olive-oil, 
<wine, cotton, silk, wool, figs, wax, honey." 

8. Chief Towns, — Athens, the capital, after having 

lain in ruins for centuries, is now rapidly n^viving. Patras is the chief port ; 
Corinth, where Paul preached, is now in ruins ; Syra^ and Navorino are ports. 

9. The Ionian Islands form a republic, under the 

protection of En^and. The principal islands are Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo,*^ Paxo : mrr/oce, monntainouit ; inhabitants, sa'pe- 
rior to the other Greeks ; exports, olive-oil, wine, currants. Corfu is the capital. 




TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

9. What countries border on European Turkey ? A-a, on the N. W. and N. ; 
B-a, on the N. E. ; oe, on the S. Sena alsof Bk, M-a, o-a-o, on the E. and S. ; 
M-n and a-c, on the W. Straits? B-s and D-s, between it and Asiatic Turkey ; 
O-o, on the W. Rivers ! 8-e, D-e, Ph. 

10. What small state in the W. ? M-o.— tributary t^ Turkey. Which and 
where are the principal mountains? C-n, on the N. ; B-n, in the middle; P-s, 
in the S. W.— the principal water-sheds. Noted peak? o-s.— in the S. W. 
General course of the rivers? What Turkish inland S. E. of Greece? C-a.— 
the " cradle of European civilization.'* 

11. Chief Towns. — What ones in the S. and interior? C-e, the capital, on B-s 
strait ; A-e, on M-a ; s-a,'« on s-a gulf.— all in Roumelia ; 8-a," in Bulgaria What, 
in the N. and N. £. ? w-n, ii-k, s-a,— all on D-e, in Bulgaria ; B-t, hi Wallachiav's 
j-y, on r-h, in MoldavUi. In the N. W. t B-e, on D-e, hi Senrla ; B-8-i,i* in Bosnia. 

GREECE. 

12. Boundaries of Greece? T-y, on the N. ; g-a-o, on the E. and S. E. ; M-n, 
on the S. and W. Which and wliere is the largest inland ? E-a or N-t, on the 
N. E. What group on the S. E. ? c-s.— of which s-a.^'^obgh a small ixland, is 



ITALY. 

I^The late Italian war between France and Anttris reiultrd in a conference 
bstween the two emperom, (Napoleon III. and Francia Joseph,) who afreed that 
Lombardy ahould be annexed to Sardinia ; and that Venetia (togrther with the 
fortreas of Itfautua,) ahouid remain nominally snbject to Austria, to which l>oth 
Lombardy and V'enetia previously lieionged. Subaequeutly, pieuipotentiaries of 
the contendtnx power* ra-t at Zurich, and nefoUateU a treaty in aecordunce with the 
above, which the two emperors ratified : " Italy fur the Itahana " aeema now tu be the 
predominant feeliuj:. 

Square milei, 118,000: Population, 24,5CO,0QO: to a iq. mile, 307. 

10. Italy is noted as the chief seat of the fine arts. 

11. It comprises the kingdoms of Sardinia, Naples or the Two Sicilies, and 
Venetia or Venice ; the grand duchy of Tuscany (including Lucca'*) ; the duch- 
ies of Parma and Modena ; the republic of San Marino ; and a hlerarchal mon- 
archy or ecclesiastical state, called the Papal Statea* 

12. Exports. — Silk, olive-oil, sulphur, marble, straw 

hats and bonnets, oranges and other fruits, wine.'' The coast is extensive ; isl- 
ands, generally mountainous, — Sicily and Sardinia, very fertile ;** voUanoes, Etna 
and Vesuvius, very destructive,— Stromboli, very active ;^ rivers, few and small ; 
lakes, beautiful ; climate, mild and salubrious, except in the low marshy regions.^ 

13. Tot<7»*.-40, with over 20,000 inhabitants each. 

14. In the Papal SIUUm.— ROME, once " the mtetrrss of the world," is the resi- 
dence of the Pope, and " the ecclesiastical metropolis of Catholic Christendom ;" 
Bologna ;•* Civita FeccAut" and Ancona, the chief ports. 

15. In iVop^M.— Naples, the capital, famous for its beautiful \)9iy\n Palermo, 
the capital of Sicily ; Afe««tna," the chief port, noted for silks and orangea 

IC. In Sardinia. — TURi.v, the capital; Genoa, the chief port, and noted for 
silks and velvets; Nice; Milan, the capital of Lombardy, and famous for its 
Gothic cathedral ; MageiUa, W. of Milan, and Solferino, N. W. of Mantua, for 
victories of tho French over the Austrians in the war of 18^ ; Pavia, Lodi.^ 

17. In Tuscany. — Florence, the capital, containing the celebrated Ktatue of 
the Venus de Medici, perhaps the finest in the world ; Leghorn, the chief sea- 
port of Italy, and noted for straw hats; Pisa,^* for its leanUig tower. 

18. In Venetia.— Yekice, " the Queen of the Adriatic," built on more than 80 
islands, and noted for its canals and bridges ; Verona, for its fortlficationa 

19. Parma and MobENA are the capitals of the duchies that bear their names ; 
Valrtta, the capital of Malta, is a British naval station. (See maps, p R9.) 
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the most important. Principal Ionian islands? c-u, wort of T-y ; 8-N-a, l-a, C-a, 
and Z-e, — all Vf, of o-e ; C-o,** south of o-e. Which and where ia the principal 
cape? M-n.— tho mort S. point of Europe. Gulf? L-o.— in the central part. 
Noted mountain ? P-e, in Hellas.— near it is the celebrated pass of T-«. 

la CUkT 7V«wi«.— What ones hi the N. ? A-s, on E-a gulf; L-a, M-a— all in H-s. 
What, in the S. ? C-h, on L-o gulf; H-a, near the E. coaet ; N-i, on N-i gulf; P-s, 
on Patras gulf; N-o, on the S. W. coast — all in the M-a peninsula, which is con- 
nected with H-8 by the Isthmus of Corinth. In the Ionian Isles ? c-n, on c-a L 

RECAPITULATION. 

Austria.— Bound it. The chi»T rivers? D-e, »-e, D-e, t-s. Principal mrnn- 
tains? r-n. Largest town ? v-a. Other important ones? T-e, P-e, P-h, L-g. 

Italy.- Bound it. Its divisions ? 8-a, N-s, P-s-s, T-y, P-a, M-a, v-a, San Marino. 
Principal iglands? s-y, s-a, c-a. Mountains? a-s, a-a. Volcanoes? v-a, E-a, s-i. 
Straits? o-o, M-a, B-o. Gulfs ? o-a, T-o. Towns? N-s, R-e, P-o, M-n, T-n, v-e, L-n. 

TURKET.—Bound European Turkey. Principal mountains ? D-n, P-a River? 
D-e. Island ? C-a. Towns ? C-e, A-e, 8-a, B-t, B-e. W'here Is Montenegro ? 

Greece.— Bound it. Principal islands ? E-a or N-t, c-s, i-n. Gulfs? L-o, E-a. 
Capef M-n. Monntahi ? P-a Towna? a-s, ps, H-a, Corf^. 



TURKEY IJSt EXTRGPE. 

Square mill's, 200,000: Pcpulation, 15,500,000: to a equare mile, 77. 

20. The Turkish Empire comprises two large adja- 
cent countries, — one in Europe, the other in Asia. 

21. European Turkey occupies tho most of a large peninsula fan tho S. R of 
Europe ; Asiatic Turkey, the W. portion of Asia. Besides these, the empire 
embraces the tributary states of Egypt, Tripoli, (deluding Barca and Fez- 
zan,) and Tunis, — all in Africa. 

22. The united country is by far superior to any other 

Mohammedan one, regarded cither in respect to its extent or political impor- 
tance. Among its posscrisiona are some of the most celebrated, best rituated, 
and naturally finest provinces in the two Grand Divisions to which they respec- 
tively belong. Montenegro is a republic, under the protection of Rntsia.** 

23. The government or court is styled tho Sublime 

Porte, and the emperor, Grand Seignior or Sultan. The surface of European 
Turkey is mountainous, except in the N. E. ; rivers, numerous; climate, salubri- 
ous; forests, extensive; manufactures, mostly domestic; roads, wretched; eo«> 
meree, considerable ; exports, raw cotton, silk, wool, fhiits ; education, deficient 

24. Toums. — 20, over 20,000 each. Constantinople, 

the capital of the Empire, and the third city of Europe fan population, is noted 
for its beautiftil harbor, called the Golden Horn ; Adrianople, tor otto of rorei; 
Salonica,^* as the second port Bucharest is in Wallachia ;** Belgrade, in Servla, 
and note<l for its slegvs ; Jassy, in Moldavia : Qalaa is the emporium of Wal- 
lachUi and Moldavia. 

QaesfioiM.— Characterize Austria. 1. What is said of lU constituent parts T 
2. What, of the surface, rivers, etc ? 3. Towns hi general ? 4. German towns t 
5. Hungarian? 6L Polish? 6. What of Greece ? 7. Coast, mountains, etc ? 7. 
Towns ? 8. lonhin Islands ? 9. Their names ? 9. Surface, inhabitants, etc ? 9. 

What is said of the Italian War of 1859? (See note over the text; What, 
of Italy? 10. Its divisions? 11. Exports? 12. Coast, islands, etc ? la Towns 
in general? 13. In the Papal States ? 14. In Naples? 15. In Sardhiia ? 16. In 
Tuscany? 17. In Venetia? 18. Other towns? 19. 

What does the Turkish Emphr« comprise ? 20. Situation of its two divisions ? 
21. Tributary states? 21. Character of its possessions ? 22. What Is Monte- 
negro? 22. What U said of the government? 23. Surface, rivers, etc, of Eu- 
ropean Turkey? 23. Towna hi general? 24. Constantmople? 24. Others? 24 



%W 29 and the other notei,— SO, 31, S2, 33, 34, 35, SO, — referred to in the text above, are found on page 67. 
37 The eity of Naples is remarkable for its theater, said to be the largest in the world ; and for the number of its beggars, 
Ailed Laszaronl. Near it are the ruins of Hercnianeum and Pompeii, which were buried by an emption of Vetuvias, A D. 78. 

» tice. « ve-eu'-na. s tre-est'. 4 te-role'. » pe»t. • da-bret'-rin. ^ lee-pah'-re. • bon-e-fah'-oho. • ad'-vje. *• loolE'-lEah. » « met-see'-nab. W chee'-ve-tah vek'-ke^. 

i«pee'-zah. i« liabl'-yah-re. i« sah-to-nee'-lEah. '^ eo-fee'-ah. is wal-U'-ke-ah. i' bos'-uah tr-ri'. >• see'-rah. Ocher'-e^o. » mad-Jo'-»7- 



38 The most noted Alpine passes are the Mt. CenU, the Great and Little St. Bernard, the Simplon, St Oothard, Bernardino, 
and the Stelvio, the highest carriage-road in Europe, (9,200 ft.) The Simplon, (nearly 38 mUes long,) Cenis, and soaoe otbei^ 
were constructed by Napoleon I., for militarm parposM. 

is bo-lone'-yah. 
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ASIATIC T U ]l K E Y , INDIA 



TURKBSTAN. 

8q. milea, 700,tOU : Fop. f ,U0U,U)O : to a sq. mile, C. 

19. Turkestan', or Independent Tar- 

tary, eompriaes several independent state*, which are culled 
khaiiau, and their goveruurs, khan: The surface is luostly a 
desert plain ; various wandering tribes, as the Kirghiz Tar- 
tars in the N., with whom eattUrtanng is very inipoitam ; 
silk-worm rearing and irrigation in the 8. ; commcru^ consid- 
erable, with China and Russia; export*, cotton, wool, silk, 
lamb-skins, fruits, hoises. 

20. Chief Towns. — Bokhara, («*the trea- 
sury of sciences,") one of the most important tuwns of Cen- 
tral Asia; KllOKAN and Khiva,— all capitals of khauats uf 
the same names. Samarcatui, once very large, and the capi- 
tal of the vast dominions of Tamcrlaue. 

CHINBSB EMPIRE. 

Sq. miles, 5,000,000 : Pop. 100,000,000 : to a sq. mile, 80. 

21 . This Empire ranks first in population, 

and next to the Rus»iau in continuous extent. It embriices 
China proper, and the dependencies of Chinese Turkt-stan, 
Mongolia and ilnnchooria, (all comprised in Chinese Tar- 
tary,) Thibet, and C-m^a. 

22. China is remarkable for large rivers, 

a fertile soil, populousnosti, antiquity, and oingular customs : 
also for numerous walled cities, (4,000;) for the Great Wall, 
an immense structure, and the Imperial Canal, the largest 
ever built ; and for a coyish treatment of foreigners." 

23. The chief exports are tea, raw and 

spun silk, porcelain, sugar, rhubarb; iwaiin/«irti/r». inipor- 
tant ; commerce, very general ;— <»pium imported ; the food 
Ih rice, fish, pork, dogs, rats, mice, edible binls' nests ; com- 
munication, excellent, bj rivers, canals, n»ads; education^ 
much encouraged, and very general among the higher classes. 

24. Chitf Toicns.—ViLVixs, the capital, near the Pei- 

IIo, and second only to London in population ; Nankin, noted for the nankeen 
manufacture ; Canton, the greatest commercial emporium of Asia ; Macao, be- 
longmg to the Portuguese ; Shanghae, Amop, A'liwio,— all important ports. Hong 
Kong, an Island belonging to the British, is the depot of the opium trade. 

25. Chinese Furke-stax, or Little Biicharia, is mostly 

a desert, and little known ; inkahitante, comparatively civilized ; lire etocM, and 
the silkwfrm extensively reared ; trade, consl<Ierable with the neighboring coun- 
triea. Yarxan D, the emporium and capital, la a large mart for Chinese gooda. 




26. Mongolia occupies most of the Great Table-land ; 

inkabitanu, chiefly nomadic, raising large herds of horses, camels, and bheep. 
Maimatckin is a frontier commercial town, from which women are excluded. 

27. Manchooria is mountainous, with \dir^Q forests ; 

some agriculture in the S. ; nomadic trilies in the N. ; aports, ginseng, rhubarb, 
pearls, furs. Moukden is the rebidence of the viceroy. 

28. Corea is well cultivated, thickly peopled, and 

nearly Independent : filktcorm* reared, and gineeng exported ; no intercourse 
with EuroiKuins. Kiso-KI-Tao is the capital, and residence of the sovereign. 



29. Thirkt is very mountainous: it contains the 

Konrces of nearly all the rivers of Southern and EaKtern Asia, and is noted for 
the eharlgoat ; ekeep used as a beast of burden ; religion, BoodhisiD, or Lams- 
ism,— the priests being called lamas. Ckief Totrn9.—t,A9SA, the capital, and 
residence of the Ctrnnd or Tale' Lama, "the Pope of Asia;** Lek, the largest 
town of Little Thibet, which Is independent •* 

Quentione.—V^lisit is said of Turkestan ? 19. Of the surfkce, productions, etc f 
19. Chief towns? SO. Chinese Empire T SL China t 2& Exports, mannfae- 
tnres, etc.? S3. Chief towns? S4. Chinese Turkestan? SSi Mongolia? 26. 
Manchooria? 37. Corea? 28. Thibet f 29. Chief towns? S9l 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAPS OF ASIATIC TURKEY, INDIA, AND JAPAN. 



ASIATIC TURKEY. 

L Boandaries of Turkey in Asia? D-m and Bs straits, M-a and B-k sens, on 
the N. ; O-a, on the N. E. ; P-a, on the £. ; A-a, on the S. ; M-n sen, on the W. 
Principal mountains In the W. ? T-s, in Asia Minor. In the 8. W. ? L-n.— where 

Solomon obtained cedars for the Temple. What one on the N. E. ? A-t. it is 

volcanic, and rises far above the snow limit. What is said of it on the map of 
Armenia? (See small map, p. 70.) 

S. Which and where are the principal rivers? k-h, rising in A-a, and t-s. rising 
in X a, a province lying between the middle courses of both streams, which 
form the A-b, flowing Into the P-n gult (p. 70.) Lake ? v-n, in the E. Desert ? 
8-n, in the S. Islands? c-s, south of A-N-r ; R-s, anciently famous for its brazen 
Colossus ; p-s, where St. John wrote the book of Revelation. 

a Ckitf TVwiis..— What ones In the W. ? s-a, on the coast ; s-l, on B-s strait ; 
B-a,— all In A-M-r. Others in Asia Minor? A-a, in the interior; Tt, T-a What, 
In the N. E.? T-d. on B-k sea ; K-m,» K-s —all in A-a. In the 8. W. ? a-o. d-s, n-t,« 
A-h ; J-m, in P-e.— all in s-a. In the interior and E. ? D-r and Ml,* in M-a ; V4j, 
In K-n. In the 8. E. ? B-d, on Ts ; B-h, on A-b. Famous ruins in Turkey ? T-y, 
in the N. W. ; N-h, on T-s ; B-n, on E-s ; B-c and Palmyra, In the 8. W. 

4. PALESTI.VE. (Small map.) What sea borders on Palestine? M-n, on the W. 
What mountain In the extreme N. ? H-n,y. of Galilee, and the culminating point 
of A-L-n. ^Vhat, in the Interior and 8. ? Cl, betwecli s-a and P*a, where Elijah 
destroyed the prophets of Baal ; T-r, 8. W. of o-e sea ; o-s, near J-m, in J-a. 
Principal river? J-n.— rising in A-L-n, and flowing 8. into the D-d sea. 

5. 7Vwa#.~What noted ones in the 8 ? J-m, By, B-m ; o-a. In the 8. W. ; J-a, 
—all in J-a. What, in the N. ? c-m and r-n, on o-e sea ; Kb, r-a. N-n. — all in O-e. 



INDIA. 

6. HiNDOSTAK.— What does India comprise? (See No. lln text. p. 74.) Boun- 
daries of Ilindostan ? (p. 70) T-n, T-t, on the N. ; B-h, B-l* bay, on the E. and S. 
E. ; I-n. on the 8. ; A-n sea, B-n, A-n, on the W. Mountahis on the N. ? H-a.— 
forming the water-shed for the principal rivers. Direction, height, and length of 
the range ? (See map.) Highest peak ? Mt. Everett. (See p. 71") Other moun- 
tains? w-o-s, near the M-r coast ; E-o-s, near the cl coast 

7. Principal rivers in the E. ? B-a, O-s, o-y, K-h. In the W. ? Is, N-h. Which 
and where are the principal islands ? C-n, on the S. E. ; L-e, M-e, on the 8. W. 
Cape ? r-n, on the S. Oulfii and strait ? c-h, c-y, on the W. ; M-r, P-k, on the S.E. 

8. Chirf roip»i*.— What ones in the N. E. ? c-a, on the Hoogly, the W. mouth 
' of the G-s ; Da, on B-a ; Jt ; p-a and B-s,* on O-s. — all in the u-1 Presidency. 

In the N. ? Lw, A-a, D-i • all on or near the G-s ; A-r, c-e, both in the P-b. In the 
Interior? K-r, ii-d, o-n. In the S. E.? M-s, P-y,» T-e, all in the M-s Presidency. 
In the 8. W. ? s-t nnd By, in the B-y I»residency ; o-a, c-t, s-m. In Ceylon? c-o. 

9. Fauthek India. — Its boundaries ? (p. 70) c-a, on the N. ; c-a sea, on the 
E. nnd R. ; M-a strait, (between it and s-a.) B-1 bay, H-n, on the W. River on 
the N. W. ? B-a. Which and where are the principal gulfs? s-m and M-n, on 
the S. ; T-n, on the E. Principal divisions of the country ? D-h, in the K. W. ; 
8-m, In the middle ; A-m, (comprishig C-c-a and T-n,*) in the E. Peninsula? N-a, 
or the Malny penln., in the 8. (p. 70.) British provinces? A-m, C-g, and A-n, on 
the W. of Dh ; Pegu,* on the 8. of It Rivers ? I-y, M-m, c-a. 

10. Ckirf T(9iens.~What ones in the W. ? M-o, u-a, A-a, all In B-b, and on or 
near the l-y ; n-n, on i-y, in Pegu. In the 8. ? B-k, on M-m, in 8-m ; r-a and 
s-n," in A-m. In the E. ? H-e," in C-C-a; K-o, in T-n. In Malaya? (See small 
map of Sumatra.) M-a, on M-a strait ; s-e. fiurtber 8. and a great emporium. 



JAPAN. 
11. Whot are the principal isles of the Japanese Archipelago? K*d, j-o or M-i," 
K-u,>* s-e. What sen and ocean border on Japan ? J-n, on the W. ; P-«, on all tbs 
other sides. What large island on the N. ? 8-n. — ^the 8. half belongs to J^>an. 
Gulf on the W. of it? T-y. — between It and C £-e. Which and where are tbs 
rrincipul straits? L-P-e. between J-o and s-n; s-r or M-l, between J-o and N-n. 
Chief Towns ? J-o,*^ M-o, and O-a, In N-n ; N-1, In K-n ; M-l, ha J-o. 

REOAPITULATION. 

Asiatic Tvbkey.— Bound it Its principal divisions ? A-M-r, ^-a, K-n, m-il 
Islands? c-s, K-s, P-s. Mountains? T-s, L-n, A-t Rivers? E-s, T-a Tho largest 
town ? s-a. The next two ? A-o, D-s. Other important towns ? 8-i. T-d, M-l, B^L 

Palestine.— Where Is It? Its principal ancient divisions? J-a, 8-a, q-«. No- 
ted mountains? H-n. T-r, c-1, O-a River? J-n. Sena or lakes T ZMl, e-e. Chief 
city ? J-m. Other noted towns ? B-y, B-m, N-h. 

IIlNDOSTAN.— Bound it. The principal mountains? H-a. G-a RlversT l-s, 
o-s, B-a. Island ? c-n. Gulfs and straits ? c-h, c-y, M-r, P-k. Largest towa ? 
B-8. Next four ? Ms, P-a, B-y, C-a. Other Important towns? D-a, D-I, s-t, H-d. 

Farther I.^dia.— Bound it Its chief divisions T D-h, s-m, A-m. Principal 
gnlfii? T-n, 8-m, M-n. Strait ? M-a. Rivers? I-y, M-m, c-a. Largest town ? s-a. 
Next two ? K-o, B-k. Other important towns? M-o, A-a, R-n, H-e. and Rlngmpow. 

Japanese EMPIRE.— Bound it Wbichis the largest Island? N-n. Prindpal 
straits? L-P-e, s-r. Chief towns? J-<». M-«. N-i 

'What Is said, above, of Mt Lebanon ? 1. Mt Ararat ? 1. Euphrates and Ti- 
gris Rivers? 2. Rho(»e<»L?2. Patrons L? 2. MtHermon?4. Mt.Canncl?4. 
Jordan R. ? 4. Himalaya Mts. ? 6. Calcutta? S. BaghaUen L I IL 



23 The Chinese sre s nation of " tneurable coneervattve^ their cogtume. Iswu. and manners, are the same as they were 
2.000 years ajio. Their personal appearance is so uniform that it is difficult for a foreigner to distinguish one person fVom an- 
othnr. The crowd of persons, in the towns and cities, and even in the hlfthwaya. (s as larpe as the crowd among us on some 
g-eat festival occasion. By the treaty with Great Britain In 1M2, five ports were tiimwii open to foreigners ; and recently, the 
Amerirun minister has visited Pekiu,— a privilege rarely before accorded to a f >relgn mininer. 

* irx-room'. ■ l«a'-roi.t. * jao-sool * beu-gawi'. » beu-ah'-res. • del'-lee. ' pou-de-sber'-ree. 



24 Rice Is the chief article of food in the hot and well-watered countries of the south-east of Asia i and dates, of the bot sal 
dry ones of the south-west. The Arabs pity Europeans, becanse they have not the date { and the Chloeaa pity Europeans, 
because they have not the rice. Siberia ia prorerbially a cold, barren, and desolate enantry ; but the beat of ananner Is ear 
cessive. Both of its cspit^ls have a number of churches and rchools ; and the society Is said to be quite rrllned. 



• ton-keen'. 



• pe-goo*. 



«• s».gon'. 



II boo-ay'. 



l« mrts-ml'. 



II kee-oo' se-oo'. m yrd'^o. 
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ASIATIC TURKEY, INDIA, JAPAN. 



INDIA. 

BUDOSTAJl— Sq. mile*, 1,900,000: Pop. 153,000,000 : to a iq. mne, ISH. 
FaktHBR I»DU~Sq. miles, iK)0,OCO: Pop. 22,000,000: to a tq. mile, 24. 

1. India, "tlio garden and pride of Asia," comprises 
the peninsulas of Hindostan and Farther India. 

2. Hindostan has maintained for centuries a high 

rank, both for civilizatiou, and rich commercial prodncti. Manufactures^ chiefly 
woven goods; eommeru, considerable,— facilitated by the great rivers; few 
roads,— some telegraphs ; exports, indigo, opinm, cotton, sngar, silk, wool, coffee, 
lice, spices, dmgs, diamonds; religion, principally Brahmlntsm.*^ 

3. Chief Toions. — Calcutta, the capital of British 

India,** and a great commercial city ; Bengres, the largest town, and a sacred 
city ; Madras ; Bombay, the second port, on Bombay L ; Patna, the strong-hold 
of Mohammedanism in India ; Delhi, noted for a late rebellion of the Sepoys. 

4. Hydrabad and GoUon'da^ famous for diamonds ; Dacca, for mns- 
lins ; Juggsmaut, for its idol ; Seringepatam.*, as a fortress ; Surat, as an impor- 
tant port ; Agra, for " the most magnificent mausoleum in the world." PONDI- 
CUERIIT, capital of the French, and Goa, of the Portuguese Possessions. >* 

5. Cbylon. — A large island, noted for cinnamon, and 

as the central station for the oriental mail- packets. COLOMBO is the capital 

6. Fartubb India, Chin India, or India heyond the 

Ganges, consists of the empires of Birmah and Anam (or Cochin China,) and 
the kingdom of Siam ; besides Malaya, or the Malay States, and some British 
Pofsessions. The agrieuUurt and manvfaetures are rude ; commerce, consider- 
able; exports, pepper, ivory, and others much the same as in Hindostan.*' 



7. Chief Towns. — In Birmah : — MoNCHOBo', the cap- 
ital ; Ummer^oora, or Amar^oora; Ava. In Siam :— Bankok, the capital and 
metropolis. In Anam -.—-UVE, the capital, strongly fortified ; Saigon, the empo- 
rium and naval arsenal ; Kesho, capital of Tonquln ; Cambodia. 

8. In British Possessions :— SiKGAPORE, " the Paradise of India, 
the home of plenty, and the abode of health,** with a vast trade ; Rangoim, an 
important port ; Malacca, the seat of an Anglo-Chlnese college. 

TURRET Iir ASIA. 

Square mliej, 538,000 : Population, 1G,C00,000: to a square mile, SO. 

9. Asiatic Turkey has been the seat of a greater num- 
ber of powerftil empires and famous cities, than any other country. " Cattle and 
the silk-worm are extensively reared ; manvfaetures, important ; eommeru, con- 
siderable ; exports, silk, fhiits, Turkey leather and carpets, drugs, olive oil, wine. 

10. Palestine, the Canaan of Scripture, now forming 

a part of thiM country, was the promised abode of the Israelites, and is hence 
called •• the land of promise." In Pkenicia, on the N. of it, (now merged In 
Syria J alphabetic letters are said to have been invented : its principal towns 
were Tjm» and Sidon, now Sur and Saida. Palestine is the land — 

" Over wbeae tuere* walked tbosa blessed fset. 

Which, (eighteen) hundred years ago, were nailed w 

For our advanta^ on the bitter croee." 

11. Chief Toicns, — Swyrwa, the chief port; Damascus ^ 

supposed to be the oldest city in the world ; Aleppo ; Scutari, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople ; Brusa, with 200 or 300 mosques ; Trebizond, a port ; Angora, noted 
for goats with long silky hair ; Beiroot, the port of Damascus ; Bagdad, Mosul 



12. In Palestine, (in the time of our Savior.)— J 
holy city," and Joppa, (now Jaffa,) its port ; Gaza, whose g 
off; Bahanjf, the home of Laaams; BetAlekem, the birth-pli 
retk, where be passed most of bis life ; Cana, where he turn 
and Nain, where he raised the widow's son firom the dead. 

JAPAN. 

Square milea, 200,000: Fopulation, 35,000,000: to a squ 

13. The Empire of Japan consists i 

phon, a largo.island, and three smaller ones, — ^Kiouslou, Si 
Jesso or Matsmai, — and is exceedingly rich and popul(yia.*^ 

14. The climate is mild and healthy ; 

rally fertile ; rice, barley, wheat, ten. cotton, varnish and • 
vated ; manufactures, fiouriiihing ; commerce, increasing ; ej 
ned ware, porcelain, camphor ; religion, Boodhism ; govern 

15. Chief Towns. — Jed'o, or Yeddo, t 

idence of the Kubo, qr military emperor, and one cf the i 
known ; Miako, or Keo, the residence of the Mikado, or spiri 
gasaki, or Nagasaki, the chief port ; Matsmai, capital of Jc 

QUESTIONS. 

What does India comprise f 1. What is said of Hindosti 
tnres, commerce, etc f 2. Calcutta, Benares, etc ? 3. H 
etcf 4. Ceylon? 5. Farther India? G. Agriculture, mi 
Chief towns in Birmah and Siam ? 7. In Anam ? 7. In Bri 

What is said of Asiatic Turkey ? 9. Manufactures, comi 
estine and Phentciaf 10. Chief towns in Turkey? 11. An* 
tino ? 12. What, of Japan ? 13. Its climate, soU, etc. ? 14. 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 



1. Bonndaries of Africa? O-r str., M-n, on the N. ; A-a, R-d sea, B-M-l str., on 
the N. E. ; i-n and A-c, on the othei sides. What channel on the E. ? M-e, be- 
tween it and H-r, an island 5 times as large as the state of New York. Length 
and width of the channel ? Name the bold capes of Madagascar. A-r, s-M-y. 

2. Which and where are the principal gulCs and bay ? o-a, containing the bights 
(bmall bays) of B-n* and D-a, on the W. ; c-s, s-a*, on the N. ; D-a, on the S. E. 
Prominent capes? B-n, o-i», a-s*, v-d,— the most N., E., S., and W. points of Af- 
rica. Other capes ? O-H-e, on the S. W. ; B-o, B-r*, s-1, on the N. W; D-o, on the K. 

3. What considerable islands on the W. ? ll-a ; c-y, fertile and volcanic ; F-P-o 
and 8-T-s, in o-a gulf ; besides the c-v-e isles and s-H-a, found on map, p. 9. On 
the E. ? M-r, c-o isles ; besides s-a, M-s*, and B-n^ found on p. 57. 

4. What large lakes S. of the equator ? l-8-a, on the o-T-L-d ; N-i, on a plain 
fltrther S. What one K. of the equator? T-d.— full of populous islands. 

5. The principal desert ? 8-a, comprising the L-n desert in the E. Its more noted 
oases ? F-n, south of Tripoli ; o-a, Tu-t, a-s. Mountains? A-fi, in the N.W. ; K-g, 
C-n, in the W. ; Mts. of the M-n, in the interior ; s-w, in the S. ; L-a, in the £. 

6. Highest peak of the Lupata Mts. ? K-o, supposed to be nearly 4 miles high, 
fh>m being capped with snow, although so near the equator. 

7. What are the general courses of the rivers in the north, east, and west ? De- 
■eribe the principal one. Ans. K-e, flowing N. through A-a, N-a, and £-t, (which 
an) hence called the Nile countries,) into the M-n by several mouths. 

8. Describe the second river in size ? N-r*, rlncs in K-g MU., and after inter- 
secting s-n by a N. cur>'e, falls into o-a golf by several months, forming a large 

^Ita. Other streams? 8-1, O-a, c-o, in the W. ; 0-e, in the S. ; z-i, in the S. E. 
LName the chief towns of Barbary, and the states in their order eastward. 
Ans. M-o, M-z', and F-z, in Morocco ; as and C-e, in A-a ; T-s, in T-s ; T-i, in T-l ; 
D-«, I'a B-a. — these states all border on the M-n. 

10. Name the chief towns in the Nile countries. (See small map for Egypt) 
Ans. C-o,>* A-a, R-a, and D-a, in Egypt ; N-D-a and K-m," in N-a ; O-r and M-h, 
in A-a. — these countries all lie on the R-d sea. 



11. Name the chief towns and the countries in the E. and S. E. ? B-a in s-i; 
Z-r in z-r ; M-e ta M-e. In the W. ? Fort s-L-s and T-o, in s-a ; F-n, in s-L-c ; 
M-o, in L-a ; c-e, A-y, B-n, ta o-a. In the S. W. ? L-o, s-sr, L-o, and B-a,^'— all 
in L-o-a. In the S. ? C-xn, in c-c-y ; p-x-1, in N-1 ; the other countries are H-a, 
C-a, and the Orange River Republic. Chief towns in Soudan ? s-o, T-o, and s-o, 
all on or near the N-r ; K-a*' and A-w, on T-d lake ; C-« and E-o-d, in the £. 

12. Which divisions are crossed by the Equinoctial* Line ? L-o-a, O-T-L-d, Z-r. 
Which, by the Equator of Temperature (Warmth Equator) ? o-a, 8-n, A-a. By 
the Tropic of Cancer? 8-a, N-a. By the Tropic of Capricorn? H-a, M-e. In 
which zone is the most of Africa? T-d. — the N. and S. parts are in the T-e zones. 

13. What country of South Africa (see No. 23, p. 76) lies mostly south of the 
S. Palm Limit ? c-cy. — of course, the climate in all the countries N. of this line, 
favors the growth of the palm. 

14. What does the S. Vine Limit, that runs south of the main-land, show ? 
Ans. It shows that the climate of all Africa is warm enough for the vine. In 
what country, then, will the vine flourish, and not the palm? c-C-y. 

15u What states of Northern Africa are crossed by the Snow Limit ? M-o, A-a, 
T-l How does the other line of Snow Limit run? Ans. It runs south of the 
main-land, and coincides with the S. vine limit. 

16u Wtiat do the lines of Snow Limit, as here used, show ? Ans. That In all the 
countries N. of the southern line, and S. of the northern, (t. e., in nearly all Af- 
rica,) no snow over fulls, except, perhaps, on the highest mountain peaks. 

17. What is the predominant race in Northern Africa ? (See p. 10.) In the 
other parts ? What animals are found in the Torrid Zone ? (The name of each 
is found under the map.) What, in each Temperato Zone ? 

16. Sections. — How docs the Sectional line A B run, on the map ? Ans. It be- 
gins at M-h, in Abyssinia, and mns S. W. to C-T-n, in Cape Colony. What peak 
in Abyssinia is intersected by it ? A-J-d. — the culmhiating point of the Abyssinian 
Mts. What supposed Table-land also ? c-A-a (See Section A B at the bottom 
of the map.) What noted peak near Cape Town ? T-o Mountain. 



19. Describe the course of the Sectional Ihie C D. Ans. ] 
in Morocco, and runs southerly to Cape P-s, in Guinea. \ 
desert are crossed by it ? a-s, s-a. Kg. Which are the bight 
line ? A-s. (See Section C D at the bottom.) 

20. EOYPT.— Its boundanes ? M-n sea, on the N. ; A-a, R-« 
on the S. ; L-n desert, on the W., and partly within it Whi 
principal oases ? (See small map.) o-0-«, L-o-s. — on the W. 
on the N. E. ? 8-z.— the portion of the Red Sea crossed by 

21. Wliat bay on the N. ? A-r.— the scene of " the battle c 
Nelson destroyed the French fleet. Width of the Suez 1st 
place are the Pyramids ? o-h.— the site, also, of the G rcat Sp' 
ruins in Upper Egypt ? T-s.—on N-e, and said by Homer to 1 

22. Liberia.— (Small map.) Which are the chief rivers l 
W. Prominent capes ? M-o, P-s. Colonies on the " Grain 
M-d. Capital of Liberia ? M-a, near cape M-o, and named ul 
former president of the United States. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bound Africa. Principal capes ? B-n, o-i, a-s, o-H-e, v-d. 
Channel, sea, and straits ? M-e, R-d, B-1, o-r. Islands 1 M-r, i 
A-s, K-g, M-n, s-w. Peaks? K-o, A-J-d. Rivers? N-c, N-r, • 
Lakes ? l-s-a, T-d, N-L Which are the chief towns in Barbary 

Chief towns in the Nile countries ? c-o, A-a, K-m, o-r. In 
M-e. In South Africa? c-T-n, p-N-L In Western Africa? : 
L^, s-8-r, B-a. In Central Africa? J-h, 8-o, a-w, E-o-d. 

What is said, above, of Madagascar ? 1. Canary Is. ? 3. 
hara? 5. Mt. Kiliman^iaro ? 6. Nile R. ? 7. Niger R. ? a 
S. Palm Limit? la S. Vine Limit? 14. Mt Abba Jarec 
AbottkirB.? 21. Qhizeh? 21. Thebes? 21. Monrovia? ! 



14 Hindostan is from the Periisn Hindoo, * black,* aud stan^ * country f i. c. Negro land. The Hindoos are darker than the Per- 
sians, or any other Caucasian faml'y ; but in other respects, ^hey potsoss the characteristic featnres of the Caucasian race. So- 
ciety in Hindostan is divided iuto numftrons classes called castet, with fixed occupations, that have come down from the earliest 
ages ; i. e., if the futher is a priest, the son most be a priest ; if a soldier, then the son must be a so'dier, and so on. The native 
troops hi the British army are called Sepoys. 

15 British lodia comprises neariy all of Hindostan, besides extensive provinces on the W. coast of Farther India, including 
Pegu, which comprises the whole delta of the Trawaddy. The povemment, which was formeriy verted in the East India 
Cotopany, is now administered directly by tho British crown. Nopaul and Bhotau alone, of the native states, are independent. 
Bhotan swarms with priests, aud the customs of polygamy and polyandry prerail. (The word< polyg'amy and polyan'dry are 
from the Greek,— tho former, from poltts, {7ro?.v^) 'many.' and gamoa, iyofio^) 'marriage,* signifies "many wives }»' the 
latter, from polns aud aner, (avvp) » a male,' siimifies " many husbands.") 

16 So important is thfj trade of India, that the nation possess'ns it has generallv been the richest In the world. The opium 
and raw cotton are sent mostly to China. The camel is the beast of burden in the N. W. ; the ox. in moiit other parts. The 
horse and elf pbant are little nsed except for war and riding. Among the forert trees are the banyan, whlrb forms, as it were, 
a fjrest of iUelf; the teak, nsed for ship-building ; the bamboo, for building and many other purposes. Rice is the most com- 
mon food, "the staff of life" of the people in many parts; and cotton the most common article of clothing. 

17 The natives of Farther India " do not know how to manufacture cotton like the Hindoos, nor porcelain like the Japanese, 
nor silk like tho Chinese." The people are considered to be abtolutely tho property of the aovereign. '* It is death to the sub- 
icets of the Kins of Slam, and the Emperor of Birmah, even to mention their names." 



I ben-eau'. 



* see'-drah. 



» gwar-dab-fWc«'. 



* a-gool'-yas. 



s bo-iha-dore'. 



• maw-rish'-«^ns. 
•See i 



18 In the country now forming a part of Asiatic Turkey, the human race was planted, snd rcfcned fi 
(by the flood ;) here, the confusion of languages took place ; here lived the ancient patriarchs and pn 
Savior wat bom, lived, and was crucified. The Armenians and Jews are the most enterpri»ing of the i 
Turkey ; indeed, the Armenians hare commercial transactlonM from the W. of Africa to China, On * 
tribes, almost independent, and violently opposed to each other ;— the Maronites, a Christian sect ; and 
a peculiar religion, equally opposed to Christianity and Mohammedanism. In Kurdistan are tho Kun 
center of Asia Minor, the Turcomans; and in the Syrian deAert, the Bedoneen Arabs ; all nomadic, and a 

19 The inlands of Japan present a rugged aspect, bristling with bills snd mountains. They src rich In 
gold, sliver, tin, and copper. There are several artivo volcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent and dei 
or Singnn Is the temporal or military emperor; there is also a spiritual emperor, called the Mikado or Di 
the chief ruler, the Kubo being only his first subject. But In reality, the Mikado has no power, except i 
Tho food Is principally rice and fish ; tra, as In Chins, belnu the ehiof drink. As dependencies, Japan c 
of Saghalien, the south Kurile Island*, and the Loo Choo I>il«nds. 

2) The Jnpanese are proud and intelligent, ranking among the most civilized of Orientnl«. Tliey educa 
great strictness, sending them at an early age to school, where they are tanght arithmetic, rhetoric, poetr 
had refused Interconrne with all foreigners, except the Ch'nese snd Dutch, (who were restricted to the i 
iaki,) til 1854. when the ports of Simoda and Hakodadi were opened to tbp United States, through the 1 

'- American squadron under Com. Perry; and since then, additional privileges have been granted to tl 
other foreign nations. 

'boor'-bun. 'ni'-jer. •mek'-e-ne«. Wkl'-ro. ti kar-toom'. >* ben-gay'-lah. ' 
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AFRICA 




Apkicam Scbnbrt. 



AFRICA. 

Square miles, 12,000,000: Population, 70,000.000: to a square mile. 6. 

Q^ For the Questions on the Text of Africa^ see the opposite page. 
1. Africa is noted for vast burning deserts, for the dark color and barbarous charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, and as the ancient seat of the arts and sciences. 

2l Thifl " land of mystery ** is now known only as the abode, for the most part, of ignorance and barbarism. More than 
flre-iizthB of this immense peniosola is still almost unknown to geographers, who might, with good reason, as 

•• in ancient maps, 

P1ac« Elephants to fill up ffsps." 

3. The coaat is mostly unbroken ; the north half of Africa (including Sahara) is a 

▼ast ptainj the sonth half, except a plain N. of ITottentotin, Is supposed to consist of table-land$ ; the mountain range* are 
wide, and only a few peaks reach the snow limit ; voleanoe$, only on the islands, — there, quite numerous. 

4. The climate is the hottest and driest known ; deserts, more extensive, and rivers 

less numerous, than in any other quarter of the globe ;' few lakes, but some quite largo ; as, the Inner Sea, Tchad, Ngami : 
$o(lt mostly barren, but fertile where well watered ; foretts, not extensive, — palm, baobab, acacia, mangrove. 

5. The agricultural staples are mostly tropical ; as, rice, the olive, vine, cotton. 

6. The date grows in the N. half of Africa, especially in the fertile spots of the Sahara ; the banana and yam, in the W. 
parts ; wheat, oUve, vine, in Barbary and Egypt. — whrat and the vine in Cape Colony also ; coffee, in Abyssinia ; dourra (a 
i>nrt of grain resembling millet,) rice, maize, various paJme, and eouon, in many parts. Wild antmale ore numerous, and of 
Peculiar species ; (see map ;) agriculture and manufactures, exceedingly rude ; in some parts, almost unknown. 

7. Africa is divided into Northern, Eastern, Western, South, and Central Africa. 

8. In general, untformitjf characterizes Africa, and diversity, Asia, in respect to surface, climate, soil, and productions. 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

9. Northern Africa embraces Barbary, the Nile countries, and Sahara, or the 

Qreat Desert The heat is, in general, very scorching ; soil, fertile in the Valley of the Nile, owing to the periodical inun- 
dations of that river, and to irrigation : Barbary is mostiy a desert 

10. Egypt is noted as the cradle of the arts and sciences, and as the ancient seat 
of the Pharaohs ; also for its pyramids, and ruins of ancient cities. 

IL It is ftirther noted as the scene of the Israelitlsh bondage. The climate is extremely dry, scarcely any rain, but 

heavy dews; staple products, rice, wheat, , beans, sugar, cotton, indigo, date. The manufactures comprise cottons, linen, 
silk, pottery, leather, and are Improving ; commerce, considerable, both by sea, and by caravans ; army, large and well dis- 
ciplined ; inhabitants, Copts (the aborigines,) Arabs, Turks ; education, much improved under Mehemet AIL* 

12. NuBiA, like Egypt, to which it is tributary, is noted for magnificent ruins, cov- 
ered with hi«roglyphics.> There are some fertile plafais in the 8. ; the climate and productions are much the same as in 
BffyP^ : t^porUf slaves, senna, gold-dust ostrich feathers. 

13. Abyssinia, though its anarchical and warlike tribes profess Christianity, ranks 

very low in civilization and morality.* The climate is comparatively temperate, and a greater proportion of the soil is fer- 
tile than in the other Nile countries, owing to ito elevation, rivers, and heavy rains ; exports, ivory, gold-dust, slaves, coffee. 

14. Barbary, " the country of the Berbers," formerly noted for piracy, comprises 

the Empire of Morocco and the French province of Algeria, besides the Beylics of Tunis and Tripoli, (the latter including 
Fezzaa and Barca,) which are subject nominally at least, to Turkey. Morocco is the most fertile state ;* agriculture, rude • 
exporls, wool, hides, leather, ostrich feathers, coral, ivory. Beled ul Jeiud is a vast plain of sand, rocks, and oases S. 
of the Atias mountains, fertile in dates, and inhabited by nomadic tribes. 



1 Moat of the African rivers are subject to periodical iuundatioui, and several never reach the sea, but diflcharge themselves 
into ialies, or are loit by absorption or evaporation ; as is the case with the outlets of Lalie Ngami. lu 1796, Mungo Tark suc- 
ceeded in discovering the long-sought and majestic Niger. On a second voyage, he traced its middle course, but was subse- 
quently drowned in the stream, while endeavoring to escape from an attack of the natives. 

2 In Egypt, all the land except the house-lots belongs to the Pacha, who receives a certain proportion of the produce as rent 
The Pacha is also the sole manufacturer and merchant i for he purchases all the raw material, manufactures it, and disposes 
of it. Mehemet Ail, the late Pacha, and the founder of the present dynasty, conquered Nubia,(lncluding Senaar and Kordofan,) 
and but for European intervention, would have seated himself on the imperial throne at Constantinople. At Cairo is the cele- 
brated Nilometer, for indicating the height of the inundations of tho Nile ; and at Old Cairo are the seven towers, stiU called 
•'the granary of Joseph,** and which continue to serve their orighial purpose. 

3 HI-e-ro-glyphMc, from kieros, Or. {lepoc) 'sa<red,» and ghpho, (yXr^w) 'to carve;* literally, a sacred character or na- 
Vlrm,—pieturs^Hting ; a term applied to the sculptured writing practiced by the ancient Egyptian priei»U, the meaning of 
which is difficult to decipher. The Abysslnlans are exceedingly barbarous : Bruce says that the luxury of an Abyssinian 
feast consists in having the plecea cut from the cattle standing at the door, brought in while the blood is yet warm and the 
tbers palpitating. In the Nile countries grows the cassia, whose leaves are called semia. 

• ^»w trith Sis poor agriculture, Morocco stm exports wheat to Spain. Where well watered, the ferHlity is extreme, and 
r^n>» 4froj^ ^r0 eommoa/jr obtmlved ^emrir. Tbe hones an werj vaJiMbJe, sod the sheep have remarkably fine wool. 



15. Sahara, '< a sea of sand," is tho greatest and most remarkable desert 

Though the climau is excessively hot the nights are cool, with ice in winter; no rain \ commerce, by caravai 
salt, gums, ostrich feathers; inhabitanu. Moors, Tuaricks, Tibboos. The Oases of the desert, (as Ooalata, Tn 
are fertile and generally well watered spots, that afford herbage to the camels, and in some cases, tbe date trees i 
ter to the sun-burnt traveler across the dreary waste.' Those only who have toiled for days amid a pathJe 
sand, can have an adequate idea of the delight experienced at falling in with one of 

•' the tuft«d islas 

That verdant rise amid the Libyan wilds." 

16. Chief Towns. — In Morocco. — Morocco, the capital, noted for morocco 1 

Fez, the principal city ; Mequinei ; Mogadore, the chief port ; Tangier; Ceuta, belonging to Spain, on Oibralta 

17. In Algeria.^AlAiiERS, the capital; ConstarUine, Bona, Oran, In Tkiim.— Tunis, tb. 
near the site of ancient Carthage, with a great trade. In Tripoli— Tm?OLl, the capital ; Deme, in Ban» 
(moor>^ook^) hi Fezzan, and a great rendezvous of caravans for Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, and Soudan. 

18. In Kgypt, — Cairo, the capital, and the largest town in Africa; Alexandria, the chief poi 
etta, noted for rice ; Sua; Siwak, on an oasis contahiing the ruins of the celebrated temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
deity. In Nubia.— Khartum, tho largest town, and iVm 2>oii^o2a ; both great slave-markets. In Ahftaimia.'-JG^ 
capital, now in tho hands of the G alias, a savage negro tribe from the south, who have overrun the country. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

19. Eastern Africa embraces tho coast region from Abyssinia to Delag 
and is divided among various native tribes. 

20. The countries have no definite boundaries: the principal ones Bn—Somauii, (comprising Adel, Ajan, 
Zanguebar, nomhially subject to the Sultan of Muscat ; Mozambique, claimed by the Portuguese. The coast I 
flat and in some parts marshy ; coaunerce, chiefly with Arabia; exporu, gold, ivory, ambergris, fhmkincense, s 

21. Chief Towns. — Zanzibar, on Zanzibar Island, the capital of Zangueb 

chief commercial town ; Mozambique, the Portuguese capital ; Berbera, in Somauli, and noted for its fairs.* 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

22. South Africa is noted for the variety and beauty of its flowering shni 

heaths, geraniums, etc. It Is mostly a high table-land, rising in terraces from the coast, and embraces Cape ( 
Natal, Hottentotia, Caffraria, the Zooloo or Zulu Country, and the Orange River Republic 

23. Cape Colony and Natal are British colonies. The climate is cool and I 

but exceedingly variable ; soil, best in Natal ; good pasturage on the high plains after rains; much cattle-rearin 
wool, hides, wine, ships' provisions ; besides ivory and cotton from Natal. The 0RA50E River REPUBLIC, late 
is controlled by the Dutch settlers : it is mostly a plain, and admirably adapted to cattle-rearing.' 

24. Hottento'tia, " the country of the Hottentots," is divided between tJ 

ten tots proper, (hicluding the Namaquas, Bu6hmcn,etc,) in the W., and the Boshuanas, or Bechuanas, in th 
Hottentots, and especially the Bushmen, are among the most degraded of mankind ; while the Boshuanas an 
civilized and industrious of the South African tribes, and their houses are comparatively well-built and comfc 

25. Caffraria and the Zooloo Country are occupied by warlike tribes, 

wealth consists in their vast herds of cattle. The Cafi'res are brave, and much less barbarous than the Hotte 
have not a shigle feature in common with the African negro ; they subsist mostly on curdled milk and millet^— 
fish and small game, — and are often at war with the colonists. 

26. Chief Toums. — Capetown, the capital of Cape Colony, and importai 

restUig place for vessels to and from India; Port U Urban, on Port Natal, the chief port, and Pietcrmaritibur^ 
N. W. of it, the capital of Natal ; Kurriciaine and Litakou, in the Boshuana Country. 

"WESTBRN AFRICA. 

27. Western Africa comprises* Senegambia and Guinea, (occupied mai 
barbarous negro states,) and is the principal scene of the slave trade. 

28. It extends along tho coast from North to South Africa : the soil is generally very fertile ; there are few doi 
imals, but guinea-fowls are abundant ; exports, slaves, gold-dust, Ivory, palm-oU, gums, cowries.' 

29. Liberia was founded by the American Colonization Society, as an asyl 

freed negroes. In 1847, it became an hidependent republic, with a government simUar to that of the United Stat 
KOVIA, the capital and chief port, has all the appendages of civilisation. SlElUU Lkone is a British Colony, fo 
the same purpose as Liberia. Freetown, the capital, has a theater and various schools. 

30. Chief Toums. — In Senegambia. — Fort St. Louis, capital of the French 

of Senegal ; Batkurst, an English settlement ; Tinbo and Bambouk, native towns. In Upper Guinea.—Ab'omey, t 
of Dahomey ;* Coomassie, of Ashantee ; Benin, of Benin, and a great slave mart : C^>e Coast Castle, capital of th< 
and Elmina, of the Dutch, coast settlements. In Lower Guinea.— Loando, or St, Paul de Loando, the capital of t 
guese Possessions -, St. Salvador, Loango, Benguela or Si. Philip de Benguela. 



5 The numerous osses of the Sahara were appropriately compared by the ancients, to the spots on a leopard's 
largest of these is Fesxau. The dangers to travelers in the desert, urt— robbery ; losing their way; finding the spr 
up ; being buried by a sand $torm, or svffocaUd by the burning simoom. In the year 1805, a caravan consisting of 2.00 
and 1,800 camels was cut off, in conseqaenee of the water in the skins borne by the camels becoming absorbed by tb 

6 The Somaulies are of a different race from the more sonttaem tribes, being of a bnfwn color, active, industrious, a 
fill. Zanstbar Island, which belongs to the Sultan of Mnseat, has now become the seat of his central government. 

7 Cape Colony was settled by the Dutch, and mntt of the farmers in the interior are still Dutch boors, who are dei 
indolent, rode, and brutal : they employ the Hottentots to tend their numerous flocks and herds. 

8 In Senegambia and Guinea, the atmosphere, during the rahiy season, resembles a vapor bath ; during this perioi 
mate is the most fatal to Europeans. In Senegambia are forests of the aeaeia, whose hardened sap is gum senega 
also, is the baobab, "the giant of the vegetable world, which lives the longest, and, though but 10 or 15 feet high, has tl 
trunk, of all trees known. Some are snppoaed (from counting their concentric rings of wood) to be 6,000 years old 
trunk of one measured 104 feet In circumference." Cowries are small shells, used as money In Africa and the East li 

9 In Guinea may be found the moat unmitigated tyranny In the worid. " Even the mteisfsrs of tbe King of Dahomey i 
him crawling, and rolling their heads in the dust. On days of ceremony, the king walks on the bleeding heads of a 
prisoners. At his death, his wives (often numbering several thousands ) km each other ; Us tomb, too, is statedly sni 
by new-made corpses, and bloody heads impaled on stakes. This despotism sometimes tfkcs a eaprieSovs turn ; io o 
whenever the king sneeses, his nearest attendant most cisp Wm hands, then the next, sad so on. tfll his wholo realm i 
with a miiveraal clapping." 
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CESTSt^^ AFHICA. 

31. Crntbal AfhicA embraces all the interior por- 

Uos iwt induded la ibe axhtfi fUvli^ob*, uaA, oicvpt StititUn or ^G^l^a^ la not 
miieb konwii. Utte «ipl<triitiop», bo^tvcr, {hy Dr. K^bmiiEUj. LlrLnffloQci, unt 
otbtr mhalaimrin,) iinve nvtaLvd Jt lake or irn, iMiUud Vken we or tb« "Inaer 
6rA,^-'«ii|}[HiHd tu 1« thfl largnt body of wAtvr kiiowp,tluie it wholly iLlaod 

3a. 8ouDA?tf comprises numerous large, ft?rtile, and 

popnloiu negro st&tM ; inkahilaifU.mor^ tlvmtv4 ilmn la Wpit Atrka : puniUog 
KcHrahnrFt tattlo rrarlnp. duJ »0Jie nido manv/Qf^jgiw. at weuvLoff, fannlog, 
WoffclBg at iii«tiLl«: irmle, by caiavwn; aportM, aIi4TCT. K«Jd dut» Ivory, wtrtda 
lle»tb«rt 1 taU lsAp4H«d, aad umHlicea uned tor mou^y, 

33. CUief Towiui, — Segfi and Jennth, on the Niger, and 

Id the 4^J4 w^^Jt/^n \ Timbuctpa, uaiii tUu cttpUal 4if u vusi tiiipkrv, usd itill an Im- 
pnrtant carmritD Kmtlnn ; Sarftnffl^. The lHiiee«t tflwn of K(|n^tla ; Se^meti iind ^m 
g ^ n* n e, tm lukv Ti:liM4i CV^r« cu|iiiul ul UarJUrj Caitmbe, B« of thii Inner 
e«o. &nd cipltol of & powerful pmplre of Iti own uuDa. 

AFRICAN ISIiANDS. 

34. The African i^kndi^ belong mostly to varioua Eo- 

l^p«Hi poiWM. Tht* Madeiuas iPnHksueM€ ) juv ooitd for eicell*o twine, and 
MM m. resort for lovalUlJ j iKkAbiianli^ PortnffWH mnlattde*, se^mM. FtfJT- 
CH^L** in Ibfl capital and cmportuin. Can ARIES, ^^huA.J— Voli?ftul«, wllli 
« d«lJffbtfiil climate:^' noli-d fur wla*-* d4fl(ek>ui frultx, Cooaiy bb^ ; iftAdi>j[/AiiCf, 
aOQvtljr Spaniards Caphui, Saxta CJtuz, 

35. Cape Vi^rde Isles, ( Portuguese.) — Inhabited 

WoBily by ncgrw* (Ui^l itnUattoe»; fowJi^ abundnut ; greal Marclty of wiit*r; 
xi^ort*, HAlt, diled pporWonji, goat flklniL 3lAf itintfis, ST, HctEJf a," AscebT- 
aiOX, jind FER!CA?fI)0 I'O, bdoaff to Ebslaad i Boi?nBoj* L. to Fmnce. 

3G. Madagascar, one of the largefit ii^lands in the 

w^^rld, U inimnialnolu, and vtry c^plniwly wati-rrd, Tbe Interior bii* beta tiut 
little explOTed by Hdmpran*. Tiie iuhabltant^ ainotinllne to over 4,000,000, 
Kna ebirlly nrfroei and porUallj cH-^Ulicd. Thn varlouf tilbet an; fuled by 
elUefk tubjret lo ii Un^, whom jKtwtr L4 nbBoldtflL TAlfAJtABlvo, tbe ca^tk^ ^ 
dettcrf bed ■■ a largn town, with vAiioDi mamtfucofei^ 




C^ATf^R f>f idODNA LOA. IK THK SiUDmrH ULAffOiL 



QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT OF AFRICA.. 



I 
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Wliai b nkl of AfHcaT h Of tbe portion illil nnffiplottilt ^ L"oa*it, Burfae*, tte. f 31 Climate, deierta, etc. f 4. Sla- 
ptev T 5. Th* date and other prwJucU t 6. Wild aalioflb, etc. T fi. Divialoin of Afrleal 7. Iti ehanu-tcriMtie f*atin»l R 

-WlmX 4ft« Nortbcm A fMca embrniB T 9. I te cl Itnate and eoU ! 9. What la vald of Epyp* no, CJ htiai e, prodncti, et 1 1 1 L 
^TbAl, c^f Nnblaf 11 Abyu^ulaF la BarbairyT H. gabaraf IS. ItiOamT 15t Cblef tflWM Ui Moroceo f J6. In 
AlveHoi TnnK and Tripoli 1 17. In Egypt, Kgbla, Mid AbyriJuUif \B. 



Wbat ii uld cf Eaitem Afhuf 19. Ita coutitrlra, eout, ete.t ^ Chvtt tofrnif ^h Wlut, of BAUtb AlHtAt ^ 
Cape Colony a&d Hatalt 23L EIott«DtiHtef SM. CaflTariaf S& Cbtef towni In fiontb AfHcaf 961 

Wbat !■ »ld of Weatena AMea t 27, It* eiteot, aoH, etc I 39, Lib Jrta ? 29. filer™ Leon* T ^ 
egamblat 30. iDGaiacat 3D. IrVtiftt^ of Central AfMoaf SL Soadaor 3SL Chief towiul 331 
The Uadelrai and CaaliHei 1 34, Capo Vcrdo l4)e», aad otben f 35l Slada^aacar T 3d 



ChJrf tawBi tn Br^ 



OCEANIC A. 

^*7%e dttcripti&tt of (ktnink^i if in^erftfJ here for c^nttnknc&^ take: hut in tke arier of ttitdft thotUd foihw the Map QueMtiont on page 7B. 






1. OcBA^iicA, OF Oceania, embraces numoroua iaknds in the Pacific, which form 
the three divlsiona of Malaysia, AustralaBiap and PolyneaiaJ^ 

S* All tbe iilandA roin]Trti^ In Oe<4Jiica lie Tvinot« fV'ora tti« malq-Land, exc^t those altanted B, K of AeJa^ and tepUr 
nted ftatn It by Ibc Stralta of Malacifn and I he China Sea. Tbe former orv deoomlDated ^e£d^£*i laCandu, aod tbe letter 
^omtim^t^^, fioai thcli- Bubtnaniie eoanectSoa wStb the continent. (See p. 17*.] Jloit of the Pol/netdoti iklaudi ie«m to 
b*v« 1»e«n fonued either by vokranle action, or by the eonU Inieet 

0. The aboriginal race^ In Malaysia, Polyneda, and New Zealand, is Malay ^^^ In tho 
other parts of Australasia, it h the Oceanic Kegro.^^ 

4. Tbe rtti^ion in MobstooiedaiUBai In Malay ida; Pai^qi^m In tbe other dklptoni^flTeept when Cbrlallanlty boi bwn 
latro^Q^^d Tbe/«MNl of the people I* moatly rice and u^ in Alalayila and Papua; brvad-fjtilt, ctwearDutt yani>» Ui Poly- 
^boIb ; jiiui, foDta, In New Zealand -, llih, more or ksa. In oil piutL 

5- Malaysia ib remarkable for rich aromatic plants, numerous mountains^ volca- 

noe*^" ud tefrlble eartbqoakei : and f(»r tti groat and comparalLvely dc one popalatioB, whUe that of PnlyncHla and Atu- 
tr^laalA la Temarkably aparve. The rivert are naED4>roni; c^nut^ latubrinuB, exi?ept bi the low awampy parte ; foth fei^ 
100 * v^tUitan, lu£nrlaat^of««ta riteii«lve^u ^£f^ attimalM, ilniUar Ut tbo«e of Hotiih eoatem A^ln.^* 

10 T«'iicrlff«T the prindpil litniid of tbe CmDirlei^ coutelua the l«m)U* rolcaule Peak of TtHnerHTc, O2,M0 fi'i't hUh. I *it irliicb 
B uiuboldt layi. that when ascending It^ bli b»nd« Rod face wcrp fr^jrn, while hi« feet wvre icoTfrbfd by tbe hnt of the aoCI. 
lff«iiTftiu** {the Mile of Freucei} esp^rti lerjlt^lyr tUfKf, T^€v. rfjffee, end c^ttoi). St. Helebe, celebnted u the place tif Ntpo- 
ltf<iA'« exile from IBIS Till bl« dfftth ta 1831, ti guinlfd an all iitlea by almoet perpendlcDkr diJTi^ eiidotiuf ane]e?mted plateaa, 
911 vtIikIi It tfOnfwoodi the retlileacf of NApoleoo^ 

1 1 llo-ley'fU 1 1 H called, beetnee motHj ^^pUAhy MutUtf*. Ani-tnl^^iti le liQin th«Lktliiitiuf>vJb,^»oatben]/aud^el^ 
Pol*y*iHe^elal* ftam pofiu, Qt. (TTOp.tf t) ' nuDy,^ aud PCHi, Ot. iV7}ty&^, ) ' %n Laland ;' and mpuie *' many Utan4t" MM^m^oe'iU 
{fVocB tmifrm^ Or. (^fjcpof,} 'nsilU' oad kmdIk Or {vij^o^t) '■tn liUud/) U a name receatlr ^Ireik to tbe wt>iteni portlea of 
Fol yP f^** *ad ooTor* tbe Ladrone aad Ct.roltne lilt-i^ with leTeni fmupt to the IL of tbe Ivtter. (See inap^ P^ i<> 

2M TbH Malaya, both In Polyneala and Malay ila, mre dF eery different deptreet of ciTllliiitiDD. They aro i-ipi^ fiihenaeiti 
AS^ oftrn have ekpfuit beata. Btaay of thos are csnolbilj^ and In Mmliytta t bej mte feroeioni and addtett»d to piracy. A Mvleyf 
«rhsv trritaUid, eonietitaei becvmee deepentr<« «nd afler partially intoaicatlag hini*etf with opluiD, tetaea bta deadly er««K, 
|d*flVeFr«| and raabea fhiatkaUy Into the utreei, cattisK mtid ilaabliiiE at t-very one be meets, OH be blmielf it ilabi, Thle It 
a^tl«d tnvBlaf g-a w e fc , (" alaoirhtar^") from which tbe pbroeef ** munlng a mnck,-' i* derin-d, 

tM ^tw Oceania er P«pa«n Ifefroea differ fsroni tbe Afrleaiia, in net htTlac woolly hair, and In h«1n^ aborter and weaker. The 
pgpQhdlaii of AnaCralta and TMmtnU la auw tquatly E4n.»p4!Ati. U )■ a pad fact, thtt IhhIi Id Aujtnlia and Polynet^ta, the vo- 
§1^9 Imbabltanta ate fait. dinilalablnB In Damben, owlnf to the bitroductloii e?f afslrUi^ and varkiua dlaeta^a, by forH^en, 

14 TlMT* ore S> enleaneet In J iti, (leppoied to be the lemt of the moit tenifte eoleaufc affeney Jn the wdrtd ;> ID In tbe Fbilip- 
OD^ I In ih« Moloeou^ wbllo only one bat been difcoTered In Aiutnlta, and none In. Tiainanla> nor bi New Mnijater, 

15 ^h» Vfrn^r or potiaii-treef tt foutid In Jtvt, The ttlei abnut Iti polmntiif the ali- iroond^ eo aa to ceeia death to any one 
H, ai* fthvlHiL But ita jnicfi are to powerfblty paJaannna na i» eenie a1mn«t birtant death. If brou^bt In eontaet 

** fuou-abahj'. ** fntm r*i^ffti** I*- 'liw »ni.* t« ^^Ktabie^ *' Gtueoi, aptneaa. 



6> The cbtof prnduHwauM are-^-<!octMi-nut and olhr'r palms ; eatnpLorT sasdal-tvood, phvtny, md gutta 

percba treet ; rice, peptier* doTtii nntznegTi mgaf^canat cofTve, and oiber tropical produdi; mumwraU^ abundant * as ^«diaeii^. 
In nome^ ; g4ili, ip Bome<i, Siuaatra, Celebee, the Philipplnea i rapper. In Sumatra, Phlllppbic*, Calebei : t#ii« bi BtOK*." 

7. Ai^sTRALASiA is notcd for it^ singular animals, ita treasures of gold, and theVaM 

eicteEit of AHntralla, Its prlacipat ifland.*^ The toil li genemlly fertbe, except in Auatrmlta, where tbe rtren arto tern i elL 
maif, healthy for the moct part^ mintnd*, etibi copper. Iron, l«ail> eo«],~r'iiiDd cbtefly In Anitnlla ; jfradactlojia, Sr*, ^m. 
trei-i : tftr edible^ fruiti or vegetablei Indigtnaiu; European Bpedei bitrodnced, and vueceeiUnf welL 

8, Polynesia is diatingniahcd for the remarkable aptitude^ of ita tnhahitanta for civ - 

Hiiatlon, aa cxeinplidcd In the Sandwich and Hlcroneelaa^^ ielaada Tbe ekr/dce io tbe volcanic i&lands !■ monstaimtat ; |g 
tbe coral ttlnndjii brw and flnt: tmaJl itreamt quite no ineTOiiH ; eiiimUt, i^ubriona nnd dellirhlful *, wit. fertile; ttildamim^titf 
fvw andtmnll : minimal*, defidJODt ; produttiimt, — cocoo-nu^ brvod fruit, y ami, taro, plantain, paper mttlbc^,Hnda}-woo^. 
QMtHioiiM.—Wha.t are tbe dit-lelona of Oreankat I. Wbml U MUd of the i^dondBf St Abnrlftnal raeeaf X Rellfloo 
And food r i. What, of MnlDyalaT 5. Ttt prndnetlon* and mlnenli 1 G. ^Vhm, of Aufitraliiflla T T, Of Polyueolaf 6. 

trlth lht< ttlui'il <,jf any creature. In Jart, altov I* tbe erUbroit-d pditon Talley, which emiti MDie pat whith aoun daateQQfeany 
creitare breathing it. In It are ibe akelctont of meo, (prohibly prttonert itten^pttn^ Itf etcape,) who have db>d fkvaiji|f«tlnf 
it* The tin tfib^pt of Baoca are^ neit to thote of Cumwall^ (En|lt»d«) the rlcbcit In the world, «nd the metal la obtatbffd 
with tittle trtitible^ belnp neir the aorfai^^ The etrpprr of Anatnlio, like Itt foM, eeena Ineahadrtlble. 

16 Kext tn the Afrfrin cblmpaniee, the erenf^atanf of Ifaliyeia It the animal tneet l]ke man^ Same nf the heti af Jan 
meamrefl f«i,'t trroti the oHnft. The h{rda ore remarkable for brilliant jilumaicr. In Jt¥a and other ijf1f*a tre fmmik tko awil^ 
Iowa' neatt^ to mueh prttpd by Cblnete rpleuivt fcir food. Amnuf the fenUTkable prodiiHlcnt of Maltyait, la the Jtafll^do^ 
|c tt the larpcit of til flower*^ hetiip 31i feet In dl* meter, wefabttiv 15 Ihi,, and harttia petal a at large at a eow't home. It ti 
a iM»altkal>4 pltut, or ntber Hewet, [tmw^iaxx Urdly call that a pl^iit, which haa neither leaTef. item, nor toot,} eouilttlbfr 
111 fact, of nnly tbe Aower epd lu tkowft-mtM.iki by which it It attached te the tree on wbieb It itowa. 

17 The cmninerce of Bltltrda hot al waya h^m Important, fhun Itt poeteMlnf to m*ny pmdnett detlred by other patte of tb« 
world. Tbf^ €hin«R tettlert fettn (ha etoMyed ntttrftl, heioi. It la tald, '* ecterpfltijig enen^ b every where but in China.'' Fei» 
per ii ian^t-ly frnwn in Siiinttrt; cloret, In Ambnyna ; nntineini, in Ban da ; coffee, erpedally In Java. 1\» aeiaiv a iponniMly 
tit the ctoee and uutinf|, the Dutch dertroycd nrtriy aU tbe trpet. except In Amhoyna end tbe B^oda IftU'«, 

18 Anttnlta ahnnudi In poached onimala, hnt li tln^larly deatUntr of all other blndt of i|;Dadrnpeda !:>■ the kaofarvatwhttfa 
#afnfttmea wtl^ht 3fi0 poundt,) ii the larfeet; and the JhiffO^ or wtUI dof,. thv only ^mlmorvnei* land animal, Amoap th« 
blrdt are funnd the emetti. or captoworyt the black twan, and a poit of tbrnah, callftd the " ttuphiifi Jeckwa.** Tbe vfpt fin 
markable (tnadmprd ia the omttboTyn'ebDa> orpUt^ypua. It hat the bill end fi-et of a dnek, (with a apnr eoiEttiof a poleanoei 
liquid,) the body and fur of a mole, and tfao tutemal itructnre «f a leptlk',^' Tblt ainiuUr animal *' Itrea ehJeSy Iti tha 
water, layl egft, and tuekbsa Ita ynunf !***• 

It la Taemenli It fonnd the "natlte tlper/^ (abont the tiae of a do*,) wblcb, like tbe ^#«. la -eefy deatiTwttTf ta aWep. 
Prior to itt dlacoeery by EiiTvpc^Aa* New ZeaUnd bad not a linfle tpeeiei of nillk-rlelnf anbnalai hoft are now eery ahua' 
dtnt, Tbe itifeet *4{iubI foaud In Folfneaia Wat the hitf* tud when the nttl^et flrtt taw a bene, they ca]1t<d i| » |Ttat p<|U 
The inner bark of tbe ptper-mulberry and hread-IVnlt tr»a wat made bito doth and beaniifbt meta by tbe nallTei of the Folf^ 
nealtn Ule«, wben rb^^y were firet olpeoTen^ 
brluf on aoother plants >* fbar-footed ■iii*»i*l^ v OflalHmtiB^ 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

rhe Dutch, Spanish, and English, have largo and important possessions in Oeean- 

foklng generally, we may suy that Malayitla U divided between the Dntch and the Spanish ; Australasia belongs 
id, and Polyneala is independent. The N. £. part of Timor is subject to the Portuguese, who were the first to es- 
emselves in Malaysia, but have gradually been deprived of their important poasessionB by the Dutch. 

Dutch Possessions. — ^Among the richest, most populous, and most important in 

They comprise Java, the Uolnccaa, most of Sumatra and Celebes ; with parts of Borneo and Timor,— all in 
and governed either by viceroys or by native tributary princes. The costsierce is very important ; export*, nut- 
86, doves, pepper, coffee, sugar, rice, tin, gold, diamonds, edible birds* nests, saga 

Spanish Possessions. — Rendered much more important by the recent removal 

trictlons on foreign commerce. They comprise the Philippines, next to Cuba, the most important colonial pos- 
Spain ; the Ladrones, and nominally, the Caroline Is. The eommarca is considerable, and much in the hands of 
se ; export*, sugar, rice, cigars, manilla hemp, indigo. 

English Possessions. — ^The most extensive, and, since the discovery of gold in 

the most valuable. They comprise Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand. Norfolk Island; Sarawak, in the W. 
», and Borneo Proper, in the N., with Labuan, a small island near the N. W. coast 

A.USTRALIA, formerly called New Holland, and by some considered a continent, 

>ar-fifths as large as Europe, and more than twice as large as all the other islands of Oceanica put together. The 
lostly iron-bound, (rock-bound,) but there are several good harbors ; *urface, mountainous near the E. coast,— 
•r snpposed to be a vast plain ;" agriculture, good ; sheep rearing and mining, the moat important employments ; 
extensive, and rapidly Increasing ; export*, chiefly gold and wool,— «ome hides and tallow. The colonies are 
¥r«Uet, and south of it, Victoria ; South Australia, and fFett Ametralia.^ 

Tasmania, or Van Dibmbn's Land, is a British penal colony.'^ The convicts 

>oat 30,000, or considerable more than one-third of the population. The elimau is colder and more humid than 
Jsk, and the island is much better watered ; a/friculture, Important, sheep being the principal source of wealth ; 
pcrior ; exporu, wool, wheat, oil, timber. 

^EW Zealand, an independent British colony, resembles England in the hu- 

Its cUmate. The »oU is generally good, producing the native flax-plant, edible fern, sweet potato, and various 
roduced by colonists : exporU, wool, whale-oil, flax, timber. The natives are finely formed, intelligent, and 
e become Christianixed ; but their nomber has been decreasing for a long time, from their frequent wara 

Chief Towns. 

"OuUh. — Batavia, the capital of Java, and of all the Dutch Possessions, and 

commercial emporium of Malaysia ; Macassar, in Celebes ; PaUmbang, in Sumatra ; Bei^jarma*9in, in Borneo. 

Spanish. — Manilla, the capital and chief port of the Spanish Possessions, on 

Imnd, is the largest town in Oceanica, and is noted for the manudscture of cigars, mats, and cordage ; one cigar 
ory employs 350 men and S,000 females, in one building. 

English. — Sydney, the capil^al of New South Wales, and the largest town in 

; MELBOUR.VE, capital of Victoria ; ADELAIDE, capital of South Australia*— all flourithing ports, and noted for 
d growth since the discovery of gold : PERTH, copital of West Australia. HobaRTO.s, or HODaRT Town, the 
' Tasmania ; AUCKLAND, capital of New Zealand, hi New Ulster L ; BORNEO, capital of Borneo Proper. 



XNDBPBNDBNT I8LB8. 
19. Thb Independent Isles may be said to embrace, in general, all the islands 
of Oceanica not already mentioned as belonging to foreign powers. 

t20. The Society Isles are, however, under the protection (as it is called) of France, which has exercised a sovereignty, 
al«o, over the Marquesas, but has recently abandoned them, it is said. In Malaysia, there are several independent states 
in what arc colled the Dutch Possessions. Almost all Borneo is independent, and the Sooloo la. are governed by a Sultan. 

21. The Sandwich Isles, "a kingdom in the Pacific," are noted for having rapidly 

become civilized and Christianized. Their advantageous poaitiun, making them a kind of connecting link between 
America and Asia, and a common center to ships passing between the principal whaling-grounds of the North Pacific, has 
led to the rapid rise of a very extensive trade. The islands arc 13 in number ; six, mere islets. Hawaii, (much the 
largest,; Maui, Oahu, Kauai, and three others, inhabited ; turface, mountainous, with several active volcanoes, as Kilauea, 
and Mouna Loa, (sve cut, p. 77 ;) both in Hawaii, and very remarkable.** 

22. The climate is very salubrious ; soil, fertile in the valleys ; commerce, consider- 
able,— chiefly with the United States and China; export*, sugar, cofTee, ships' provisions; whale-oil, whale-bpne. The 
state of edueattoH will compare fhvorably with that of our own country generally ;>* the native population u on the de- 
crease. Town*.— Honolulu, in Oahu, is the capital and chief port, with a fine harbor, often crowded with whalers and 
merchantmen ; Lakaina, also a great resort of whalers, is in Maui ; Hilo and Waimea, in Hawaii 

23. The Society Isles, consisting of Tahiti, or Otaheite, and numerous smaller 

isles, are noted for their delightful dmiate and luxuriant vegetation. The inhabitants are quite civilized, and generally 
profess Christianity ; eomwurce, hicreashig, but not by natives ; export*, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, provisions. Pa. 
Pirn, the capital, hi Tahiti, Is much resorted to by whalen. 

24. Friendly Isles. — Comprising the Tonga and Fejee groups, of volcanic ori- 
gin ; toil, wonderfhlly productive ; yams, the chief article of food ; iukabitoHt*, remarkable for cruelty, deceit, and eow. 
ardice ; human sacriflcea and cannibalism,^* common : some good has been effected by missionariea. 

25. Papua, or New Guinea, next to Borneo in size, is yet unexplored by Europe- 
ans, though the west coast has, for ages, been visited by Malays, who have even settled there and intermarried with the 
natives. The elimau is described as humid ; river*, large and numerous ; toil, fertile, and covered with dense tropical for 
ests,— in which respects it presents a strikhig contrast to Australia. The natives, (the Oceanic or Papuan negroes,) though 
very barl>arous, are less degraded than is often represented, as the Malayan arts of boat and house building are understood. 

26. PiTCAiRN Island. — A solitary island of volcanic origin, (area 2J square miles,) 

settled by mutineers firom the ship Bounty, who turned Capt. Bligh adrift in an open boat on the wide Pacific. The col* 
ony, which consisted of 9 British sailors and 18 Tahitians, — 6 men and 13 women,— remained ncdiscovered for 35 years, 
(till 1S25,) when it had increaaed to 66 persons ; in U5\, the colony numbered 160l 

QUESTIONS. 

What is said of the political divisions of Oceanica t 9. Dutch Possesalonaf la Spanish PoasessionsT 11. Kngllsh 
Possesaiona ? 12L Australia t 13. Its coast, surface, etc ? 13. Its colonial divialona t 13. TasmanU f 14. New 
Zealand f 15. Dutch towns T 16. Spanish towns t 17. English towns? la 

What do the Independent Isles embrace f 19. What is said of the Society Isles, and some others ? fiO. What, of the 
Sandwich Isles T 21. Thehr number, surface, etc f 21. Climate, soil, etc T 22. Towns? 22L Society Islet? 23. Friendly 
Isles? 24. Papua, or New Guinea? 2Si Its climate, riven^ etc I 25. Pitcaim Island ? 26. 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF OOEANIOA, TO GO BEFORE THE DESORIPTIOK 



it are the three main dividons of Oceanica ? An*. Malaysia, hi the W. ; 
e E. ; A-a, In the S. Which division contains the moat land ? A-a.— 
I has the least. 

MALAYSIA. 
It waters separate Malaysia from Asia ? M-a strait, and c-a sea. What 
the S. ? l-n. What important group of isles in the N. ? P-e. — compris- 
1,200 islands ; the principal of which are L-n^ and M-o. In the S. W. 
^a. J-a,' T-r.— called, with the small intervening islands, the Sunda I*U*. 
ddle and E. parts ? B^, C-s,* 8^> isles, M-a or Spice Is. 
cipal islands of the Moluccas? o-o, c-m ; Antbofna and the Banda J*,, 
f Ceram. What small island S. E. of Sumatra? An*. Banca, (p. 70,) 
tin. Which and where are the principal straits ? M-a, between s-a and 
isnla ; s-a, between s-a and J-a ; Maca*aar, between B-o and C-s. (p. 70.) 
/ 7oini#.— What one in the Philipphie Is. ? M-a, in L-n island. In Java? 
Sumatra ? A-n,^ r-g, B-n. In Borneo ? B-o, 8-k, B-n. In Celebes ? M-r. 

AUSTRALASIA, 
ieh and where is the largest Island of Australasia? A-a. Principal 
I the N. ! Pa or N-Ga ; N-B-n, K-l-d, 8-n isles. In the E.? K-H-s, N-C-a, 
I ii-z-d, consisting mainly of two islands, K-U-r and N-M-r, which are sep* 
f c-s strait What island S. of Australia? T-a or v-D-L-d. 
at are the principal divisions of Australia? N-A-a, w-A-a, South Aus- 
-s-w-8, in the S. £., with Victoria S. of it. Which and where are the 
. gulfs ? c-a, in the N. ; 8-r, hi the S. Principal straits ? T-«, on the N. ; B-s, 



on the S. Principal capes ? T-k, on the N. ; H-e, on the 8. E. ; L-n, on the 8. W. 

7. What lake in S. Anatralia? T-s *««».— salt, shallow, and shaped like a 
horse-shoe River in New South Wales ? D-g, a branch of the Murray, (p. 57.) 

8. Ckitf Tovus.— What ones hi Australia ? 8-y and B-t, in New South Wales : 
N-e, hi Victoria ; A-e, in South AustraUa ; P-h, hi West AustraUa. In Tasmania? 
H-n, L-n.* In New Zealand I A-d, N-P-hy— both in K-M-r island. 

POLYNESIA. 

9. What fanportant cluster hi the N. of Polynesia ? 8-h.~S. of Russian Amer> 
iea, and W. of the city of Mexico. Principal groups in the W. t B-n. L-e, and 
the c-s or CaroUne Is., bicludhig the P-w isles. In the S. W. ? r-e. r-y, N-s. In 
the S. ? M-a (hidudhig the w-n and M-^ isles,) L-A-o, 8-y, H-y, P-n. 

la What is said, on the map, of PItcahrn Island ? Principal Island of the So- 
ciety group ? o-e' or TahitL^— fiunous in missionary records. What clusters E. 
of the Carolinas? R-k, M-e, B-k, o-t— hi the Mulgrave (or Central) Archipelago. 

11. Sandwich /siet.— (Small map.) Name the principal Islands of the group. 
Hi,* M-I,»« o-u," K-L» What bay on the W. of HawaU ? K-a. For what mom- 
orable ? (See map.) What mountafai in the N. ? M-K-a.— the highect peak in the 
Pacific (See dhigram below the map.) 

12. What mountain S. W. of Mouna Kea? M-L-a,— a noted volcano : E. of it 
to the wonderful crater of Kilauea. Which and where are the chief towns ? H-n, 
in o-u island; L-a, hi M-1 ; and HQo, in the east of Hawaii 

la What important islands or groups are crossed by the Equator? s-a, B-o, 
c-s, o-o, ot, and the a*, belonging to Ecuador in S. America. What, by the par- 



aUel of 20© S. hit. ? A-a. K-H-s, r-y, H-y, L-A-a What, by that of 90o N. T f-b. 

14. What noted isUinds on or near the meridian of I80o? r-e, R-s4.-«s the 
meridian of 180^ ia the line where East Lungitude ends and West Longitude ba- 
gtais, all the islands W. of this meridian am in East Longitude from Onenwleh, 
and all those E. of it are hi West Longitude. 

15. Which divUdon of Oceanica has the greatest population? (See table of 
statistics below the map.) Which the least ? Predomhiant race hi each division t 
What anhnals do you find near the coast of Asia? (For their names, see Uit at 
the bottom.) What, hi MalaysU ? In AuatraUa L ? In Papua, and N. of It ? 

REOAPITULATION. 

MALAT8LA.— Which is the largest Island of Malayshi ? b-o. The next three T 
84^ c-s, J-a. The prmclpal groups ? p-e, M-a. Chief towna? M-a, B-a, M-r, m-a. 

AUSTRALASIA.— The largest isUnd? A-a. The second hisize? P-aer ir-e-a. 
Principal groups? N-z-d, K-c-a, K-H-s, 8-n. Other fanportant islands? T-a, K-k. 
Gulfb? c-a, 8-r. Capes? T-k, u-e, L-n. Rivers? D-g, M-y. (p. 57.) Lake? T-B-& 
Chief towns ? 8-y, M-e, A-e ; H-n ; A-d. 

POLTKE8L4. —Principal island groups ? s-b, L-e, c-s, t-y, M a, r-e. Prinelp 
Islands ? H-i, M-i, and O-u, in the Sandwich group ; o-e, in the 8-y group. Mobl 
tahis hi the Sandwich Isles ? M-K-a, M-L-a. Chief towns, also ? H-n, L-a. 

What is said, above, of Polynesia ? 1. Of the Philippine Is. ? 2. Sumatra and 
the Isles near it? 2. Banca? a New ZeaUmd? 5. Torrens Basfai? 7. Sand> 
wich Isles ? a Tahiti ? 10. Rallck la. and other* ac^acent ? la Mouna Kea I 
11. Mouna Loa ? 12. Islands in East and West Longitude ? 14. 



principal moantalnt of Aoitrslia are the Auitralian Alps, which extend along parallel with the eaat coaat ; the high- 
a peak of the range U Mt. Kowlujiko, (6.5W) feet.) on the border between New Sooth Walet and Victoria. ' Conaider- 
« extent, Aostralia !■ remarlEably dettltute of rivers and lakes ; and with the exception of a comparatively narrow 
nnmd the coaat, the greater part of this i»land-contlnent aeema doomed to hopeleM sterility. The anmrner heat ia 
, and the chauget of temperature luddeu. The atmoiphere ii dry, except daring the winter rains, which are very 
it do not last long. 

:h Anatralia is rtill unsettled, the colonyTonned on the north coaat haring been abandoned. Among the vegetable 
i"» of Australia, are cherries with their stones on the outside, and treea that shed their bark instead of their leaves, 
•p are very numemua in Aurtralia : they were formeriy killed and boiled down merely for their tallow. The wool Is 

and about 20.000,000 ponnds are annually i-xported. The area of AustralU is about 3,000,000 sq. miles, and its popn- 
arty 1.000,000: Tasmania— Sq. mOes, 27,000; Pop. 90.000: New Zealand— Sq. milea, 100,000; Pop. 50,000. British 
wm sent to America, previous to the Revolutionary War ; and subsequently, to New South Wales, but all are now 
fd either to Tasmania or Norfolk Island. 

»J.h'-vah. • sel'-e-beea. 4 at-cheen'. • Uns'-ton. « msr-ka'-saa. » o-te-hite'. » ta-hee'-tee, 



18 The Interior of Hawaii forms a pUteau.from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high, whose forest. s.e ro«ned over by herd, of isiW cattle^ 
Mouna Loa, which ri«.. from this plateau, isasmoothdome. with an immense crater2mileatodiameterln.n^p^kmwhlch 

took place In 1862. acolumn of molten lava was ejected to the height of MO feet tatothe air; it afterward, formed a river! ndle 
wide, which filled up ravines 900 fret deep. But the mort remarkable volcano is K'lauea. which is not a mountain, b«t a huge 
black pit. 3H miles long by 2H mile. bro«l, and 1,000 feet deep, with ride, nearly perpendicular, and cont«ning about 80 
cone., which are constantly spouting out lava and other subrUncea, to feed the fiery molten ms around them. 

19 Compared with the population, more missionarirs havi» been employed in Polynesia, than hi any other parts of the world. 
The English have sent many to the Society and Friendly Ule. and New Zealand. The civilisation of the Sandwich IsUnds 
hss been achieved principally by missionariea from the United State. It Is only In them and the Society Islea, that the hsWt. 
of the maaa of the people have born very materia'ly changed. Idolatry wa. abolished hi the Sandwieh IsUnda. about the year 
1820; and they already have churches, schools, and printing.pre.se., publlshtog the Bible and various other uwftil books, with 
several newspapers. They hare not only become tadependent of the American Board, but contribute UberaUy to tts ftands 
for the propsgstlon rf the gospel in other parts. 

thah-wl'^ee. »• mow'-ee. n wah-hoo'. M kow4'. It IrrefuUitties. u the earing of human fcsh. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

ly The Map of the Roman Empire^the last one of antiquity^-tmbraces all the Ancient Countries of much importance to the general scholar. 
QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 



, What it the English word for o-ee-a'niM T An$. Ocean. (See Explanation on 

page.) For ma're or pon'tiul Fre'tnmf Fln'men or Flu'vl-us? 

t-wnt La'cna or Pa'liu f 8i'nn8t JSs-tu-a'rl-am t Cher-io-ne'ras y« Prom- 

i-nmf In'an-lat Hong? 
, Whal were the principal countries hi the N. W. of Europe, anciently called ? 
Great Britain, including c-a (Wales) in the W. and c-a (Scotland) in 
I K ; H-a, now Ireland. In the W. and 8. W. T o-a (Gaul.)— the ancient 
I fbr France, Belgium, and parts of Holland, Germany, and Switzerland 
c'Ci^ i) U-a, now Spain and Portugal (Lu-$i-4a'ni-a.) 
|aL What was anciently the name of the central part ? o-a (Germany.) What 
I countries did it embrace ? An: Gtrmany N. of the Danuln*, Denmurk, 
t of UoUand. What countries directly S. of it ? v-a. now South Bavaria, 
I part of >Virtemberg ; R-a, N-m, and P-a, now parts of Austria ; l-m and D-a, 
r parts of Austria and Turkey. 
I 4. What were anciently the names of the countries in the 8. of Europe f l-a, 
ily 0" *•«. 3*-«. ""^d T-a (Thrace,) — ail now parttt of Turkey ; o-o, now Greece 
i part of Turkey. What, of the Asiatic countries £. of the Mediterranean 
»| r-a, P-e, s-a, M-a, A-a, B-a or c-a, s-a. Of the others frrther N. t A-M-r, A-a, 
\, !-•» it-a. — Col'chls was the scene of the Argonautic expedition. 
I & OlTe the ancient names of the African countries lying on the Mediterra- 
An: JEgyptus (Egypt ;) L-a, now Barca ; A-a (proper), now Tripoli and 
H-a, now the E. part of Algeria , M-a, now the W. part of Algeria, and 
( of Morocco. 
6L Principal countries on the N. of theUoman Empire f to% now Norway 
i Sweden ; sa-a, which comprised most ^vhat is now Russia. Also on the 
L f ic-a, which included parts of the presenfrlnssia, Siberia, Turtary, etc. ; M-a 
I P-a, now forming parts of Persia. 
\ i 7. What oceans, seas, or bays, lay on the W. of the Empire ? o-a-s ; Ocea- 
; ttm A-qui-tan'1-cus, now the Buy of Biscay. What on the N. ? 0-o-s, the German 
peean or North Sea ; C-s-s, now the Baltic Sea. Ou the £. ? P-Es, now the 
]^arlr Sea, (including the M-PiS, now the Sea of Azov ;) M-C-m, the Caspian Sea. 
|>a the 8. t 8-P-s, the Persian Gulf ; s-A-s, the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea.' 

8L YThat seas lay wholly within the Empire T M-M-m, now the Mediterranean 
pea; M-n-e, the ^ge'an Sea, or the Archipelago; r-s, now Marmora Sea; 
V-l-m, the Ionian Sea ; 8-a-s, the Adriatic Sea, or Guli of Venice. Ancient names 



of the chief peninsulas f An$. In the N. of Gcr-ma'ni-u. c-c-a, now Jutland in 
Denmark ; in the 8. of 8ar-ma'ti-a, T-a, now the Crime'a. 

^. Ancient names of the principal capes or promontories? In Brit-un'ni-a, 
B-m, now Land's End ; in Ilis-pa'ni-a, A-m, now Finisterro ; in the N. of Ger- 
mania, Cm, now Skugen ; in the N. of Africa Proper, H-m, now Bon. 

10. Ancient names of thu principal straits? F-H-m, now Gibraltar ; F-O-m, now 
Dover ; c-B-s, now Yenikole Str., connecting the Black and Azov seas ; s-F-m, 
now Messina Str. ; F-T-s, now Bonifacio Str., between 8ar-dln'i-a and Coi'si-ca. 

11. Ancient names of the principal islands in the Mediterranean ? s-a (Sicily,) 
8-a, c-a ; C-a (Crete,) now Candia, " close by " which St. Paul sailed ; M-a, now 
Malta; c-s, W. of Phoe-nic'i-a ; B-s, (Balearic Isles,). near Ilispanla. 

12. Ancient names of thu principal rivers in the N. W. ? T-s, now Thames, 
and s-a, now Severn, in Brit-an'nl-a ; s-s, now Shannon, in Ili-ber'nl-a. In the 
W. and S. W. ! s-a, now Sehie ; L-r, now Loire ; o-o, now Garonne ; R-s, now 
Rhone,— all In Gal'li-a ; T-s, In Hls-pa'nl-a. In the N. ? R-s, now Rhino ; v-s, 
now We'sor ; A-s, now Elbe ; v-s, now Oder ; v-a, — oil in Ger-ma'ni-a. In tho 
8. ? P-s, now Po, in I-ta'li-a ; i-r, now Danube. 

13. Ancient names of the principal rivers In Sar-ma'tl-a ? R-a, now Volga ; T-s, 
now Don; B-s, now Dniester. In Asia Minor? H-s, now Slizll Ermak ; M-r, (now 
Mender.) noted for Its winding course, whence the English word meander^ ' to 
wind around' ; as " a meandering stream." Other rivers in Asia ? £-s and T-s, 
uniting and flowing Into s P-s. In Africa? Nl'lus, (Nile,) in Egypt 

14. What were tho principal mountains in Europe anciently called ? P-i, (Pyr- 
enees,) between H-a and o-a ; A-s, (Alps,) on the N. of l-a ; c-8, (Carpathian,) 
on the N. of D-a ; H-s, (now Balkan,) on the 8. of M-a. 

15. IMncipal divisions of Gallia ? B-a, L-s, A-a, N-s. Of Hbpania ? T-s, L-a, B-a. 
Which and where were the more noted barliurous tribes ? o-s, in the 8. of Scan- 
dlnavhi; c-l and T-s, In what Is now Denmark ; .s-s, in the N. of Germania.*' 

16. Which were the more noted towns in Brit-an'ni-a ? (For the modem names 
see Table on the map page.) L-m, now London ; E-m, now T-k ; A-s-s, now B-h ; 
A-a. now E-h. In Ili-ber'ni-a? E-a, now D-n. 

17. Chief towns In GalMIa ? L-o, now Paris ; R-s, now Rou'en ; C-A-n, now c-e ; 
B-a, now B-x; L-m, now L-s; M-a, now M-s. In Hispa'nla? o-o, now Lbtbon; 
c-e, now o-o ; O-s, now c-s ; H-s, now s-e ; C-a, now Cor'dova 



18. Which were the chief towns in I-tali-a? R-a, (Rome;) M-s,nofw K-s; T-m, 
now T-n: o-a, now o-a; B-a, now B-a. In Sl-cU'i-af p-s, now Palermo; A-m, 
now Girgenti ; and ft-e, noted as the residence of Archime'des, lli'erv, and Dio- 
nys'lus the tyrant In Vln-dei-ic'l-a ? A-v-m, now A-g. In Pan-no'ni-a? v-a, 
now v-a. In Mac-e-du^ni-a ? T-a, P-L In Thra'ci-a ? a-s, now Adrianople ; B-m, 
now Constantinople. 

19. Which were the chief towns hi Asia Minor ? l-m or Troy ; s-a, E-s, 8-s ; 
Tr-s, now Trebizond. In Syria? J-m, in Palestine; T-e, s-n, in Phoenicia; A-h, 
D-s, and P-a. In other parts of Asia ? M-h, on T-s, in AsMyria ; B-n, cm E-s, hi B-a 
or Chal-de'a ; E-a, in Me'di-a.— Nln'e-veh was noted for the preaching of Jonah ; 
Bub'y-lon, as the supposed site of the Tower of BabeL 

20. Which were the chief towns in ancient Egypt ? A-a, Pe-m, M-s, H-s, T-s.— 
Al-ex-an-dri'a was noted for its splendid and extensive library (700,000 volnmis,) 
burnt by the Caliph Omar, A. D. 640. In other parts of Africa ? c-o (CarthageJ 
and u-a, in Africa Proper ; T-s, now Tangier, in Mau-rita'ni-a.— of these African 
cities, except Alexandria and Tangier, some are in ruins, and of the others* no 
traces now remain. 

2L AMCIE.\T Greece.^— Its boundaries f M-a, on the N. ; JE-M-e, on the £. ; 
M-M-m, on the S. ; M-l-m, on the W. Its more important states ? (See small map,) 
S-s, T-y, in tho N. ; A-a, in tho E. of Grecia Proper, (the middle portion ;) L-a, 
A-a, A-a. in the S. peninsula, called Pel-o-pon-nc'sus, (now Morea)* 

23. What large ishind on the R f E-a. Important group on the S. E. f c-i. 
Principal gulfis } c-n, m the interior ; A-a, in the N. W. ; s-c, is the E. Moua* 
tains? o-s, o-a, and P-n,— all in T-y ; P-s and H-n, in Gn/ci-a Proper.** 

23. Chief towns hi Peloponne'sus ? s-a or Lac-e-dse'mon, noted for the coviag* 
and hardiness of ito people ; o-a, for itr public games ; c-h, for wealth, luxury, 
and splendor; 8-n, as the oldest town in Greece.** 

24. Chief towns in the E. of Grecia Proper? a-s, the capital of Attica; P-a 
and M-n, famous for victories over the Persians ; D-i, for its oracle ; T-c, for the 
heroic self-sacriflce of Leonidas and his 300 brave Spartans. In the W. ? A-m.— 
noted for the victory of Augustus Cesar over Antony and Cleopatra. 

What Is said, above, of Crete ? 11. Ma;ander R. ? 13. Syracuse ? 18. Khie- 
veh and Babylon I 191 Alexandria? 2a African cities? 30. Sparta? 83. Olym. 
pia, Corinth, and Sycion? 23. Athens? 24. Platca and Marathon? 91 Del- 
phi and Tbermopylse ? 24. Actium ? 24. 



tW The modern names of countries, towns, etc., appear either on the Map, or among the Map Q,uestions, and are therefore omitted in the Text. 



■ 1. Ancient Geography treats of the ancient world as known to the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Jews, from whom we have derived all our knowledge of it. 

> S. Their knowledge, however, was confined to a very paltry span, in comparison with the whole surfaco of the earth ; 
dr Ptolemy, the lost and most accomplished geographer of antiquity, was entirely ignorant of Ncrtht* m A6ia, and its 
^Mtern limits,— of Korth-eastem Europe, — of the greater part of Africa,— and of the whole of the Western Continent. 

3. All the dry land was supposed to form mainly a single body, and to be bounded 

tj the circumambient* ocean — a zone of waters — as Its absolute limit ; the Atlantic rccei\ing the title of the Sea of 
Darkness, and the Arctic or Northern Ocean, that of the Sea of Pitchy D^uess. 

For Text'QuMtiom, sec p. 9S. 

NOTED EMPIRES OF AlfTIQUITT. 

4. The Assyrian Empire, the eUrliest on record, commenced under Ni'nus, 2059 
B. C, and ended under Sardanap'alus, 820 B. C. . > 

5. This empire rose out of the union of two powerfril kingdoms — called BaVylon, and Assyr'ia or Nin'eveh, after their 

icspective capitals; they were founded, the former by Be'lus, the NImrod of Scripttire^ and the latter, by Ashur, the son 

I Bf Shem. On the ruins of the empire rose the later kingdoms of Assyr'ia. Bab'ylon, and Me'dia. The empire embraced 

Bab^-lon, As-syr'l-a, Mes-o-p-o-ta'ml-a, Me'dl-a, Syr'i-a, A'sia ^U'nor, Col'chls, and E'gypt. Among Its monarchs was the 

besntiful Semlra'mls, who pushed her conquesU Into Llb'y-a, E-thi-o'pl-a, and In'dl-a. 

6. The Median Empire, whose capital was Ecbat'ana, was greatly enlarged by 

the conquest of Persia; but Us last king, Dari'ns or Asty'ages, was dethroned by his grandson Cyrus, who, having been 
made king of Persia, founded the Per$ian Empire, into which the Median was merged, 536 B. C. 

7. The Persian Empire, of which Persep'olis was the capital, comprised, when 

Bost extensive, all Western Asia, between the Caucasus Mts. and the N. boundary of Arabia, extending east so as to In- 
einde Bactrlana, (now a part of Turkestan :) Egypt and a part of Ethiopia were al»o subject to It. It was conquered 
330 B. C, by Alexander the Great, who, when Intoxicated, burned the palace of Darius. 

6 In Latin, aa a general rule, there are as many •yllabh-i m a word, aa there are ▼owtli or diphthong! lu It; a«, A-rab'-l-cuB, 
Jf de-o'-tU. lu Latin and Greek words, ek Is sounded lilte * / a«, cber-to-ne'-sus, pron, ker-so-ne'-sus. 

7 Between two gulfs In the north of th« Red Sea, It the Sinai Peniutula, (comprised in Arabia Petiaa,) which contains 
Mt. Sinai and Mt. Horeb, and was the Bcene of the Itraelites' wanderings in tho wilderness. 

8 Or#cia, or Oraece, the mo.t renowned country of sntlqalty, was pre-eminent In archltrctnre, sculpture, painting, poetry, 
oratory, and rlegant literature. Exclusive of Macedonia and Epirus. its exU-nt was considerably le«s than that of the single 
state of South Carolina. The Icingdom of Macedonia first came into notice In the Ume of Philip and Alexander, and was not 
previously a member of the Grecian confederacy. 

9 The moat noted subdirision of Grecia Proper, or Helhis, was Attica ,- and the wit of its iuhaWUnU gave rise to the pro- 
rerbiai expressions, '• Attic wit." " Attio salt." Thn$aly wss famous as the country of the fabulous Ctntaurt, reprewnted 
BC balf men and half horses, whose battle with the Lspltha was the theme of poets and arri-ta ; Laeonia, the most Impor- 

I surrounding. « the ruling race. ■ * relater of fables. 



8. The Lydian Kingdom, a very ancient monarchy, under a long dynasty* of kings. 

was conquered by Cyrus, 548 B. C. It had fur its nucleus a small tract of country in Asia Minor, near the iEge'an Sea, 
and when most flourishing. It occupied all of Asia Minor between that sea and the Ua'lys River : its capital was SardiiL 
Among its distinguished citizens may be reckoned — Thales, one of the seven wise men of Greece ; Anac'reon, the poet ; 
.£sop, the fabuUst ;' Ilerac'litus, the weeping philosopher. Croesus, " the richest of mankind,'* was the last king of Lydla. 

9. The Macedonian or Grecian £mpirb originated in Macedonia, an inconsid- 
erable country of Europe, which became a powerftal kingdom under Philip, who paved the way to the Meeesscs of hi* 
son Aleximder the Great Alexander Is said to have conquered the whole world, and to have wept becaose there were 
no more worlds to conquer. He died at Babylon, 394 B. C, in the thirty-third year of his age. In his time, tbe empirt 
comprised all Greece, Thra'cia, Illyr'lcum, Mce'sla, the Persian Empire, (as above,) and part of India. 

10. The Roman Empire, which, nnder the kings, was restricted to the city of 

Rome and a circuit of a few miles around It, became. In process of time, through " a virtuous simplicity of maBoers, and 
a rigor of military dlsciplme," the magi extensive and powerful empire of ancient times. The numerona snccesifBi wart 
of the Romans led to their conquest of neariy the whole of the then known worid ; hence it has osvally been called aoai- 
versal empire. Tho victories, however, served only, by tho wealth, luxury, and cormpilon, which they introdneed, to 
enfeeble the Roman character, and finally to occasion the downfall of the emphre.** 

11. The Empire was divided into Eastern and Western, by Valentinian and Va- 

lens, A. D. 3G4. A little before thb formal division of the Empire, Constantino the Great had removed the seat of govern- 
ment ftt>m Rome to By-zan'tl-um, which he rebuilt in great splendor, by despoiling the cities of Greece for its embelllih- 
ment, and called it Con-stan-ti-nop'o-lls, after himself. 

12. The Western Empire, of which Rome was the capital, comprehended, in gen- 

eral, Ita'Ua, Il-lyr'l-cum, Gal'Ua, Hls-pa'nl-a, part of Brit-an'nl-a, and Africa. The Eastern Empire included Macedo'iila, 
Thra'cl-a, Mce'sl-a, Da'ci-a, Egypt, and tbe Asiatic countries previously embraced hi the Roman Empire. 

13. The Western Empire was overrun by the Goths and Vandals, and other barba- 
rians from the north, and Rome was taken by Odoacer, chief of the Herult, who assunoed tho title of King of Italy, 
A. D. 476. The Eastern Empire, whose capital was Constantinople, continued to exist long after this period, but waa 
at last subverted^ by the Turks, (A. D. 1453,) who founded the present Turkish or Ottoman Empire. 

tant state of Peloponnesoa, for tbe few worda uaed by its people to express their ideas, from which srose the proveibial 
phrase, *' a laconie atyle." 

10 Among tbe celebrated mountains of Greece, was Mt, (Hymptu, supposed to touch the heavens, and hence eoasiderrd 
the home of Jupiter and thi> gods i also PomossiM, sacred to Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses ; on it wss the fiimoas Csstaliam 
Spring, whose watera were thought to Inapire the true fire of poetry. The Cydmdn iaiands, from JhiMos, Or. {nVKXoQ^) 
* a circle,' wi>re so named from forming a aort of circle around Deloa, fiunous lor its oraele ; ^nt^ros vrw noted ibr a gmttoi 
8alami$, near Athena, for the defeat of Xerxes ; /lAaea, in the Ionian Sea, as the residence of Ulysses. 

11 Italy is the moat intereating and oelebrated country of ancient history, except Greece. It wss called I-taMl-a, tnm Us 
king, It'alus ; Hrs-pe'-ri-a. by tbe Greeks, (from Het'perm: the eTening-atar,) because it Isj ««if rf them; and Bs-tnr'-iil^ 
from its liaTing been, in the golden sge of mythology,* the residence of Set urn. 

J 2 and the other notes, 13 and 14. nYerred to above, are found on p. ML 
« orrrthiown. • the fubolous history of the heathen gods. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



ANOIENT 0ITIB8. 
^^Many partieulart in respect to the ancient cities are given in the Map Questions. 
14. Nin'e-veh, (L. Ni'nus,) founded 2217 B. C, and the capital of the Assyrian 

Empire, was noted for an immense extent, and for its magnificence : its ruins have recently been exhumed* by Mr. 
Lajrard. Bab'T-lok, the capital of Bab-y-lo'nia or Cbal-de'a, was famous for its " hanging gardens," which were snp- 
ported^on arches, and for Its walls, which were reckoned among the seven wonders of the world. 

15. £c-bat'-a-na, the capital of Me'-di-a, and Per-sep'-o-lis, of Per'sia, were both spIeDdid cities. 
Uf-i-um or Troy was famous for its itiego by the Greeks, as related in Homer's Iliad. Al-tx-an-drif-a^ the capital of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, and for a long time the most commercial city of antiquity, was noted for philosophy and literature. 
Cwf'tkage, the capital of AMca Proper, was the rival of Rome, against which it waged the three Pu'nic Wars. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
What is Ancient Geography t 1. (See p. 81.) What is said of the knowledge of ihe ancients T S. Of their concep- 
tions in respect to the dry land t 3. What, of the Assyrian Empire T 4. Its formation and extent ! 5. The Median 
Empire t 6. The PersioQ Empko f 7. The Lydian Kingdom ) 8. The Macedonian Empire T 9. 



16. Atu'exs, the most renowned city of Qreece, and famous for its architectural splendor, was f 
by Cecmps, 1336 B. C. Its citadel, the AanpoUs, contained the Par'thenon, or Temple of Minerva, (stOl standli] 
grondest display of Athenian magnifloence."'* 

17. Bo'MA, or Rome, the capital and metropolis of the Roman Empire, to which it garo Mn 
was built on seven hills ; among which was Mons Pal-a-ti'nus, on which the city was founded by Rom'alus. its fi 
753 B. C. On Mons Cap-i-to-U'nus, the capitol was built, and here, also, was the Tar-pe'i-an Rock, down wli 
demned criminals were thrown. The ruhis of the Col-i-se'um and the Pan'the-on ore still standing.^ 

18. Lon-di'num, or London, was an important commercial town in the days of Nero. In i 
century, Tacitus speaks of it as being much celebrated '* for the abundance of its merchants and traffle.** In tl 
century, there were 800 ships engaged here in the exportation of wheat alone. 

OF ANOIENT OEOORAFHY. 

What is said of the Roman Empire f 10. Its divisions f 11. Extent of each f 12. Their downfhll t la '^ 
Nineveh T 14. Babylon ! 14. Ecbatona, Persepolis, and Troy f 15. Alexandria and Carthage f 15. Ath* 
Public games of Greece t" Gymnasia f" Rome T 17. Its extent and public buildings t>^ London T 18. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
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1. Physical Geography is the natural history of the 

earth , embracing its condition as It came forth from the All-perfect Ha«D, 
and the fkyiical changes that have taken place since, in obedience to His laws. 

2. It describes tho earth as consisting of three portions, — the solid 
part^ called land—the water that fills its bashis, as the ocean, lakes, etc,— and the 
amotpkere, that encompaises both. No portion of the globe is free Arom phya- 
ieal changes, which are slowly and imperceptibly, but constantly, taking place 
In obedience to the laws of nature ; the material world being, as M site Brun ex- 
presses it, " only a series of metamorphoses." 

3. Of tlie interior we have no certain knowledge, except to the 
depth of about 2 and 1-third miles. It i* supposed by some, that within the ex- 
ternal crust, there exists an immense cavity ; by others, that the interior con- 
sists of liquid fire, or of a substance resembling melted rock, from the fact that 
the deeper we go, the warmer the interior becomes, as is proved by the deep 
borings of Artesian Wells." 

LAND. 

4. The Land is divided, as we liavc seen, into conti- 
nents and islands. All the islands, and even the continents themselves, may be 
regarded as the snoMnits or table-lands of vast mountains, which have " their 
roots -fixed in the bowels of the earth, their lower n^gions covered by the waves 
of the ocean, and their upper i>arts divided into all those inequalities of surface 
which land-scenery every where presents.** 

CONTINENTS AND ISLANDS. 

5. The Eastern and Western Continents present cer- 
tain remarkable points of resemblance. Both continents arc nearly divided,— 
one by the Mediterranean Sea, and the other by the Oulf of Mexico ; both have 
their peninsulas uniformly trending to the south ; (the only important exceptions 
ara Yucatan, and Jutland in Denmark ;) l>oth terminate, at the south, in rocky 
promontories. — one in Cape Horn, the other in the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. They present, also, strong^ points of dissimilarity. The Western 
Continent is narrow, and longest from north to south,— the Eastern is broad, and 
longest from north-east to south-west. The Eastern is more than twice as large 
ai the Western, and contains nearly twenty times as many inhabitants. 

7. Islands have been divided, as we have seen, (p. 17^,) into two 
classes— eontinencai and pelagic Some low islands are mere masses of sand, 
deposited by the sea in the course of ages; while others are the work of the 
polypi, or coral insects, myriads of which swarm in the bosom of tho deep : 
high ones are often the result of submarine volcanic action.^ 

MOUNTAINS. 

8. Mountains, called in Scripture '* the everlasting 

bir.s*eonslitote, as it were, • firame-work for the security and consolidation of 
the softer ports of the earth, which might otherwise be swept away by the fury of 
the winds and waters. They act as the reservoirs of rivers, and the store-houses 



of the richest mineral treasures ; they increase the surface, and consequently the 
products of the earth, and give diversity and grandeur to natural scenery. 

9. They seldom occur completely isolated, or in irregular groups, 
but most commonly in the form of chains, or ranges, the extremities of which 
are generally low heights, the culminating points being toward the center. 

10. Mountain ranges generally extend lengthwise of the continent 
or dintrict in which they are situated ; thus, the Andes nin north and south, the 
Himalayas and Alps, east and west ; the Appenines and Scandinavian Mts. 
correspond, also, with the main direction of their respective penlnstilas. 

11. Most ranges have one of their sides very steep, while the other 
presents a gradual slope ; generally, the steeper sldo is that which approaches 
tho sea ; as in tho case of the Alleghany or the Rocky Mts. 

12. Chains of mountains are variously intersected by valleys, tcnnrd 
either longUudtnaP or transverse* from their direction. Longitudinal valleys, 
which are often very extensive, separate parallel ridges of a chain, and follow Its 
general direction ; while transverse valleys cut the ridges at right angles to it. 

VOLCANOES. 

13. Volcanoes," when active, are among the most 

peculiar and sublime of all the phenomena of high lands. From some, smoke is 
continually issuing, but their violent paroxysms,^ during which stones and tor- 
rents of red hot lava are discharged, occur at distant and irregular intervals. 

14. Volcanoes evidently serve as vents for the subterraneous fires 
of the earth, and are usually situated In close proximity to the sea. (See small 
map, p. 55.) Their form is generally that of a cone, whose crater or mouth is 
like a cup or an inverted funnel ; but in some instances, the lava bursts forth 
iVom the sides, and if the fires find no vent, they produce earthquakes. One of 
the most remarkable volcanoes known, is that of KUauea. (p. 78'*.) 
EARTHQUAKES. 

15. Earthquakes are convulsive movements and 

shakings of the earth : they constitute the most dreadftil agents of nature, in 
producing changes on the earth's surface, havhig devastated the fairest regions, 
and overturned the proudest monuments of human skill. 

16. By their resistless force, buildings are leveled, cities become 
heaps of ruins, fissures are opened in the ground, rocks are split, lakes formed, 
streams change thehr courses, ** springs gush out in fresh sites," (i. c, new places,) 

*and considerable regions are sometimes elevated or depressed. The most se- 
Tcre are generally the shortest in duration.^ 

17. No satisfactory cause for earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, 
has ever been assigned ; we are therefore left enthrely to eo^}eettix«, but of the 
oneness of their origin there can be no reasonable doubt, since they constantly 
attend each other. 

GREAT LEVELS. 

18. The Great Levels of the earth hare been divided, 

with reference to their elevation, hito Plains, and Plaieaus or Table-lands. (See 



p. 56., No. 5.) The most extensive levels are, however, simply plaint 
are classed, in respect to their physical condition, into deserU and steppe* 
New World, there are no sandy deserts of any considerable extent, bi 
Old World, they occupy immense portions of the surface. ** (See p. 56, 

19. Steppes are more or less covered with §prass or stinted sli 
well as with various forms of animal life, and are wearisome only trom t 
notony. The word stripe is Russian, and is synonymous with the heaths 
em Europe, and with the savannas, prairies, pampas, and Uanos of An 

WATER. 

20. Water, without which neither animal nor v 

ble life can be long sustained, occurs in each of the forms that bodies f 
ble of assuming, — the gaseous, as vapor sustained In the atmosphere ; 
ice, snow and hall ; and liquid, as rain, or the water we drink. 

21. Water is never found in a perfectly pure state, for even 
water, which comes the nearest to this condition. Impurities have been 
in the process of obtaining diAiUed voter. 

22. The waters of the globe may be characterized as eitl 
as that of the sea ; mineral, as that of Saratoga springs. New York ; 
as that of rivers, and of most lakes. 

SPRINGS. 

23. Springs, which are fountains gushing out < 

ground, undoubtedly have their origin in the rain and melted snows tha 
sorbed by the earth, and collected \n subterranean reservoirs, whence t 
their way to the surface. Of course, in order to flow, the water (unless 
up by volcanic or other agency) must come Arom a higher elevation 1 
springs themselvesi 

24. Springs present many curious and compl 
phenomena, and may be classed as follows: — 

25. Perenfttat.*— Springs that flow with nearly equal volume througl 
yelft,— hence called in Scripture, " fountains of livhig water." Of thii 
that of St. Whiifred, at Holywell, (Wales,) which throws up 64 hogsh 
21 tons, in a minute. 

26. /fi(«rmittenl. — Those that gush np with vehemence, then shrin 
and sometimes wholly disappear ; evidently deriving their supplies f 
last rains. Reciprocating.— Thow which ebb and flow at short interval 
regularly, like tidal waters, or Irregularly (which is by far the most < 
characteristic ;) as, the famous Pool of Slloam. 

27. TftmRs^.'— Springs uniformly warmer than the surrounding atmo 
OS, the Warm Springs of Virginia. Ebullient.— tho9i^ that throw up i 
water in the form of a Jet ; as, the Oeysers of Iceland. Injlammable.- 
that will ignite,* and support flame ; as, those on the Canada side of 
Falls. MinertUized. — Springs impregnated* with various mineral subi 
when capable of acting as a medicine, they are termed Medicinal.^ 



Questions.— What is Physical Geography f 1. How does it describe the earth t 2. What is said of the interior of the 
earth t 3. How may contmcnts and blands be regarded T 4. What are the points of marked similarity in the conti- 
nents? 5. What, of strong dissimilarity ' 6, What is said of the formation of Islands! 7. Uses of mountains f 8. In 
what form do they commonly occur f 9. Their general direction in respect to the continents f 10. Describe their slopes. 
11. What is said of their intersection by volleys t 12. What, of volcanoes T 13. Their uses, situation, and form f 14. 



Characterize earthquakes. 15. What disasters do they occasion 1 16. Their origin ? 17. How are the great h 
the earth divided ! 18. How ore the prhicipal ones classed t 18. What are steppes? 19. 

Describe the forms that water assumes. 90. What is said of its purity ! 21. How characterized t 22. Origin of i 
23. What are Perennial Springs? a& Intermittent ones ? 36. Reciprocating? 26. Thermal? 27. Ebullient? 
flammable ? 27. Mineralized ? 27. 



12 The Germans {ger-men^ or wmr-men, •■ they called themselves,) were s bsrbamas, luperrtitiona, and warlike rane, reaem- 
bllnn, in tHrae respects, our American Indians, and like them, they had no regular eitiea. There were 31 Germanic nations; 

the principal one* formed a cotifederation, as in modem times, the parties to which were termed Franei or Franks. 

Among the various tribes were the Saxons and Angles, a eoarageons people near the Elbe, who conquered England, and from 
them the modem English (between whom and the Germans a personal resemblance is still plainly prreeptlble,) trace their 
descent; another tribe, the Loiigobardi. (Lombards,) founded the kingdom of Lombardy, in the north of Italy. 

13 Greece was noted for its public garoes.-the Olympic, Pythian, Neiii«an, and Isthmian -which were contests in walk- 
ing, leaping, mnnhag, boxing, and throwing the fvoit. The period between one celebration of the Olympic gamea and another, 
was eaUed an Olympiad, (4 years.) Near Athens were the Oymnasinms. so celebrated ss places of exercise ; the principal 
ouss were the Academy and the Lyeeum. Near the Academy, Plato, a pupil of Socrates, lived on his own farm, and there 
Uufht his pupOs. among whom was Aristotle. In the Lyceum, Aristotle, the instructor of Alexander, taught his seholacs, 

> dug out of the ground. t running lenfthwlse. • running 



/ _ 



whlh» walking, hence they were called Peripatefics, from peH, Or. {vrept,) 'around,* and pateo. Or. (TOrfcj,) 'i 

14 The Romans, noted at first only aa warriors, acquired from the Greeks whom they conquered, an eminent d< 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, which they have transmitted, through various channela. to the enlightened natioi 
present day. Rome, in the days of Augustus, is estimated to have had at least 3,000,000 inhabitants; it was then 50 
circuit, but is now only 18. The Coliseum, an immense amphitheater, capable of seating over 80,000 persons, is ^ 
where gladiators fought, and where many early Christians were torn to pieces by wild beasts ; the Pantheon, or Temp 
Gods, was early converted into a Chriatian church, to which fkct its excellent preservation Is undoubtedly owing. 

15 The deepest excavations that have been mads toward the center of the earth, reach only M7»th part of its sen 
eter ; and perhaps not so much as M0,000th part, if w« maks allowance for the height of some of the deepest mine 
the level of the sea, which Is the trae suriace-llne. 

16 and the other notes— 17, 18, 18, and 2l^reforred to In the text above, are found on the opposite fg n 
< ooMmlsloiis J fits. s perpetual. t warm. • uke fliv. t Mtnraled ; filled. 
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28. Rivers have ever b^eu important auxiliaries to 

on and commerce : tbelr voluo baa Wen greutly enhanced,! in modem 

. by steam navigation, which overcomes the most rapid currento. 

S9. The remote sources of rivers arc spriDgs, lakes ; also the melt- 

l of ice and snow upon mountainous elevations, which often form water-sheds 

ireen the basins of rivers flowing in opposite directions. The watershed of 

I rivers, however, is very slightly elevated, as that of the Missisiippi, and 

r the Volga ; hence different basins Bometimcs have a permanent connection. 

30. The magnitude of a river depends on its connection with snow- 
monntalns, the rain-producing character of the climate, and the number 

I iiize of the tributary streams comprised in its basin. 

31. The velocity of a river depends upon the slope of its bed, its 
9 of water, and the nature of its windings. Among the most rapid known 

are the Rhone, Slisaouri, and Uoang-Ho. Mony rivers, us the Missis- 
Irippi, (p. 46.) and the Nile, are subject to inundations caused by periodical 
, or the sadden melting of fnow and ice. 

LAKES. 

32. Lakes are in general most numerous, as well as 

ftnpon the largest scale, in the higher northern latitudes, and the most extensive 
i the great levels of the globe. They ordinarily have both afBaents and 
B ; but some appear to have neither, and some have one without the other.'* 

33. Lakes having outlets but no affluents, as well as lakes without 
T, derive their supplies from springs that gush up from their beds. Lakes 

I have affluents but no ouUets are comparatively rare, and are tuually salt.** 

THE OCEAN. 

34. The Sea or Ocean is the continuous mass of wa- 

that circumscribes the land, and its bed appears, like the land, to be diver- 
rifled by abrupt eminences, geutle slopes, and deep depressions ; forming sub- 
. aarine mountains, plateaus, hills, and valleys. 

35. Although the mountains on some parts of the continents tower 
.Id the astonishhig height of 5 and 1-half miles above the level of the sea, yet 

IbkB elevation is doubtless equaled, and perhaps surpassed, by the depth of the 
immense hollows or basins that form the bed of the ocean. 

36. " The universal ocean is salt, but it is least so at the equator 
and toward the poles ;'* firom the copious equatorial rains, and the melting of the 
yolar ice.** It Is much less salt or dense, also, at the mouths of large rivers.** 

37. The temperature of tho ocean decreases with the depth to a 
certnin limit at the equator, and increases with the depth to a certain limit, in 
the polar regions. Li^kt does not penetrate far beneath the snrfiice, and below 
■eren hundred feet, there is perpetual darkness. 

38. The usual color of the sea is a bluish green, which becomes of 
m daricer tint at a distance flrom the land ; — but near the Maldive Islands it is 
Vaekt — In the eastern part of the Mediterranean, purple, — in the Qulf of Guinea, 
'^rhlte, — and near Lower California, of a reddish hue. These different shades ox 
ttie ooean, as well as its brilliant phosphorescence* at times, arise, in part, from 
Xftyriada of insects or of marine plants. 

39. The levd of the ocean varies a little in its different sections, — 
chiefly in land-locked seas,**— firom the effect of local winds and of currents, which, 
"mrith wares and tides, are the three distinct forms nnder which oceanic move- 
menta appear.*' 

WAVES. 

40. Waves are the irregular rising and falling of the 

ocean's snrface : they are caused by tho friction of the wind, and vary with Its 
iirom the smallest ripple to the billows of a tempest 



41. Waves arc not, m general, an onward 6o\v of tho water, as 
they appear to be, though a continuous high wind produces this effect to some 
extent Their height, form, extent, and velocity, depend upon the depth of the 
sea, the size of its basin, and the force of the wind. 

42. Tho common idea of waves " mountains high," is erroneous, 

since the highest do not much exceed 40 feet, or 20 feet above and 20 feet below 

the sea level. Their influence exteudfe but a littlo way below the surfiice, and 

probably at tho depth of 200 feet, the sea is undisturbed in the roughest 

weather. 

TIDES. 

43. Tides are the alternate rising and falling of the 

surface-waters of tho ocean, occurring rcguhirly twice in ul>out every 25 hours. 
The flux (flow^) or rising of tho water is cxiUcd u flood tide , the reflux, or flow- 
ing buck, on ebb tide. 

44. Tidt's are caused hy the attraction of the moon and sun, but 
principally of the former, as iji shown on p. 1»2. The tidul wave flows from east 
to west, owing to the earth's daily rotation in a contrary direction. 

45. Thf tides in the open parts of the ocean, seldom rise more than 
one or two feet. Their height in other parts depends on the shape of the coast, 
winds, and other necondary causes. Rivers that fall into waters subject to 
tides, have tho level of their lower courses changed daily by the tidal wave, and 

are hence called tidal ritcra. 

OURRENTS. 

4G. Curre.nts of the ocean, which are the progressive 

movcmentD of a portion of its waters in a certain dbrcction, involve not merely 
the surface stratum, but a much greater depth than waves or the tides, and 
perhaps, hi some cases, extend to the bottom. In all probability they are caused 
chiefly by permanent winds, and by the difference in temperature, rate of rota^ 
tion, and amount of evaporation, between the equatorial and polar regions. 

47. The existence of two great currents, i>erpetually setting down 
from each pole, is proved by mosses of ice floating from the frigid to the tempe- 
rate regions. Another great stream-current sweeps from oast to west on each 
side of tho equator, and is called the Equatorial Current. (See map, p. 85.) 

48. The most remarkable, however, is the Gulf Stream, a warm 
current, which isnues from the Gulf of Mexico, where it acquires its heat, pro- 
ceeds along the east coast of America, and thence to the shores of Western En> 
rope. (p. 85.)'' The Mexican Gulf is appropriately called a "boiling caldron," 
being, in summer, several degrees warmer than the ocean nnder the equator. 

49. Currents serve to equalize the temperature of tho sea, so that 

the breezes which come from it, moderate the extremes both of heat and cold, 

on the a(\jaccnt land. A knowledge of their direction and velocity is hivalua- 

ble to navigators, and has been greatly extended, pf late, by the researches of 

lieat Maury. 

USES OF THE OOEAN. 

50. However occasionally disastrous to human life, 

by its tempests, the sea Is no less essential to life than the dry land. It absorbs 
and decomposes noxious* gases, and if it were dried up, the earth would be- 
come as arid* and unfruitful as a desert 

51. Besides these advantages, it promotes the intercourse and com- 
merce of nations, making it easy for one nation to obtain the productions of other 
nations, however distant, in exchange for its own ; while numerous marint pro* 
ductions minister to the comfort of society. 

52. The joint influence of winds, tides, and currents, prevents ev- 
ery part of the ocean from remaining in a state of rest for any long interval, 
which would render it stagnant and corrupt. 

53. Unstable as tho waters of the sea appear to be, it has, never- 
theless, a far more permanent stability than tho solid earth, which has ever been 
undergoing changes. — 

*' Time writAS no wrinkle on thy asure brow ; 
Such K% cT'fatione dawn b^b^ld. thou rollest now.* 
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THB ATMOSPHERE. 

^ T has already been 

stated (p. 82,) that the Atmct* 
phere** or * sphere of vapors,' 
forms a component part of 
our globe. This invbible elas- 
tic fluid envelops the earth on 
all sides, turns with it aiound 
its axis, and mo vi s with it in 
_ its orbit around the sun. 

2. This vast aerial occ>an, 
at lbs bottom of which we live, is even 
mute luElkpensable to us tLan water, shico 

our existeDce would tern.iunte in a ftw 

I ^V^I^^^^^E^^ minutes e&uld we not inhale it. 

3. Atmospheric air possesses the 
foUowibg characteristic and inherent* 
properties, viz. : it is without smell, taste, 
or color.— is subtile.** invisible, expansive, 
compressible, elastic,^ ponderable, and ea- 
sily moved, rarified, or condensed. 

4. The specific p^ravity of a solid or a liquid body is its weight 
compared with the weight of an equal volnme of mMUt ; but the specific gravity 
of gases is found by comparing them with an eqnal volume of air. The weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere is eqtial to about IS pounds on every square inch 
of tho earth's surface. 

5. The term density^ is used to 

*->'V-- ->\''^' ' exprera the comparative cto#«i«#s of the 

.',■:.■ '^''i:'-.--jr.^^j^i:-i^^-. atmosphere; rarity,^ its comparative 

tkimneu , and temperature, its comparar 

tive degree of heat. 

6 The height of the atmosphere 
is estimated at about 50 miles, but it can- 
not be determined with accuracy. Both 
its density and temperature gradually 
diminish with its height, rendering respi- 
ration more difBcnlt .— • 

"tobraatlM 

The difflcult air on the iced monntain top.' 

ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE. 

7. The Atmosphere always contains, besides com- 
mon air, more or less moisture, which rises in the form of invisible vapor, through 
evaporation ftx>m the surfhce of both land and water. This vapor mizet with 
the air, tmtil, behig somewhat condensed, it assumes the form ot fog*, elamd», 
or Mitt ; and when it becomes too heavy to remain any longer suspended in the 
atmosphere, It falls in the shape of rain, now, or kaii, 

8. Dew does not fall from the sky, like rain and snow, but is de- 
posited on cold surfaces, from the mohitnre of the air hi hunedlate contaet with 
them ; Just as the film of moisture is deposited on the outside of a tumbler of eold 
water in a sultry day. But on a very cold siufaee, the condensatloii of Skolstiiia 
produces a hoar or white froet. 

9. Fogs are masses of aqueouflf* vapor, condensed either by the 
cold near the earth's surfkee on which they rest, or by the eold sides of mOBBtataia 
to which they cling; Fog difTers firom mitt, which Is ndn fai very nutSl drape 

10. When fog becomes visible, it is because the air is $mturated 
with moisture. In countries near the sea, or where the soil Is moist and hot, 
and the air moist and cold, thick and flrequent fogs may be expected ; •■ in EBf> 
land, and on the Banks of Newfoundland. 




Qacsfioas— >What is said of the importance of rivers t 28. Their sources and water-sheds t 29. On what does the 
^sagnitade of a river depend? 30. On what, its velocity t 31. What is said of lakes m general t 32. What, of partic- 
ular classes ? 33. Describe tho bed of the ocean. 34. Depth of its abysses f 35. Characterize its waters. 36. What 
Istsid of its temperature? 37. Of the depth to which light extends ? 37. Color of the sea ? 38. Variations in its level ? 39. 

Hovr are waves caused ? 40. What is said of their movements t 41. Of their height ? 42. Extent of their influ- 
f 42. "^^Tiat are tides? 43. How are they caused ? 44. Theh: height? 45. What are tidal rivers? 45. What is 



said of ocean currents? 46. Of their causes? 46. The Polar Cnrrenta? 47. Equatorial Carreott 47. The Oidf 
Stream ? 48. Uses of currents ? 49. Importance of the ooean ? 5a Commercial advantages ? 51. Elfeet of the oeeaals 
motions? 52. Stability of the sea compared with the land? 53. 

What is said of the Atmosphere ? 1. Its importance ? 2. Properties of air ? 3. What is meant by spcelfle gravity I 4. 
Weight of the atmosphere? 4. The meaning of density, rarity, and temperature? 5. Height of the atmeipheraf C 
Its moisture ? 7. What is said of dew ? 8. What are fogs ? 9. How rendered visible, and where most conunoii t 10. 



1C Coral reefs extend, in some iuitances, several hundred miiei, often proving very dangerous to navigation. It it the opin- 
ton of Prof. Agassis, that the peuinaula of Florida it, lilio tbe Bahamas, and many iaiands in the Pacific, the production of 
%ho coral iuaect. 

"MiUioD^ o{ mllUoQK thus, from »(ra to a^. Laid !ina on line, on terrace terrace spread : 

I With nimplen ■kill, and toil unwearlabl^. Atom by atom thua the burthen grew. 

No m-iment and no moTement unimprov^fd. A coral island, etretchtn^ e»u»t and TCMt" 

I 17 Tbe term Volcano is from Vulcanui, the imaiinary god of fire among the Oreelci. aud also among the Romana, who speak 
' «f ** Vulcan's iiabitation,** as rife with "terrific flaihet," and with "noise and terror." 

18 Earthquakes are frequently announced by a hollow ■nbterranesn noise, but the dreadful aonnd ia scarcely heard, before 

! tbe earth gives way beneath the feet. Some animals, particularly horaoa. goata, and fowla, ieom to have pTeientimeuta' of 
[ tbcstr approach. By the eartliq4ake of 1816, about 12,000 persona in Sumbawa (an inland of Malayaia ) loat their iivea, and 
f tbe »iiocks were felt for nearly 1,800 mllca on each aide of the island. Theae ahncka only ceased on the eruption of a volcano 
f on tbe ialand, the aahea from which covered tho eaat parts of Java (about 300 miles diatant.) to the depth of 8 Inchea. 

19 Besides the dangera enumerated on p. 70, to which travelers in deaerta are exposed, they are often tantalized with the 
ranee of water where there ia none— mere mock lakes, "the waters that fail,"— prodnced by that aingnlar illusion, tho 

!^tf, (me-razh'.) by which objects are seen double, inverted, and elevated in the air. This phenomenon ia aiippoaed to be 
caneed bj the reflection between atrata* of air of different denaitiea, owing to the radiation of heat from the plains of asnd. 

JO The springs of Saratoga and Ballaton, and the Salphnr Sprincn of Virginia, are examples of iprings that are both mine- 
tal and naedidnal. Pure brine springs are rare, but aome in the United States are peculiarly rich in this respect, aa those of 
«jrr»RSU«. In New Tork, and Charteston, in Virginia, fVom which great quantWea of table-aalt are obtained. 

91 liakes with both affluents and outleta may be regarded, strictly speaking, aa mere expansions of rivers ; thus. Lskes Oe- 
««▼» and Constance, of Switzerland, are only expaniiona of the Rhone and the Rhine. The same is true of the lakes of 
}garth America, which have the St. Lawrence for their great outlet. 

2S The Caaplan. Sea of Aral, Lake Van, Lake Urumiah, and the Dead Sea, are salt, and have no outlets. The Caspian and 



Aral aeas appear to be decreasing in alze. " The Dead Sea ia over 1,300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; being by fhr 
the deepest known fiasure* on tbe earth*a anrfaee.** It is supposed to cover the sites of Sodom and Oomomh. Tbe nume- 
rous salt lakea acattered thronghoot Western and Central Asis, eonstitnte a phyaical peculiarity of this portion of the globe. 

23 How the waters of the Caspian are dispoaed of, was once a mystery ; but the evaporation, during the heat of summer, 
firom BO vaat an expanae, nearly four times the area of Lake Superior, muat be euormoua,— fully adequate, not only to prevent 
any permanent rise of ita level, but gradually to dlminiah it. By evaporation, pure water only ia taken up,— consequently, 
all the saline matter that it washed into the lakea from time to time, remaina, from which cauae the saitiress of thefar waters 
IB undoubtedly derived. They are uauaily much Baiter than the ocean, aa the Great Salt Lake, (p. 451*,) and Lako Eltoa, taat 
of the Volga, which fumiahcB two-thirds of the salt consumed in Russia. 

24 There is no aatiifactory reaaon why the oceanlo watera should be so salt and bitter as to be alike dlstastcAil to mn and 
beast, while at tbe same time they are made, by evaporation, to feed the pure aprings that keep both man and beast alive. But 
the aaltneaa of aea-water rendera it more capable of bearing up bodioB than freah water, and thua better adapted to narlgation, 
while from tho aame cause, it ia much iesa eaatly frozen. Halley and others have accounted for it fhim the same cause as 
that of salt lakes, (see note 23;) others assert the existence of vaat mines of salt at ita bottom i but the more probable eola- 
tion of the matter is, that aalt is an eaaentisl and abaolote quality, impressed upon its waters firom the Creation, by tbe gmft 
Author of the Universe. 

25 The saline propertiea of tho ocean are eommooly supposed to preserve it fhssn corruption ; but the waters of tbe Hlle^ 
bottled up for any length of time, never beeome putrid, while sea-water soon becomes offensive. In the hold of a ship; and 
the equatorial aeas, after a long calm, answer, in some measure, to the strong phrase of Coleridfe :— 

••The Twry deep doth rot." 

26 The anrfsce of the Red Sea, owing to the peculiar form of its entrance, is, at tbe Isthmus of Sues, tnm 94 to 96 feet abovo 
thst of the Mediterranean. There ia no great difference, aa waa formerly supposed, between the level of the Paetflo, at tho 
Isthmus of Panama, and that of the Atlantic, on the opposite side. 

27 and the other note ,—28,— on p. 84. 



> increaaed ('n value or degree.) 



a fsmt light without heat. * hurtfhL 



Idiy. 



* existing in something. 



> watery. 



* previous appreheusiona. • layers. * a cleft or dbMn. 
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OLOUDS. 

11. Clouds are masses of aqueous vapor, condensed 

at a ronslderablo distance from the oarth'P surface. They are of the greatest 
importance to the earth, being the irrand reservolra of the rains which refresh 
the ground, and of the snows that keep it warm in winter. 

12. Clouds sorvc to screen the earth from the iDtense rays of the 
snn, and as a vehicle for the electric fluid. Their height varies with the sea- 
sons, bolug much greater In summer than in winter : the average elevation is 
about 2 and 1-half miles. 

RAIN. 

13. Rain is water falling in drops from the clouds. 

When a cloud becomes too condenned to remain any longer suspended in tlie 
atmosphere, the excess of moisture falln, ns rain, till the equilibrium is rvHtored. 

14. Rain is very iineqiially distributed over the repions of the 
globe ; generally speaking, the gn^atcst quantity falls in the neighborhood of the 
equator, where evaporation*' is going on most rapidly, and the amount gradu- 
ally decreases as we recede fh)m the equator to the poles. 

15. At sea, within the regions of the trade-winds, it seldom rains ; 
but in the narrow zone between tliem, known as the rariabUs. (i. r, variable 
winds) or " zone of calms,*" In both the great oceans, it rains almost coutlniuilly, 
attended by violent thunder-storms. 

16 Althoufrh the quantity of water that falls between tlie trop- 
ics in a month, is greater than that which falls in a whole year in Knrope. yet, 
in general, the number of rainy days increases with the latitude, so that they 
are fewest where the quantity of rain is greatest. 

17. Between the tropics, the rain follows the snn; so that when 
he is north of the equator, the rainy season prevails there, and when he is south 
of the equator, the rainy season prevails there : hence, one half of the year is 
extremely wet, and the other half extremely dry ; the change taking place near 
the periofl of the equinoxes. 

18. A greater amount of rain falls in countries in the vicinity of 
lh« sea, than in those situate<1 more inland, and more in mountainous, than in 
level districts ; because the vapor, coming in contact with the cold surface of the 
mountains, is condensed,* and falls in the form of rnin. The amount of ruin in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley is verj' remarkable, averaging sixty inches annu- 
ally,— equal to a surf.iec sea Ave feet in depth if it were all retained. 



SNOW AND lOE. 

19. Wk have seen (No. 13) that wiien atmospheric 

vapor is condensed to a certain degree, rain is pro<Iucid. Should the tempera- 
ture, however, be reduced below Iho freezing point, the vapor is converted into 
»now ; and if the moisture becomes suddenly and intensely cooled, it freezes 
and descends as kaiL In high latitudes, and at certain elcvutions in all lati- 
tudes, snow and ice occur on the surface of the globe as a permanent envelope. 

20. When the accumulations of snow on the tops and steep declivi- 
ties of mountains, become detached, and slide by tiieir own weight, with re<>iHt- 
less violence, into the su1>Jacent valleys, they are called AvalaneJte$. These 
sliding musses are not merely fatal to life and property iramodlately in their 
way. but by their immense velocity the air becomes compressed, and, on vx 
pandiiig, ruhhes off with the force of a tornado, and plays havoc witli evirj' 
object iu the vicinity. 

21. Glaciers are vast accumulations of snow and ice, that are 

formed in elevated and steeply inclined mountain valleys and gorgfu, us those 
of the Alps, down which they gradually descend, (at the rate of 14 to S.'i feet a 
year,) to the warm, cultivated grounds below, where, though continually 
wasted, they are never destroyed, being constantly replenished by acquisitions 
from the icy world above : — 

"Th.» glaciifr'a cold and r^sUes)) xnana 

lIoveB ouward day by day " 

22. Tourists speak of the g^laciiTs of the Alps as " ice-rivers," " ice- 
torrents," "frozen cataracts;'* and of their surface as resembling "motionless 
billows." One of the most noted Alpine glaciers is the Mer de Glace, (" sea of 
ice,") which lies on a high elevation of Mont Blanc (For Icebergs, see p. 17.) 

WINDS. 

23. Wind is simply air put in motion, and is caused 

chiefly by the agency of heat. When a portion of air is heated, it becomes spe- 
cifically lighter and rises, giving place to the surrounding air, which rushes in 
to restore the equilibrium. 

24. We see the eflFect of heat in setting air in motion, in the draught 
of a chimney. When we kindle a fire in a fireplace or stove, the heat rarifies 
the air of the chimney, and the colder air of the room rushes in to supply the 
equilibrium, carrj'ing the smoke along with it Smoke, when cooled, is heavier 
than air, and tends to descend ; it is cooled much more rapidly in a damp chim- 
ney than in a dry one ; hence, chimneys are apt to smoke in wet weather. 



25. Winds are of three kinds, — Constant, or Trade Win 
ical, or Monsoons ; and Variable, or such as change frequently to al 
compass, as is usually the case with the winds in the Temperal 
nearly every where on the land. 

26. The Trade Winds are confined to a rejpon or bf 
width of about 30 degrees of latitude on each side of the cquatt 
chiefly at sea, though they sometimes sweep over extensive level 
basin of the Amazon, where they reach even to the foot of the An« 
such strength that IIumlMldt found it diflcult to make head agalns 

27. Monsoons are those winds which blow half a yea 
rection, and half a year in an opposite one. They are properly ' 
that are diverted firom their regular course by high lands, or big! 
gions, and are peculiar to the Indian ocean ; though similar teaton 
vail in other parts, us on the coast of Brazil, and in the Mediterra 

28 Tlie cliaracter of winds with reference to heat or ci 
or moisture, depends upon the regions in which they originate, ax 
over which they blow. 

29. In the northern hemisphere, the north trintf, blowii 
North Frigid Zone, is always the coldest ; the toutk wind, coming 1 
rid Zone, is the warmest. 

30. Winds from the ocean are, of course, the most hur 
eoM and toutk winds in our Atlantic states : those from the intcri 
nent are the driest ; as, the west win<*, in the same section. 

31 Land and Sea breezes are periodical winds in war 
that blow from the land during the night ; and firom the tea dui 
oaring to the increased heat of the land. 

32. The terms Hurricane, WhiHtcind, Waterspout, 
Sand-pillar, Tornado, WkUe tquall. Pampero, etc, have been appl 
movements of the atmosphere in different parts of the world. 4 
Cyclone* are revolvhag storms which occur in the West Indies and 
Ocean.** Of a similar kind are the Typkoon$ in the Chinese Seas. 

33. The names Simoom, If armattan, Sirocco, etc., are ap 
hot, suffocating winds that blow from the deserts of Africa and / 
various countries where they are felt 
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QK«sf loss.— W^'hat are clouds t 11. Their uses? 11, 12. Height? 12. What Is rain t la How causetlt 1.3. AVhere 
most abundant ! 14. Where is it so at seat 15. What is said of the number of rainy days ? 16. What, of the rain fol- 
lowing the sunf 17. What, of the amount of rain near the sea, and in mountainous districts? IR. Amount of rain 
In the Lower Mhniissippi Valley? 18. How arc snow and hail formed? 19. Where are snow and ice permanent? 19. 
What are avalanches f 30. Glaciers? 21. How described by tourists ? 22. 

What is wind ? 23. Effict of heat on air? 23. Give a faiuiliar example. 24. How are winds classed? 25. Describe 
the Trade Winds. 26. How are they explained ?* What fcre Monsoons? 27. On what does the chorncter of winds de- 
pend f 28. Character of our north and south winds ? 29. Of the east and west winds in our sea-board states ? 30. "Whet 
are land and sea breezes? 31. What are hurricanes, whirlwinds, etc., ? 32. What, the simoom, harmattan. etc. ? XI. 

Rain, Map. — Which zones arc destitute of rain ? Ant. Tlie Frigid Zone ; because the tnow limit there coincides, for the 
most part, with the surface of the earth. What zone of rains in the Temperate Zones ? v-R-s. What, in the Torrid ? r-R-s. 



Where is the narrow zone of almost constant rain? Where are the principal Rainless Districts ? Ann. In tl 
in the S. W. and the interior of A-a ; in the W. of 8-A-a. Which Grand Divisions are mostly exempt fro 
snow ? s-A-u, Af-a. What large island also ? A-a. 

JHnd Map.—yrhB.i winds prevail In the Frigid Zones? p-w-s. — extending into the S(»uth Temperate Z< 
wln^s, in the North and South Temperate Zones? v-w-s. Which Grand Divisions are greatly affected by 
F.-e, A-a. What are the prevailing winds iu the Tropicid regions ? K-E-T-W-s, north of the Equator, and s-E 
of it. What zone separates them ? vw-s, 04, and 8-s. 

"\Miat winds prevail in the Indian Ocean ? M-s. Where are hurricanes common ? Ant. East of Mmlagnsc 
of NA-a. What similar winds 8. E. of Asia? t*r. State the correspondence between the winds and rains, 
zone of p-1 rains answers to that of the T-e winds ; the v-e rains to the v-e winds ; and the zone of almcst c 
to that of variable winds, calms, and storms. 



/ 



27 The Gulf Stream. a(l»»r psuBlnit Newfoundland, diri(i«>ii ; the main brnnrh rurred downward to Africa, where it minsle* 
with the Equatorial Current, and rtfroimes the Atlantic "to re-enter into itself " in the Mexican Oiilf; thus coinpletinft a 
circuit of about 12,000 milfs in a little leM than three yean. 

2i AT'-Mos-Plizar., from atmo$. Or, {arftog,) 'vapor,' and sphere. SuB'-TlLR, from aubtili: L. 'fine-'Tnin;* thin, fine, 
lare. E-LAS'-tic from elao. Or. {e?.au,) 'to drive:' hnvins the power of uprin^nz baric. Dkn'-si-ty, from dentua, L. 
'thiek;* cioaensss, eomimctncfi, thicliness. Rae'-i-ty, from rartia. L. 'tliin;* tliinneM, lisbtncsii; the opposite of dennity. 

29 E-VAr-O-EA'»Tl0sr, from *. L. ' out of,* and vapor, ' an invisible fluid ;• is tho conversion (chnngins) of a fluid into vapor, 
which is specifically lighterthan a'r. rov«DEKs'-CD, from eon. L. ' together,' and deneo, L. ' to malce elope ;' compresM>d. 

30 The phenomenon of the Trade Winds may be thus explsined:— The denser or colder air is constantly rnshlnit from the 
polar down into the tropical resions, pioduclng tho North and South Polar Windp, (see Wind Map ;) hut, as the \eloeity of the 
earth's rotation at the surface, increases toward the Equator, these currents are left behind, so !•> speak, and beinit turned from 
their previous course, they form a North-east and a South-east Trade Wl«d, extendin? a little In^yond each tropic. 

81 Monsoons are so named from the Malay word moveHn. (or according to some, from the Arabic word mavtim.) sijmifying 
"a season." Hurricanes are from 50 to 600 miles in diameter, and have a procressive movement, dnrine wliich they revolve, 
with iucreasing rapidity to within a certain distance ef the center, called the focus or vortex, where it ia per/ertly ralm. 

82 Durinj thft summer, in parts distant from the equntor, more heat is received in the Ions day than is Ir>st in the short 
night, and so there is an aeeitmulatioH of heat, producinit a rapid vesetation. Bariev has been noxn and reaped in Lapland, 
(lat. TOO.) within 7 weeks,— Irss than bslf the time required iu England. Humboldt estimates that an elevation of 82B feet 
is equal to the difference of a degree of latitude in affecting climate. At the height of ab<int 15,000 feet, under the equator, we 
reach the limit of perpetual snow. 

33 The temperature of the Nwrthera sad Soathem hemispheres is much the same below ¥P or SIP of IstHude ; but in higher 



lititudes, the latter is much the colder, owing to the preponderance of water. The western parts of both c"rt 
Northern Hemisphere are warmer and more moist than the eastern, owing to the followhig causes : the preval 
warm south-west winds from the Paclflc and Atlantic ^ the Gulf Stream, and a warm stream corresponding witl 
Japan Current, which laves the Pacific shores of North America. 

34 The climate of England would be totally different, notwithstanding the neighborhood of the sea, if the pre 
were east initead of west ; 1. c, if east winds blew for more than 300 days in the yesr. instead of west winds, as 

35 The comparatively cold climate of North America may arise — 1. From the position of its tnonntains. prever 
winds, which are usually warm ones, from reaching the plains.— 2. The small portion of the continent situate 
Zone, the elevation of most of even that portion, and the extension of the land toward the Pole.— 3. The abaci 
tains in the north, allowing the Arctic winds to sweep over the Mississippi Basin, even to the tropic. 

36 The humidity of South America is cnnsi'd liy the Trade Winds, (see p. 55. No. 33.) As nearly 5-sixths of S. Ame 
the tropics, its climate Is warmer than that of N. America, and from the comparative narrowness of the land, ni 

37 Tlie climate of Asia generally is colder than the latitude would indicate. This arises chiefly from— 1. The 
tlic central parts. — 2. The extension of the continent t<t the north. — 3. The unbroken range of high mountains 
and west, which prevent the hot air of the tropical ccrantries from proee(>ding northward. — 4. The flatness of ' 
gions. affording no barrier to the icy blasts from the Arctic Ocean, toward which the laud slopes. (For the causi 
and dryness of Africa, see p. 14. note4».) 

38 Dr. Franklin, m bis celebrated kite experiment in 1752, by which he became the modem Prometheus, hi 
the celestial fire to the earth, proved conclusively its identity with the electric fluid. " The crseking of a whi 
to the same cause fas thnader :J the lash divides the air into two psrta, ^rhich forcibly mah together and oecsaia 
Wlien a thnnder-clap is very near na, tha repoit follows the flash almost instantly, and such daps are dangerous. 




OUTLINE MAPS. 

Drawn an a uniform scale of 1,000 miles to an inch ; showing, at a glance, (without calculation,) Uie comparative extent of ail the principal countries, lakes, and islands, on the globe. 



g^ At reeltation, pupiU should bare b«fure them, either the maps, or 
copie* of them made as directed ou p. 2. 

1. The recitation coniifltB In telling what dlviBions of land or of water 
are reprewsnted by the ouUinc«, and the rank they severally have in com- 
parison with other divisions of the same class. 



2. Laud is shaded on the ouuide ; water, on the inside. 

3. The letters A, B, C, D, £, denote each a Grand Division. 

4. The letter I stands for island t Ifl., for a group (ranked as a single isl- 
and:) S stands for sea; lakes being enclosed by land, have no letters. 

6. The flgares In the countries, seas, and ivlands, denote the rank in size 
TABLE — Showing the number of square miles contained in each island, sea, and lake, represented by the outlines. 



of each, in comparison with every other country, sea, or island on the 
globe :* 2«, 3*, etc., indicate each a little leMt extent than simply 2, 3, etc 

6. For the names of the countries, seas, etc., refer to preceding maps. 
The number of square miles in the countries hi given among the statistics 
on the pages opposite to the maps. 



Island 1. .. 
Inland 2... 
Inland 3... 
Uiand 4... 
Island 4» 



, .3,onn,nno 

. 260,0(10 

. 250.000 

. 240.000 

. 200,000 



Islands. 


.... 140.000 


Island 6 


.... 125.000 


Island 6t 


.... 120.000 


Island 7 


.... 100,000 


ItUnd 8, 


.... 72,000 



I-land 9 

Island 10 

Island 11 

Island 12 



50,000 
40.000 
40,000 
27.600 



Sea 1 

Sea 2, 

8i-a3 

8Ha4,t 

Baltic Sea. 



650.000 
185.000 
160.000 
130. 



HudHon's Bay,.... 

Baffin's Bav 

luuer Sea.i 

Lake Superior 



160,000 Aral Sea,t 



300.000 
286,000 



32.000 
24,000 



Lake Haron 

Lake Michinau. . . . 

I^ke BaikaL 

Great Bear Lake,. 
Great Slave Lake, 



20,400 
20.000 
14.000 
14.0(10 
12.000 



Lake Erie, 

LakeWiunipeg.. 
Lake Lado|a,... 
Lake Outano,... 
Lake Titioasa, . . 



8,000 


Lake Oneita, 


6.400 


LakeTiLad, 


6.2D0 


LakeNsauil. 


5,400 




4.U0O 





3.400 



• Or«»nland, whi».h has. till lately, been retarded a. attached to the American Continent, and whoN) bonndariea 
aij still undrJne«U. ""JJ^^, •"^i^ofTw.JiJ'li.d the Aral Sea, are all properly lakes, which have been called seas, 
Ji.^l^"tf'." ??'I^^#lomthVLltneir5'tSi?r I^^^^^ Caipjan^ much larger than any body of water 
rJSVs KS^'*i'ra?r in"3 JTA^ir Sa"jf VmSleM Baltic Sea. m well m HndsonJi «.d Baf- 
fiu's Bays (^operiylnland seas.) are eaaUy lecognisad by their positton, 



i The /fUMT Sea (UkerewA) was discovered by Dr. Rebmann in 1855, and was reported at first to be without an out- 
let, and " twice as large as the Black Sea, including the Sea of Asov." . This estimate, however, is not corrobmvted by 
more recent accounts : late travelers even Intimate that it la not a single body of water, but rather a chain of lakes,— 
called by them the Nyanga or Nyanja Lake*. They also speak of the MoMmtauts of the Moon as having th« location 
usually aaaigned them ou map* ; which has, at tidies, been queatioued. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 
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TRAVBL8 ON THB MAP. 
Rail-road Map. 

In aad where are the principal towns on tho RaQ-rood from New York 
to Hartford t B-t, N-H-n. Thence to Portsmonth, N. II. ? B-d, w-r, B-n, 
|K Thence to Montreal via (by the way of) Montpellert c-d, H-r, B-n, 
I Thence to Detroit ? c-1, P-t, K-n, T-o, H-n, L-n. Thence to Indianapolli f 
U, r-w-e, P-u. Thence to Pittsburg ? D-n, x-a, c-», Z-e, Thence to Jersey 
|(B. J.) via Philadelphia? H-g, L-r, P-a, Tn, yk. 

Iif towns on the N. Y. and Erie Rail-Road, firom Jersey City to Buffalo t 
fe^ra, X>-k. Thence to Saratoga, by the N. Y. Central R. R.? B-a, R-r, 
K V-a, s-j. Thence back to New York ? B-n, s-y, A-y, H-n, P-e. 
Hrf towns firom M ilwaakee to St. Lonls via Chicago f R-e, K-a, c-o, j-t, B-n, 
HL Thence to New Orleans? C-a, c-o, ii-s-s, J-n. From St. Lonis to Wash- 
■Ctty.rM Cincinnati and Harper's Ferry ? v-s, c-1, c-e, P-g, c-d, H-F-y, B-e. 
■t to Montgomery, Alabama, via Charleston ? R-d, P-g, H-x, w-n, c-n, H-g, 
M.w-p-t. Thence to Buigor, fMe.) via KnoxviUe, (Tenn.) ? A-a, C-a, K-«, 
W%, »«, w-n, P-a, T-n, 5-T-k, H-H-n, H-d, s-d,w-r, B-n, P-h, P-d, A-a. 

Foreign Travel. 

bay, ocean, channel, sea, and river. Ho in the route from New York to 
•It (pp. 26, 62.) R-T-k, A-c, 8-o-B, My. Which appear, from the map, 
U niim««ons in England, rail-roads or large rivers ? (See p. G^) What 
i of water lie in the route firom London to Paris ? (pp. €Q, 58.) T-s, 

M; IrC-l, s-e. In a voyage firom Paris to Rome, what waters would yon 

wt Cp. 5eL> 8-e, E-c-1, B-y, A-c, o-r, M-n, Tiber R. 

B O 

The practical sad useful character of these questions 

Boston Questions, 

and M9«d im the examination qf the Grammar SehooU (in XWi-l-i.) 
the [larger] rivers running eastward into the Mississippi (p. 20.) 
k%t M-l, D-M-s, 8-P-« or .M-a. Name the [larger] rivers running westward 
MjssisrippL (p. SO.) o-o, l-s, w-n. Name the states which lie upon each 
irf the MfaaiasippL (p. 20.) M-a, i-a. Mi, as, L-a, w-n, l-s, K-y, T-e, M-i. 
Bathe waters of Lake Erie run into Lake Ontario, or the waters of Ontario 
t (p. 18.) Which is most elevated above the level of the sea, Lake 
Wm or I«ake Huron ? (See Section, p. 16.) Mention the boundaries of 
iBife. (p. 20.) C-w-t. H-T-k, P-a, O-o, M-n. 

is (according to your maps) 4° W north from Boston ; Ithaca, in 
fTofk, Is 5^ SO' west from Boston : which place is farthest fh>m Boston ? 
IR) What is the general course of the rivers in North and South Coro- 
\ (p. 80.) What is the general course of the rivers in Kentucky and Ten- 
Mi (p. 90.> What is the cause of the rivers in these four contiguous states 
Itaf in opporite directions? (p. 21, map questions No. 6.) 
iWUeh is most aecessiblo, in its interior parts, to ships and to commerce, 
•r AMcaf (p. 57.) Name the empires of Europe, (p. Gl.) Name the 
iS of Europe, (p. 61.) Name the republics of Europe, (p. 61.) 
mat is the nearest route from England to India, — by the Cape of Good 
i^sr by the Red Seal (p. 57.) What do you understand by the line of per- 
ri MOW f (p- 19**-) On which range of mountains is this line most ele- 
i^ OB the Rocky Mountains, or on the Cordilleras of Mexico ? 
The dty of Mexico is In SO^ of N. latitude ; the city of New Orleans is in 
tf X. latitude : which has the warmest climate ? (p. 54, No. 5, and p. 85, 
K> Is Cincinnati on the right or left bank of the Ohio ? (p. 7" and p. 20.) 
fffg t ri rT^ natnral and artificial productions of New England ? (pp. 23, 25.) 
countries lie around the Black Sea? (p. 56.) R-a, T-y in A-a, T-y 





"What Is the route by water from Rome to Constanthiople ? (p. 56.) Tiber, 
M-a str., M-n, a-o, d-b, M-a. What mountains and large river in going thence to 
St Petersburg ? b^, D-e, c-n. What rivers, in going thence to Berlin ? D-a, if-n. 
v-a, o-r. Thence to Paris f K-e, R-ei Thence to Venice ? 8-c, R-e, Po, 

STON AND CINCINNATI QUESTIO 

renders them well adapted to the pnrpoie of a general review. The phrateology h 
been omitted to avoid repetition : the notes were added by tlie Author. 

In x-e. What [large] rivers flow hito the Black Sea (Including tho Sea of 
Azov) t (p. 56.) D-e, D-r, D-r, D-n. Name the principal ports of Russia on the 
Black Sea, on the White Sea, and on the Onlf of Finland? (p. 56.) 0-a, s-l; 
A-1 ; 8-P-g, c-t. If a merchant in Moscow dines at 3 o'clock, P. M., and a mer- 
chant hi Boston at 2 o'clock (P. M.J, which dines first? (p. 92.) 

8. Name the chief physical divisions of the United States, (p. 21, map qnes- 
tlons. No. 7.) Name those states, hi which iron ore is most abundant (p. 47*.) 
The principal islands fn the Mediterranean Sea? (p. 58.) s-a, c-a, 9-y. c-a, c-s. 

9. Name some of the principal places in Palestine, (p. 74.) For what have they 
been remarkable ? (p. 74.) Where is Egypt ; and for what is it noted ? (pp. 75. 76.) 

10. What hi the shortest route for a vessel in gobig from Boston to Canton ? 
(p. 8.) Name the six longest rivers on the globe, (pp. 18, 53, 7a) M-i and M-i« 
A-n, T-K-g, T-i, Y-a. Where are the days the longest ? (pp. 13, 92.) 

11. If there were no mountains, hULn nor valleys on the earth, what effects or 
appearances would not exist then which do exist now ? (p. 82, No. 6.) Which 
is the larger, a map drawn on a scale of 10 degrees to the inch, or one drawn 
on a scale of 20 degrees to the inch }\ About how many miles is Boston north 
of the Equator? (p. 24, and p. 13".) 

12. Why is the length of a degree of Longitude less on the parallel of 40 de- 
grees than on the Equator ? (p. 13".) When it is 4 o'clock P. M., at Boston, what 
o'clock is it at London ? (Geographical Clock, p. 4.) How is this shown ? (p. 92.) 

13. Why is it warmer at the foot of a high mountain, than at its summit ? 
(p. 85, No. 36.) Do all places in the same latitude have the same climate ? (p. 85.) 

14. To about what distance from the Mississippi is the Ohie navigable ? (p. 
28, and map quertions. No. 7, p. 29.) Where are the principal Salt Springs in 
the United States ? (p. 83**.) Also, the principal Iron and Coal Mines ? (p. 47*.) 

15. What are the principal exports of Sumatra? (pp. 77, 78.) From what part 



What Is the route by water from Venice to Cape Colony ? (pp. 58, 57.) A-c, 
O-o, M-n, o-r, A-c. Thence to Canton ? (p. 57.) i-n, M-a str., c-a. Thence to 
New Zealand? (p. 78.) C-a, s-a str., l-n, P-c. Thence to New Orieans? (p. 16.) 
P-c, A-e, C-n, M-o, M-L Thence to New York? (p. 20.) M-i, M-o, r-a, A-e, R-T-k. 

N S. 

M, in general, been retained, hut some questions have 

of the world are the Clove and Nutmeg procured ? (p. TT^'.) In what part of tho 
world is Tin found in the greatest abundance? (p. 77**.) 

16. Of the two places (Quebec and Ithaca) referred to in No. 3 above, one is 
about 35 miles farther from Boston than the other : how do you make It out? 
(For the length of a degree of longitude in the latitude of Boston, see the Ta- 
ble on p. lA.)-~Tke Author, 

Cincinnati Questions, 

Printed and wed in the examination qf candidatee for the High Sthool. 

17. Give the [principal] rivers of the United States, flowing into the Atlantic 
(p. 20.) C-t, H-n, D-e, 8-a, P-c, J-s, R-e, s-h. Name the four principal mountain 
ranges of the Eastern Continent, with the direction of each. (p. 57, and p. 60, 
No. 6.) H-a, A-i ; A-e System, s-n Mts. Name the countries having neariy the 
same latitude as your own state. 

18. Name the southernmost capes of America, Asia, Africa, and Europe, (pp. 
18, 70, 75, 68.) H-n, a-s, R-a, and M-n (in Greece.) Name the countries border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean Sea. (p. 58.) »-n, r-e. l-y, o-e, T-y, E-t, B-a, T-i, T-s, 
A-s (now Algeria), M-o. Does the Mississippi river flow downward or upward ?* 

19. Name the republics of North and South America, u-s-s, M-o, a-a, H-s, s-s-r, 
ir-a, C-R-a ; H-i and s-D-o, (in the West Indies ;) K-G-o. V-a, E-r, P-u, B-a, r-e, L-p-a, 
p-y, u-y. What is the general character of the inhabitants of South America ? 
(p. 55, No. 44.) What are tho staple products of the United States? (p. 47.) 
Which state stands first in mannfiictures ? (p. 25.) Which, hi commerce ? (p. 27.) 
Name tho sea-pon towns of England [L e., the principal ones] in the order 
of their sixe. (p. 62.) L-n, L-1, B-1, P-h, N-e, H-L 

20. Give the capitals of the five leaiUng divisions of Europe, and its five prin- 
cipal rivers, (p. 56.) L-n, P-a, 8-P-g, v-a, B-n ; Hrers— v-a, D-e, D-n, D-r, R-e. 
Name the ten largest cities of the world. In the order of thehr population. L-n 
(in Europe) ; P-n and J-o, (In A-a) ; P-s and C-e, (In Z-e) ; C-n (In A-a) ; K-T-k and 
P-a, (in N-A-a) ; s-P-g and v-a, (in Z-e.) 



ta a aop of a iciven country, the greater the number of degrees or miles to an inch, the lets space it will occupy. On a 
■Ittaaealeof 300 miles to an inch, the meridians and parallels are only 1-third as far apart as on a map with a scale of 100 
I ti aa Inch pis king the whole map only l-third as long and 1-thIrd as ^oide ; It would, therefore, ocrnpy only 1-ninth as 
kspaaa as the la^^er map : it is for the same reason that a plat of land 1 mile square contains only 1-niuth as much surface, 
pltt B anles sqoarr, wh!eh oontoins 9 square miles. (See No. SO, p. 15.) 



2 As the Mississippi runs toward the equator (where the earth bulges out the most), the descent of its bed is less than the dif- 
ference between a semi-diameter of the earth taken at the source of the river, and another taken at its month, — so that the 
mouth is really farther from the center of the earth, than the source, and the river mutt, therefore, flow upward rather than 
downward, (For the meaning of downward, see p. 12, No. 5.) The reverse, of course, is true of the Mackensie River, which 
falls into the Arctic Ocean, after a course of 2,400 miles toward the North Pole, the lowcsl point on the Northern Hemisphere. 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOaRAFHT. 

I, GEiiuRAPuy comprises, as \ro have seea, three branches ; deaomioatetl 

PlijiiiTiit, I^i>]|tU;iLl i»rCLvU, aud Mathsnmticnl ; which ars otton treated udlitLurt MlonccK, 

2. MaThc^iaticaL Oeographv tr^ta Dot vnty of the form and motions of the «arth {m 
va p. 1;^) ; hut jtka o( tha rvUULani sahtijUn^ b«twe«a it uad ttic othet beaTenly bu<iUi?a. 

3. Th*? bf'avenlj boJiiM eonsUt of tho Btin, plaiii*t«» comfit*, »^*1 myriads of fiitkl staff, — 

kU of which huvH bin?ii lUtlrif^toiiLy pruTc4 to reat * no. tiothlog" la lh« mighty volit^ (Sue Noto 1^ p. 9L> 

4. Th(^ Aun aod sJnfs urn tcrmin] firminauf, bi^eausc tlifiy Bhhie by their own lif^lit; thd other 

heai'eiiljr' t>adltf4 &ru tvriuud op&^Ht,^ becuoao thty ahUie phIj by mflectliig the light rei:vU'c>d from the 

THE SOIiAR 8TSTEM. 
5. Tub Siilar Systeai^ m caHeU from tho Latin word sof, 'the BUtj,' 

couiprlMi tha mqd, tho planotri^ nail a gr^ul bnl nokanwa uudiIkt of cometa. 

6. The sun, ** the ^rt^ater lijflit to niln th^^ Jay," U thff iif)urc« of li^ht and beat to all tho 
p!aa»U and oflinttji, oui] the ct.'Dt«r ahiuui] which they all ti'volTij^ either dltiMrtJy of Utdlnotly.* 

7, Thkt plan**tB and comnta are mad** to tirnva in cuttpJ pathH^ callnj orbits^ by tho nicf* nd* 
jantiopiit of two fonaternctln^ farcefi,— tliu antrip^etal* nnd til* tmir\f*u^aij* irnlwd, It li (he |>erpetnitl 
CLiallet lHitwe*a theic two fort-w, that gwucnilfi** all circular lufltlon.' 

8* Planr^ts^ inovin]T dinetly around the 011 n nre di^iiiiminaipil priPTrtriM.* jilan^ta moving *li- 
rectly around h prhnitry <and vrilk It umuad the 400) am dtfDombiutod Kcondaru*, satvUlu n,* or iD<Kif]«. 

9. Tho orhlLi of the jilani-ts (and of comets for the most part) are properly elllpiirs, (aefl p. 

IS.) Ewtry orbit imji wlthlo It, therefore, two |Kiliit* trailed tJifl /«!)» wbleh arpeqnntJy dfntmnt (fnm the t^- 
tcr, and Ekrtb^r fmm tiiti orbtt rtM>tf thfth ttaj aibLw pvlati, imkva it th« utne distance from lh« emf^ of tha 
orbiL {.^» p. L\ PI J. rjL, an«J Kw, <5, <C, 47 J 

10- Ono fociia in the orbit of a primary platiH, h occtipipd by tbe atin, (arBund ubich it r»- 
folTtf :) oafr fofiui In the orbH of ap4ie4>Ddai7 piuiet ta occupied by that priniBry wund wbleb it pcwlrpiu 

II. Henro* a plnnct or comt^t, wliilc revolving In an orbit, continually reci^f^ from its crntiT^ 
of motioQ dmrlusr half thv perind of ItJ r*«voint|on, and upproKiitiftfrt townnf thfi water dnrtb|rthe other halt 
Some frw pomets move [q mcb p»th^ that, withflnt a changv in direction, they uti norer revliit nn 

12- The partb and the othrt plati^ts nn ohiato upheiroida, {at^ p* 12,) bnt tbey are not all 
»t|Tally iIntt#nod at tli^Ir polet; iq tDamitode, too, (bey differ pnidlftftiiRly, u ahown la Tip. 5, p. 91. 

13. Comi-ta, whi>n p*^rfoctly fnrmpd, Cflwdst of three parts; tho nttdeuM or hrad, tbft e&mm 
or cav«lopf , and the MR" CumvU ainally deieribc orbiU of ao eitrmif I:r *loBgat*d« f.^no. (Hr^ Tit. 4.) 

■M duk, u mattuUj oppoeUiii^ 



THE CENTTUL FAitT OF 



C7> roaiTioBB or the littlk atJiR. 



s^3u^ M^j^m» 



I. Trc PoLAa Sria {nnr Mf »iiter^ Afii^ LH^lu ■ clctr uipht ibem ftre vfiible iftTan brfitht it^n ditptfied U the T^ma of ■ ^ 
(»?(.- ]i»w«*r p«rt nf Mtp 1 ;} two of vhUih are mlU'd tbv Fo^fflrrt, beetun> t iinliht Ilaa frum the low«T«tir 1q lh« upperoiM <th»tva4i 
buid itar* ou the mop), would, if cnntlDQ^-d, pA** did nut civ«r t prctly hrl^lit itEir^ 10 near the North Foiu cf the hciTcst. th«l it it etOl 
thf F0I1IF Stir, (Ste p. R No T.) Tbe dapper |i Bitiisted It) the crbiti,]LBliiiii>* ciJli^d Uni Afsjur, i. *.. the Orrat Brar. Tbe Pui«T Sufi 
wLleb !■ la the biadie of uiuther ind tmaiier dipper {alw compoKd orufeu tUn), forma the tip of th# tftU vt U» LUtLe Beu f Unt J0 
Bor), the eouitellatliia in which the imallcr d^ppcrr la ikiiitH). 

II. Tait LiTT(,fc It EAR iFif, 3k>— Tbe Poltr Sut fit tfcie t*ll of the Little 3*%t) itaTCelj leraii to moT«, wlTk the othrt ataTi of ^e^ 
ter appear to t&vks a complete awlun roond It cTtrj tweiit j-fiiUT hours, a« iadl<»tt d Uj iLa ditTtmHt poaitiom Iti Fif , 3 abcvTe. * 

Itit The South eky Chou {Fk. a.)— The couiti-ltation bf the Groii^ whtcfa Itliiriithle Intmrth latttdde, eoiitltti of fonr brt^bt it«ia|i 
tli^r^ tbe upp^r atu »4id kwer iter point out the Bvtuih Pole of the hetTCDSf aa tii« Pcmtfra la Unv Uijor point out the Kofltb Fain 



Quettiont, — What doea fieO([Taphy comprtie 1 L What in Alathematlcoi Oeagmpby t Z The h#art)ily bodiefl t % Ltimhiniti* 
opaque bodleeT i. The aolor lyatemT 5, The annt & How are bodlea made to rovoiinef 1, What li eentrlprtal Anvat* C«&li 
gal force T* What b luiid of bodlti^R revAlrinff In earreif H How do both foreee afrt on rotatiogr iK^f^ra t* Wbat m* primarr a>d m^; 
vnda^'y planet a! 9, Thelf orbltuT p, Cvnteri of it>i\»Int(oDf I<k Ifotlona at the plan*^^ iind rometat lU Trmn of ih* plaaMil liti 
Of comet* 1 13. Their orbits! ISl What ii uM of the Fcdar Start I. Of the Llttjo Bwrt XL Boatbera CihiI III. 



* The atan ihowii on tbe above map never a#*t totbaJnhahltanti of J>mdou, Itnt appear to be perpetnalhr rlTrqlathif fnitfti^ ^h' 
Pole nf -tb» beBvei}« (illnKtljr nvrr tbe Korth Pole of tbe earth} ; hene^ %hfj are aaid to h' wtthin the Cinlt ^ Ptt^tmai 
Tbe aame ti tnif of luoii of thfie titara. In rrvprct tn u*. urbo an ^ a h^vei ktUuda ibat Lauioa. 
prodaoen ** eitrn4«d lea|tbwlib M clnftvr of atan. 
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A 1 " 



PLANETS FROH 



THE ^ARTH. 

i^ 4, OwjNo to the spheroidal form of the earth, its eircumferenceSf like Us diameters, 

, frem Use Eqnator wbera they am the ^neatpal. loia Add ]nn to the PoIm, over Trhicb tb&j are tbe ]«acL (For 
ifXDfi iD«A.idrcin^DtK, ka p. 1%^*) Th« lac^aa (MVeme') ^^IrcnmiiirentA of tbc ««iih I* tboat SK,8S# iul]e«~14l 
M tlLon £Si,000 : ant] LU m^on dl&mrtcf, 7,D13 mlka-^e? knUea kM tbaa SjQQfk 

i Itt ofder to have both daj and ni^ht tvery S4 botirs^ eith&r tte itm must go aroiiud the etrth 
pit boan, or th« earth muftt turn coraplvtely matid In tbat Uucl^i Tb at It fa tbc panb whkli tnoirevp invteiid of tW 
proved b]r ^a fact timl biidiei fidllng fh^m a blgb low«r, aitrtiyi deftfrrnd in adtana (cait)^ of tbft plqmb Hue/ 

Tbe *?ay|f rotation of tbe earib, tnakpj thfl snu appear to tnove arotjod tb« earib rffli/y througb 
ftom «ut tair«ii^t i ibe y««r/|' revoluU&n &( tho eartb makci tho cim app«&r to iqdtv aroood tbn earth ftarif froiD 
ifl tbe fffiipfJe^i* Ati tma^naiy OttM ClnJ* amoor tb? «tam*» 




■uetFDt* mppnupil thf i'ariti ta bo, «.« !t utiK^n to tbA «3re>, « Titt plain nrinde^iilte extent^ 9Jtti«r fltiBitjnf on th« 
Of rp<!nr cm poph* InnmnrpuHTu Tint unkunrT] rntiTtdiitlon. Sflow frwr pbtkfrophfnnt how*<Tf t. ki Tb*1t^ «ad F^tbuFDni, 
mucfai ^Ike our flwrt : but tln-y were f ("iienill^ oMtfvd to nippsfrii th«Bi tbrnuf h fwr of popiitArp^nrcntlnii. 
la ibont l.dOO.Onn timt^ InrEnr tltftli nur firth ; bii! brtni 1e» ilt-ntr, Itv trelfht !« anJir '3^,000 tlm^i irreat'eF: tt« 
tbah Sfmtlm*'! thiit nf nil thi" pl^nH* pot tnnrthnn Tbe inn rotstwi taprni an silt In the rptrf ftf ebnat 2& Ji;i. 
ai i ftwfri f ftipp^ ffrom ermUr and jMto. L 'to tp^k') kfttiolhl'r tutmn fttr thn ittnct^TQ pov#r of bndk-i (i. t . cnvltttliiii. 
iX} whieh tradi to draw m rvvarvhT* hpiW (ta a itraV^bt Lttin nHPdrd It* ceuti^r of motion, ai fma A to S Jd Ihe Pl^nn on 
^ CtHtrC/Wftil tsarm {Itom amttr and fufio^ lt^*taSj*\U anotbtt piaifl far tb« prlmttlvii prfj«etlli fmpn1i« {itir* 



17. Tbc eaHh'ji a^iji Is so adjusted tbat it leous mitfonnly toward the plane of th« eanb's orbit, and 
r&malnii ^araJkl to Jtstlf during the entire pro^nsts of tbe eutb aropnd tbe tnlD; v> that on? FdId Ig tarppdi imeard the 
pun and the other tamed /rtmi It, Jn nlt^nuitD taeec£iloiu (See Fig', tl, p. I^) The amonDt of tbei luellDaUoa ti about 
S3^ degi¥ea (23° 28'), u la lUDitrnted In Fig. 7 abOT^" 

{{ttettJMt.^Meui meaBQTemeuti ef the eurtb t H. Proof of Iti mtattoDt 15. It* effeei oo the mm I IG. Beicrlbe 
lb* pfi«]tioa of tb« earth *J ails. 17. What Is the niiiit>i3bt of fta lodiLDHtljOIi f IT. 

inf fof^p}^ which tendi to make ATVToWlupbodj tly vWJHm Itaevaterf^f motloDtfti a itral^ht Hue, 
(aji Trum A to Q in the Fif ure.) Bodiet iTopHli-^ hy both tbe evutrifRF^l abd 0rtitr(prt%1 fdUcfi. 
therufore, maft tike an lutennedli^te Conner and EDoire in ftrvfW, tailed, iu the ca*e ef tbe bear* 
vn\y bodlei, trbtU. 

4 All bodiea fevolTln^f in cnrrea bav« a onnitant tecdeney to fly o(T *n iCnitht Hun, wMeh ■» 
A tamffttit to (inueblnff btitnot cottinii) thfl ^OTTM ; »*. tho «Hh frntn thertin, tbe witef Ttim a tp- 

Tfl^vin^ ^nd-itooe, or th* atflne from a i1iii«. (ai the oae with *blcb DiTid ilew OolUh.) In 
the CVM of the riinpf, lettlnp fo ono rtrini wHhdrtwi tbe eentrtpctal fotc*. and aUiiwa the itooa 
to pToct**d forward in a itT»i^bt line from the ihonlder. tbe eenter tjf laotLom.* 

5 ^Tieo 1, iphef^ca} ha4y, or one nearly lo, *■ tbn ra rtb, ffltate* on iti tiiit tha cntTiftaitl 
fnree artt Ir nralfht litiet from dlfferetit pninti iij tbe anii, «■ i^enteTi nf motion t bnt iieter 

from thaeanternf th^bfifl^, Itomard frfaiirh the e<*iftrfpetal ff^nreatwaYi ■p**,1 eif^pt it (be pm inldwiiy bf (ween tbe polei, 
M on the eqitiator nf tbe earth, where thv two force* come in direct eoninion. niiA where tbe r^ntTifiiral fl»it3i most on the eeu- 
CrIpHal. becaime tht* d^fltanee from (bp rftiterof mntJon H tbe preat^^t theie. It i* from IhSi remfp, jurtneipfllly, ib*t a boiijr 
actually weiibt leH gS %hm tqumtoT tbia asj wbara claa oo tha eaxtb'a turfbcci— 4 fact ^ommsjdj adduced la proaf of lbs 
emitb^i rofeattoQ, 
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Fiff . 13. 



THB MOON. 

IB. Tug Mouii, i\w '" ubacr Ii(^ht to 

rule th« uight," bi tlio n.iti'Uito of oar earth, 
Hu«I uiwuyii prcRfUlri the nuw Mo to it, wLilo 
n-volvlDg arouud it.'* 

19. The p/utacs^'' of tliu m(Kin ari^ tlm 
evi-r varying apjicarancc* whicli »L« prcsi-iits 
at difTi-rent t'm s in the iintulh : they uri> the 
creiM'cut* thu Bouil-clrdv, the gtbboUM,>* aud 
lastly, thu full orbed moon. (Fig. 15.) 

20. A lunar^ ecfipst^^ is cuiiscd hy 
thu e;Lrlh'« Bliodovr on tlie uoon. when tbo 
earth ctimes between tho sun and moon, und 
cun Oi'cur only at JhU moon ; a »olar eclipue, 
by the moon's coming brtween the nun und 
thu f'urth, and cun occur only ut new moon. 

*2l. Tifli.'a are occasioned, as >vc havi* 
s;i>u (p. 83), by the J»int attraction of thv 
inoou aud the tun upon the wutTs of tbo 
Klohe. Tho biflaeoco of thr moon, however, 
i> ;ib >ut throe timuH ua great on thut of tho 
sun, owing to her biding nearer to the earth. 

22. The tides nru tlic! liif^liost At new 
moon and at full moon, uud are then culled 
spring tides ; the tides are the lowest, wlien 
thu moon In ut the ^Ndrter^, aud ore then 
called Heap tidev." (Fig. 14.) 

DAT AND NIGHT. 

Fi»r f h" raiHf>« of tli«« iint-qiml Ii-neth «f ilny 
bni iiijtht, %* Wi'Il Ha uf tin* neaaoiiM, hce p. 12. 

23. At tlio Kqn;itt»r, day and iiij^lit 
un* nlwavii eiiuul, (Ikmii;; \'i liniirH vuch.) and 
tho Hun rised uud wti ut kIx o'clcK'k.^ 

24. At tin*. Poli's, also, day and nifjlit 
are equal, but eiwh is fix u^ontlw l«»ng, — there 
being but ouo day uud oue nii(ht In a yeiir. 

25. To all other placcfl, day aud uight are never eqnal, except at the 
Venial and Autumnal Ei|uinoxcit," L e., on or about the SUt of March and tbo 
23d of September, when they are equal in all parts of the world.^ 

2(5. The lonjjest day of guinnuT, and tho longest night of winter, 
too, gradually incrcaites iu length fh>m the Kqnutor to the Polar Circles, where 
each is IM hours,** (map, p. 13;) from thenco to the Poles each Huddi>nly lengtbeni 
Into weekH and months, becoming »ix months at the Poles. (See p. 13**.) 

27. Tho sun, iu his apparent daily circuit an>und the eartli from 
east to we*t, sliines over 3<i0 dej^n-es (the whole circamferenco of the earth) in 
34 hours, and over 15 degrees (l-v'-4th of STiO) iu one liour.** 



ECLIPSES. 



THEORY OF THE TIDES. 




28. For every 15 degrees east, thi'rcfore, the time o'duy is one hour 
later; for 1'^ (one degree), 4 minutes later; and for 1' (one minute), 4 seconds 
Uter.** Hence maiincrsidetcrmhie tho difference iu bmgitude betweeu two given 
points or places, by simply ascertaining the difference in time between them.** 



29. TllF. Fixed Stars are supposed to be brilliant Jiinj, that are 
each attended by a retmne of plan<tta with their respective Kntellites. 

30. The XebuliL'-^ are faint misty appearances, dimly seen among 
tho stars : they rrHemtdn a comet, or a sperk nf fog, but the telescope showti that 
some, at leant, c«>nsist of myriadii of small Hiuni. cIf>K4-ly jtacked together. 



31. The n^gnlar and hannonions movements of tlie heavi 
ies, bespeak an omnipotent Law-giver, Who— 

"LiTA4 thrpiifh all UfSn, ftxt«nds through all pzt'nt, 
Pprfadn undividfil, op«nitea unspfiDt.* 

Qufftfong.—^What \n $a\d of the moon f IR Itsphapcs? VX Eel 
Kdiptict" CaiMA of the tides? 21. What are spring and neap 
Length of day and night at the Equator f S3. At the Poles T 24. E 
*Si. Dencrihe their Increase in length. 26. Difference In time? 2^J. 
it ? 27. I'jie maile of It ? 28. The fixed stars ? 29. Nebulsj ? 30. 



7 Plax'et U from pfau^let. Or. (T/ttriyr^f.) ' wonilerin».' Although the planeti appear to more baikwonl nuA f-.rwanl, 
their nal ni.ition U oimnnl tmni ir«f ti» e,itt iu thiir orbit*, which an' all more or lrii« eccentric «r elmiguted. (p. 15, No. 47.) 
tb-MiBli (I'Xi'cpt in the e.-ifco of the antenniU*) tlii-y would, in jeenural. appear to the eye pt-rfrctly rouml. 

B Thi' miall priiimry planet* that revolve Ix-tweeu Man. and Jupiter, are colleftivelr called the AiteroitU, (from a$tfr. Or. 
{aarr/it} 'a atar.' and eidut iir. (£l6vC) 'form:' beiiide« tho«e nhown in Fijr. 9. many otherii have n^iently bi-en «ii-r..v.r.Ml. 

9 Sat'-f.l-LITB in from mteUtt, h. 'an attendant.' A-piiel'-io.\. fmrn apti, Or., (aTTO,) • from.' ami h<fhn. Or. (//?/of.)'the 
•un.' rr.R-i-HEL'-loK, fnimfierf. Or. (n-«/M.) 'near.' ami heluM. Pr.R'-i-cEr. fr.ini/ifri. ami yr. Or. (} V.) 'thft larth.' Ar'-O- 
CKi:. from tijtt. Or (OTO.) 'from' and ijc. Ap'-£I-df.s. plnntl, {mur. ff7»tif.) frotn apti$, Or. {aijuc.) • eonnertion.' 

10 Co.M'-ET i- from coma, L., or ^>ime, (;r. {KOfiJ/,) 'hijir.' The nu.Irna of a comet in a brilliant RhininR point; the coma, 
"u luminniM f.i(i-iilio covering ;'* and tlie tuil, a lonft Iiimiuon>t uppiMidnse. wliieh ia UBually, though not alwayn. turm-d /nim 
the sun : "but one or more of thuae part* in Inqiiently wanting." Comets are amouji the nioKt ini|ioiiing if all natural phe- 
nomena, and luiv« oi\eu excited the moiit lively iipprehenaions. Tlieir velm ity, when nearett to the tun. it alnioat inronceiva- 
bli> : the oue which bnrvt upon our view in 1843, wa« Obtimated to m»vi> 80 tinii>a factor than a nieioBp' on the lele^fraphic wlreii! 

11 Th*« ancient dixlriue that the earth i« the center of daily reviilutiou for all the other heavenly bodiea involvea a nin«. 
•trouM abaiinlity *, for tlie aun would have to travel 400.WH) milea a minute, the nearer atarn, 1,()00 miiHuut of miles a second, 
and the more distant, with a velocity utterly iuronueivahle. 

12 A fdllinn biuly *triki * the earth to the eati of a plumb (perp««udicnlar) line, becaniie the ••arth rotates from weat to eait. 

13 The Eriiptic is really the path or way suions the fixed Ptar#. which the earth, in it* «.rhit. would appear to desrrib<>. if 
it were vii-wed fnim the ».um. The be.lt of atart throngh tho niiil«11«» of wLirh tJie eiliptie pa««-en, in ralb-d the Zodiac, fn.m 
todia, Gr. (vU(3mJ *uiiiiuaU.' bueott^e moat of itri couitc Hat ions (termed the 12 tiijntt have a faucied reneinblauce to certain 
animalt. Their namen are— Aries, Taurns. Oemiui, Cancer, Leo, Virpo. Libra, Scorpio, Suaittariu-, Capricornuis Aquarius, 
and FiMces. {See the border of Fig. 12, p. 91.) These Latin names have been playfully rendered*! in rhyme, thna: 

"Tb- Ram, th- I<ull, Ui- h<>aT-*Dly Twlna. The Scon-i'-n. Archer anl IT-'-g'at. 

And n-txt th^ Cr.ih, the Lion sLlnea. Tho Man that h"-'. In the w*tflrla<;.pot^ 

Til* Vinrin and th« Seiles; An I Fiah with glltl-nr:^ taii» " 

14 The diAtanre h«'twei'n tin? two opposite points of the earth's orbit (190 millioutf of miles) beinji of no account in compari- 
son with the diiit.ince of the «tur>4 from ns. the North and South Poles of th<' earth always appear to |Miint to the aame parts of 
thi- h-aven* duriuK the year.— the North Pole always pointiuR to the Polar Star. 

I.') We always sei> the name Niilf of the moon, because she turns round on her axis In the same time that she revolves around 
eh« earth ; just as a pervon walkhift P>tiud a tree, will, if he keeps his face constantly toward the tn>e, turn round uprm himself 
while completing the cirriiit. Pha'-srs, (plunl) from pkatie, Or. (^Offlf .) *au appi>arauce.' It is new moon when the moon 
comes bf^tween tlie earth and the Hiin, which, hh the moon derives her li|iht frnm the snn, makes the side of the moon to- 
ward us appear dark ; it i* full motm win-n the earth ia betweitn the sun and moon, which makes her Hide towsrd us appear li;{ht. 

10 E-ci.iPsr.', fn.ni ekUipo, Or. (eJC^^tTW,) -to fail;* • failure, defect, obscuration of lijrht. The Ecliptic is so cslled, be- 
cause eclipan can only rtrciir when the moon is cither in or near the plane of the ecliptic ; i. e.. whfu she is at or near one of 
the two poiiitH (railed the nndct. from nndue. L., *s knot') where her orbit intersects the e<-liptic. The p<dnt where a planet 
crosiea the plan** of the iTliptii*. from wnith to north in rallfd the Amending Sodet the point where the planet crosses the plane 
from north to sonth, the Drecending Node. (Sef« Fis. 12, p. 91.) 

17 Thi> moon ri^ps and the tides oceur about 50 minutes later every day, beeanse, while the earth Is taming on its axis, the 
moon is advaurinx In her orbit iu the aame direction, (from west to eaat ;) consequently, any fiven p«ilut on the earth will 
not eomr directly under the moon on a niven day. so soon as It did on tl»e day before. 

18 The loniest day and shorteat night in north latitude, and the ahortfst day and lonsest nijjht In south latitude, are when 
the sun is fartbert north of the equator, f'-allcd the inn*s greatest declination sorrA.) The 1on|[est day and shorteat niglit In 
south latitude, and th^ shortest day and longest nifbt in north latitude, are when the aun la farthest south of the equator, 
(ca!le«l hia greatest declinatiim soetA.)>* 

19 Th" »nn's greatest declination north Is when he re^hes the Tropic of Cancer, which occurs about the Slat of June, the 
period (t:me) of our Summer Sohtiec. The run'n grentent dccliuation south Is when he reaches the Tropic of Capricorn, which 







<irriirii about tlu« 22>\ of Di-ceuibi-r, the p«Tiod of our Winter S.ilitice. The SoL'-STiCES are so railed fn-ni •»»/. L, 
and ttn, I., 'to ktaiid ;' biftaupe the son itrfnis ti> liii|i«'r tbrre tome days ln-fore he turns back. The Ccluret ar»- tin* 
Cirelrit that {nt<'r>««-ct each other in the Pole* of the hi-avt-ns. and cross the Ecliptic in the eqniiuctial points. Ari 
bra, and in tho tohlitial pointi, Canrer aud Cupricurii. (Si-e Fig. 12, p. 91.) 

2U It i-i obvious, from a comparison u£r»g. 20 with Fiji 
that the dividing line b«'tWHeuthr lightvld dark In-ir.isplii' 
ciitii the equator iu pn rim'ly the same point it wonlii. wn 
perpendicular to the pl.-ine of tho orbit ; in which rB«i« tb 
nights would, of coiirke. be equal all over the earth ; hriii 
alwnyii equal noir, right at the equator. 
21 Vkr'-kai., frfim »er, L., 'spring;' belondng t«) the sp 
•* Tuy.'-XAL, from autumnue, L. •autumn • (fall). E'-qi'i-no 

etguut, L. 'equal.' and nox, L. ' night :' from which romes. hIho, Kgninftc'tiul. a term applied to the E«|iJHtor. lu-mn-i 
sun is directly over it, the ilnyi and nights sn* equal over the face of the whole earth. The«*qual lensth of liny ai.d n 
period of I ht> eqiiiiKixei itowins t<i the earth having attained such a iMiiiitiim in iti orbit, that the axis is inclimd "i i-itl 
the sunnorfrom it, but $ideiray$ to it ; so that the tun nhines equally upon the earth from pole to pob-." (.«;♦■«• Fij. 1 

22 At all place* not within th- Polar Cin'.es. half the Imgth of the day gives the time of tbo sun's M-ttins an 
lencth of the night, the time of hirt ri»iiig; thus, when the day is 10 hour» long, th«» sun sets at 5o'rln4'k. and ri-cH at 
In any latitude, the days of one Jmlf of the year (spring and mininier) an« equal to the nisht* of the other hhlf. 

2J Thi* exact time occupied by th«> diurnal rotatitm In 23 h., S6 m., 4 m e. ; which furnm a sidereal day. But dtirinc ' 
the earth keeps moring in its orbit iu the samo direction ; hi'iic** som«-what more than one complete rot.itinii mutt I 
bi'fon* the sun arrives on th«' same meridian again, forming a tolur day. which is therefore longer thsn s ^iib'rfil 
earth'a rotary motion being uniform, sidereal days are always of the ^^ua* length ; but as the earth's orbital motion 
form, solar days, though 24 hours on an average, vary in length at diffrrent times of the year. The difference brtwft 
apparent time, and true or mean time, as indicated by a well-regtilftted cl>K'k, (which aometimes amounts to IG S m 
cnlbd the equation of time. Si-DB'-EE-AL is from ttdrit, L. 'a star.' A sidereal day is so called, becauke in that 
Btart appear to complete a n'volution around the earth.*4 

21 When the aun Is so far beneath the horizon that refraction cannot raise it up to view, (see Fig. 18 aboT«>,) ligbi 
mitti'd frmn the sun to the higher regions of the atmi^sphcre, from which it is rejected to us, causing the morninc and e v 
light, (Fiir. 16;) the former brightening into day, the latter deepening into night. (For definitions, see p. l.'i«.) Im 
tion and twilight increaae from the equator to the poles, where refraction renders the sun viaibie several dayn liefor 
ally comes above the horizon and afler he has sunk bidow it ; and where twilight continues twice a year fur ov*r * 
The long p<dnr nighta are relieved also by the plsy of the Aurora Borealia, and the reflection of the nnxuilicht fmni t 

25 St. Petersburg is 3^^ cast of London ; the time o'day, tben-fore, is two hours fatcr at St. PeternbiirK than at 
BO that when it is 12 o'clock M. at London, it is 2 o'clock P. M. at St. Petersburg. (See Clock, p. 4.) II« nee, if 
that when it is noon with us, it must be midnight to places on the opposite side of the earth, and rice vcrta (t. e., the 
New Orleans being in 9U^ West longitude, aud St. Petersburg In 3n° Eabt longitude, their diffen'uce in lougituJi* I* 1 
ing 8 hour** diflerence iu time. Therefore, when one place is In East longitude and another in West hmiitude. add to 
difference in longitade ; bnt when both placea are in East longitude, or when both are in West longitude, subtract. 

2C From the IbregoiDg It is evident that our antipodes, being 18(K> frons us, must have in respi'ct to us, opposite Isti 
gitude, seasont, day and night, and time o' day. for it is midnight with them when it is noon with us. (p. 4.) Rei<i 
in the southern hemisphere, they east their shadows toward the south, while we cast ours toward the north. In b< 
Zonea, however, the shadows, during the longest days, describe a circle. 

27 Neb'-u-ljb (plural) is fhrni nebula, L. ' a mist or cloud.' The Nebula are at an Inconceivable distance from oi: 
the nearest one being about S8,0DQ,MH),O0O,0(K),0nn (38,n00 billinns, or, by French notation, 88 quadrillions) of miles ; i 
mippoiied that a ray of light from one in the conatellation Orion wunld requ're 60,000 years to resch u«! 

'* the inereaeing moon (in a curved form.) *' owclling out. -" frum /uiui, L 'the moon.' » tran* 
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